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pcan is probably no human enterprise which engages so 
large an amount of sympathy as that of sending missionaries 
to the heathen. We may talk as we will of the low tendencies 
of human nature, the worship of wealth, of show, of genius 
without moral safeguards, of convenience and pleasure under 
their various forms; but there is something more universally 
interesting than any of these things. A mania for speculation 
at one time and dissipation at another; a making haste to be 
rich and a frantic chase of pleasure, may mark periods of society, 
and recur at intervals; but before and after, and between these 
fits of moral disease, there has always been a steady condition 
in the general mind of sympathy with the disinterested and the 
holy; and as missions to the heathen have comprehended at 
once the action of the highest faculties which relate to God and 
man ; zeal for God, and love for man; devotion and devotedness, 
sympathy with missionary enterprise has never failed, from the 
hour when certain peasants of Palestine were commanded to go 
forth and teach all nations, to the latest anniversary held in the 
Old or the New World. 

Missions to the heathen are venerable and beautiful on J a 
a double ground: for their object, and for the spirit in which | 
men go forth to accomplish it. Till lately, the enterprise J b 
invariably proceeded on the ground of saving souls from hell. § 8 
All idolaters were undoubtingly supposed to be damned; and to § c¢ 
rescue as many as possible from perdition was the simple object | © 
of all missions, from those of the Catholics whose converts were 8 
baptized with a besom, for the greatest happiness of the greatest } 1 
number, to the latest expedition sent out by Exeter Hall § i 
collections. But American Congregationalists, and English § 5 
Unitarians, and some liberal German Protestants, who do not C 
believe in the damnation of heathens on account of their} d 
ignorance, send out missions too, with a wider view than the § Ww 
old missionaries—with the hope of raising whole nations out of J th 
a state of idolatrous corruption of morals into a condition of § fo 
Christian civilization. Upon this has followed the yet more § a1 
remarkable phase of missionary effort,—of missions to peoples jar 
who are so far from being heathens, that they are comprehended J ay 
within the same monotheism. The Prussian and English § w 
missions to the Jews, and the English, Russian, and American § to 
missions to the Armenian and other Christian bodies in Turkey, J th 
are instances of this new phase. Its appearance may be taken § gr 
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Noble Moral Requisites. 3 


as a sort of admonition to us to review the old order. of 
missions, and contemplate its results, before it becomes more 
or less merged in the new. 

The aim of the old missions abundantly accounts for the 
devoted spirit of the missionaries. A genial writer (Leigh 
Hunt) says, that if men in general had ever seen a human being 
broiling in a real fire, writhing and groaning, men in general 
would fall on their knees to implore the quenching of hell-fire, 
or would disbelieve its existence. In the old days of a uniform 
faith, held in an organic state of society, men believed more 
thoroughly, and perhaps imagined more vividly than we, in our 
critical state of society and amidst our schismatic surroundings, 
can easily conceive: yet we know and feel that if we saw any 
reason whatever to believe that anybody was in danger of hell-fire 
for an eternity, for want of anything we could do for them, we 
should do that thing instantly at any cost,—whether of living in 
the Sandwich Islands, or dying of starvation in Patagonia, or 
any other painful doom. When we consider that the Jesuits and 
other Romanists, and the Wesleyans and other Protestants, have 
always believed this without a shadow of doubt or a dream of 
hesitation, there remains nothing to wonder at in their going 
forth to the ends of the earth, to toil and suffer, and die for the 
salvation of souls. 

However impossible it might be to people with hearts to “ live 
at home at ease,” at a cost of human souls, the necessity of the 
position of the missionary in no degree impairs its solemn 
beauty. Disinterestedness is eternally beautiful; and pious self- 
sacrifice is above all things solemn. In the infinitely inferior 
case of the anchorite gomg out into the desert, or of men 
entering a convent, where the sacrifice is ostensibly made for 
self and not for others, it is impossible for the most clear-sighted 
moralist and the most experienced philosopher not to feel 
interested and touched. If tender emotions are roused by the 
spectacle of a young girl renouncing the world to be the bride of 
Christ,—well as we know how ignorant she is of what she is 
doing, and how fatal is the step, and easily as it is accounted for 
when certainty of salvation is the bribe,—how moving must be 
the higher act of renouncing all that makes life safe and pleasant 
for the sake of other people’s souls! There is in fact no observ- 
ance on earth more heart-stirring than that of the consecration 
and sending forth of missionaries to the heathen. These 
apostles are usually young, always resolute and earnest, or they 
would not be there, prepared to suffer, and, if the truth were 
told, hoping to die with the martyr’s crown and palm within 
their grasp. No wonder many tears are shed; no wonder the 
grasp of “the right hand of fellowship” is hearty; no wonder 
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the devoted servants of the Cross are regarded with the deepest 
and tenderest compassion, reverence, and envy! These feelings 
are natural and therefore holy, just as the act of devotedness is 
not the less holy for being morally unavoidable. No heart can 
or ought to harden itself against the thought of the perils by sea 
and land to be encountered by these voluntary sufferers,—of the 
toils and wants and pain and disease to be incurred; of the con- 
tempt and ill usage to be expected from barbarians, and the 
utter isolation from the moral and intellectual comforts of 
civilization. ‘The one certain thing in the case is that the 
missionary must suffer,—at times to the very limit of endurance. 
When, therefore, young men and their brides join in Christian 
worship for the last time among familiar faces, and in a Christian 
land, the spectacle is one which must rouse the deepest emotions 
in all who have hearts. 

The time is come when such emotions should not die away 
and leave no trace. The more any good man feels on such 
occasions, the more he should be roused to keep the case in view, 
and note the results. The right thing to do is to look back as 
far as missions go, and see what the sum of their operation has 
really been. The distinction in kind being made between 
missions undertaken simply to rescue by baptism the greatest 
possible number of human beings from eternal torment, and 
those which are to raise savages into civilization, it should be 
ascertained what permanent success has attended such efforts ; 
and whether cases of failure can be accounted for by success 
obtained by other schemes and methods. This inquiry we now 
propose to make, in the cursory way which alone our space will 
admit of. We may hope that what we have to say may be 
useful in stimulating others to investigate the subject in an 
orderly way, and to a greater extent than we can attempt. As 
an illustration of some deep and general and various workings 
of the human intellect and affections, the subject is to the last 
degree interesting; and every new schism in the rapidly 
breaking-up world of theology increases the immediate practical 
importance of the question, What the operation of our foreign 
missions really is ? 

The first great missionary scene presented by history to Chris- 
tendom is that of the final destruction of Roman Paganism, in 
the reign of Theodosius. The Pagans had tried to extirpate the 
faith of the Christians, as an offence against the religion, the 
morals, and the patriotism which rested on the basis of authority, 
and (what was yet more important) of custom. So strong was 
this basis, that Constantine did not venture to offer violence to 
it. In his epistle to his Pagan followers, he declares that those 
who cannot rise above habit and prejudice into the new light, 























Early Conflict with the Heathen. 5 


may yet freely enjoy their own worship and objects of worship. 
His sons went further in discrediting the old religion; but the 
dissensions of Christians among themselves prolonged the reign 
of the old gods. The time was sure to arrive, however, when the 
two religions could not exist side by side. The philosophical 
Pagans held that “the secret of the universe” could never be 
ascertained; and that custom, in which men’s affections were 
invested, was the best guide of morals and manners—custom 
being the result of general opinion, and general opinion being 
always, on the whole, favourable to morality. While this was 
the plea of instructed men, the public declared that they liked 
their religion and their old ways, and did not want to be dis- 
turbed. They were for letting the ancient statues and altars of 
Victory stand. That was their side of the question. The 
Christians’ was founded on a notion which explains any degree 
of zeal and intolerance. They believed that the gods of their 
neighbours were really and truly demons, and that the worship 
of them was the most atrocious crime against God that could be 
perpetrated ; and of course they could not tolerate that worship 
in any mode or degree. Under their theocratic view, treason and 
blasphemy were combined in the practice; and eternal perdition 
was the proper retribution for it. This is the same view that 
the Jews had in regard to the idolatry they warred against in 
taking possession of the Holy Land; and their zeal was all the 
more deeply engaged for their having no other king than Jehovah. 
The Christians of the first centuries perpetuated it; and we 
notice it here thus expressly because we take this to be the prin- 
ciple which is at the bottom of the whole system of missions to 
the heathen. No one can read the most modern missionary 
books, even by Protestants of new-born sects, without per- 
ceiving strong traces of the opinion and sentiment that idolatry 
is of devilish incitement, and even that devils themselves are in 
some cases the idols; and that thus the worship of heathen gods 
comprehends at once treason and blasphemy, and leads inevitably 
to hell-fire. The result of the polling for Jupiter in the Senate 
in the fourth century, at the command of Theodosius, is known 
to everybody. Though the common people believed that various 
recent calamities were owing to the interference of the Christians 
with the old gods, they were for the moment more in awe of the 
Emperor than of their unseen deities; and Jupiter was deposed, 
having a too small majority to stand by him. ‘The evils of insin- 
cere conformity troubled and endangered the new faith for some 
time after; and indeed the Pagans did not surrender all hope of 
the restoration of the religion of eleven centuries, as long as the 
temples of the gods remained, however empty and disgraced. 
Hence the violence of the Christians in destroying the monu- 
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ments of the old faith, even to the trees which grew near the 
temples. Martin, Bishop of Tours, engaged in this work, and 
Marcellus, leading on the havoc in Syria, and meeting his 
death at the hands of the people, who could not bear to see 
Jupiter's temple overthrown, are altogether a prophetic picture of 
after ages, when other Christians and other Pagans should do 
the same things in unknown continents and far islands of the 
sea. The Egyptians, sitting spitefully waiting for a calamity 
‘after the destruction of the temple of Serapis, hoping first that 
the Nile would not rise, and then that it would rise to a deluge, 
remind one of the precisely similar state of mind of those South 
Sea Islanders who saw their converted queen flout their burning 
mountain, and who sat down to watch for the eruption which 
was sure to ensue. The difficulty in all missionary cases—in all 
cases of the uprooting of one religion for the sake of another— 
lies mainly in the necessity of public worship, as Gibbon remarks. 
There is no way of upholding a common religion but by a com- 
mon observance ; and here has been the missionary trouble, from 
the days of Theodosius to those of Pius 1X. and Victoria. When 
once the multitude can be brought to attend voluntarily the 
public services of the innovators, the extinction of the old faith 
is virtually effected ; for no associations which are not sustained 
by observances can, in the general mind, outlive a generation. 
Within thirty years of the death of Theodosius, every trace of 
Paganism had vanished in Rome; and in like manner the same 
methods would obliterate Paganism now, in every island of the 
Pacific. But the same methods cannot be employed; and 
modern missionaries can neither draw converts to their churches, 
nor put down the ancient worship as the early Christians did in 
Rome. The Christians of the Empire introduced the relics of 
martyrs into their churches, and kept the interest and superstition 
of the people alive by a perpetual show of miracles. While de- 
ceased saints and martyrs were constantly active among the 
Christians, the old associations of polytheism were readily trans- 
ferred to them; and the observances of the churches grew more 
and more like those which had been paid to heathen gods. Ob- 
stinate Pagans expressed disgust at salted and pickled hearts and 
limbs being offered to adoration instead of noble statues; and 
the unbloody sacrifice of the mass was not so imposing to their 
imaginations as the old sacrificial rites ; but the transfer of names 
was fairly accomplished, and the multitude were separated from 
their idols far more effectually than the Pagans of our day have 
yet been, in the course of one generation. It is indeed believed 
that, however true this might be of Rome, and of smaller centres 
of opinion and habit, Paganism lingered, and lingers to this day, 
in recesses where tradition lives untouched by the lapse of cen- 
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Mission to Britain. 7 


turies. There are heights of Lebanon where the worship of the 
sun proceeds, as pure as in Jezebel’s days, and when the temple 
at Baalbec was thronged. There are caves where priests still 
bow the head to Baal, and Astarte has her sacred grove to this 
hour. But wherever the Christians prevailed, Paganism was pre- 
sently put down and soon forgotten. With our modern mission- 
aries the case is different. They have, in the South Sea Islands, 
to send messengers round to flog the common people into the 
churches; and they are well aware that not only are old prac- 
tices continued under the disguise of “ mickonaree” professions, 
but that in the forests and ravines where sedate preachers and 
their timid wives can never penetrate, the dear old gods are 
caressed more than ever on account of the adversity into which 
they have fallen; and charming familiar festivals are enjoyed 
more than ever, on the principle that stolen pleasures are 
sweetest. The modern preachers are safe from the danger of the 
early Christian priests, of becoming Paganized by the process of 
converting Pagans; but, on the other hand, they fail in propor- 
tion in the work of real conversion. The comparison is one 
which it is perfectly fair to make, because Paganism is essentially 
the same all over the world. Theologians have noticed this, 
from generation to generation; and now travellers bring up the 
fact again, in treating of every new country exhibited by dis- 
covery. Every traveller racks his brain for a scheme by which 
to connect the peoples of the most distant countries; while the 
philosopher finds the explanation of the likeness, not in dreams 
of migration and a common stock, but in the clear view of the 
stages passed through by the universal human mind—from 
fetishism to polytheism, and from polytheism to monotheism. 
When the monotheists propose to convert men passing through 
an earlier stage, they find, as every true philosopher would ex- 
pect, a strong resemblance in the fetish religion, wherever found, 
and also in the polytheistic; the beliefs being everywhere the 
inevitable result of conditions common to all. It is this which 
makes it fair to compare the results of proselytism by widely 
different agents, in centuries far apart. 

Beginning with the early times, however, we are first struck 
with the thought of what we ourselves owe to missionary enter- 
prise. In the south of England and in Ireland there was pro- 
bably some early preparation by the influx of persecuted Chris- 
tians from the Continent; but the great release from the iron 
tule of Druid caste-tyranny we owe to St. Augustine and other 
missionaries, who came for the express purpose of making us 
Christians. The miracles of St. Augustine were numerous and 
wonderful enough to discredit the natural science of the native 
priests ; and the eastern faith spread till the monastery of Iona 
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at length became the centre of enlightenment of the north-western 
parts of the world. The rapid spread of the faith here has 
afforded a hint to missionaries in all ages since, to begin with 
the sovereigns, sure that the people will follow, by free will or 
force. When the main object is to save the greatest number of 
souls by baptism, it is a matter of small importance to the priest 
whether the people come to baptism by constraint or because 
they desire it. The first missionaries presented themselves 
therefore as ambassadors to princes: the princes had induce- 
ments of foreign alliance and other good things to follow lead in 
matters of faith; and the people, again, followed by royal com- 
mand. ‘To this day the same method is pursued, by Catholic 
and Protestant, wherever conversion is to be achieved. Tattooed 
kings and cannibal princes of the blood royal are first sought, 
their vices veiled, and their caprices borne with, that by their 
means the kingdom of heaven might gain some of their subjects. 
Hence that striking feature of missionary influence through all 
time—its support and strengthening of the principle of caste. 
Of old, the miracle-working priests, who shamed the Druids, made 
themselves agreeable to the kings of the petty states of our 
island ; and in our own time, Protestant sectaries from England 
have made much of a drunken Pomare because he was a king ; 
and American missionaries at Liberia have concealed the suffer- 
ings of the helpless imported inhabitants, at the bidding of those 
who sent them, the object being to sustain the pride of race, and 
the bribe to the missionaries, the obtaining a rank of their own. 
It appears that in some cases a more detestable institution of 
caste than any missionary ever found ready to his hand, is actually 
introduced by modern methods of Christianizing the heathen. 
An American voyager testifies as follows to the present condition 
of the Sandwich Islands :— 


“ Readers of reports,” he says, “are led to infer that the arts and 
customs of civilized life are rapidly refining the natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands. But let no one be deceived by these accounts. The chiefs 
swagger about in gold lace and broadcloth, while the great mass of the 
common people are nearly as primitive in their appearance as in the days 
of Cook. In the progress of events at these islands, the two classes 
are receding from each other; the chiefs are daily becoming more 
luxurious and extravagant in their style of living, and the common 
people more and more destitute of the necessaries and decencies of life. 
But the end to which both will arrive at last will be the same. The 
one are fast destroying themselves by sensual indulgences, and the 
other are fast being destroyed by a complication of disorders, and the 
want of wholesome food. The resources of the domineering chiefs are 
wrung from the starving serfs, and every additional bauble with which 
they bedeck themselves is purchased by the suffering of their bondmen ; 
so that the measure of gew-gaw refinement attained by the chiefs is 
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Modern Missions. 9 
only an index to the actual state of degradation in which the greater 
part of the population lie grovelling.”’* 


Such are the results of beginning the work of proselytism with 
kings, and making an aristocracy to countenance and uphold 
religion. In the old times, the mischief was checked by the 
poverty and humility of the missionaries themselves, in their 
monastic capacity. They could not be aristocratic, except in 
purely spiritual relations. It is otherwise in our time. Our Pro- 
testant missionaries are bound by no vows of poverty and 
humility ; and accordingly we find them possessing lands and 
houses, managing public and private affairs, and bringing their 
social position into a wonderful likeness to heathen slave-holding. 
If the old Catholic missionary was somewhat like the Pope in 
other matters, he was like him also in being servus servorum, 
and there was no helpful office too humble for the Jesuit or the 
Dominican bent on saving souls. Among Protestant sectaries, 
the state of things is different. Here is a picture from the life, 
—a view of the mode of life of “Servants in Christ” in our 
time. When “enlightened individuals” come into the Polynesian 
Islands, and have broken the idols and overthrown the customs 
of the inhabitants,— 


“ Neat villas, trim gardens, shaven lawns, spires and cupolas arise, 
while the poor savage soon finds himself an interloper in the country 
of his fathers ; and that, too, on the very site of the hut where he was 
born. The spontaneous fruits of the earth, which God in his wisdom 
had ordained for the support of the indolent natives, remorselessly 
seized upon and appropriated by the stranger, are devoured before the 
eyes of the starving inhabitants, or sent on board the numerous vessels 
which now touch at their shores. 

“‘ When the famished wretches are cut off in this manner from their 
natural supplies, they are told by their benefactors to work, and earn 
their support by the sweat of their brows ! 

* * * * * * * 

“Not until I visited Honolulu was I aware of the fact that the 
small remnant of the natives had been civilized into draught-horses, 
and evangelized into beasts of burden. But so it is. They have been 
literally broken into the traces, and are harnessed to the vehicles of 
their spiritual instructors like so many dumb brutes! 

“ Among a multitude of similar exhibitions that I saw, I shall never 
forget a robust, red-faced, and very lady-like personage, a missionary’s 
spouse, who day after day, for months together, took her regular 
airings in a little go-cart drawn by two of the islanders, one an old 
grey-headed man, and the other a roguish stripling, both being, with 
the exception of the fig-leaf, as naked as when they were born. Over 
a level piece of ground this pair of draught bipeds would go with a 
shambling, unsightly trot, the youngster hanging back all the time 





* Melville’s “Residence in the Marquesas,” p. 209. 
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like a knowing horse, while the old hack plodded on and did all 
the work. 

“Rattling along through the streets of the town in this stylish 
equipage, the lady looks about her as magnificently as any queen 
driven in state to her coronation. A sudden elevation and a sandy 
road, however, soon disturb her serenity. The small wheels become 
imbedded in the loose soil, the old stager stands tugging and sweating, 
while the young one frisks about and does nothing; not an inch does 
the chariot budge. Will the tender-hearted lady—who has left friends 
and home for the good of the souls of the poor heathen—will she 
think a little about their bodies, and get out, and ease the wretched 
old man until the ascent is mounted ? Not she; she could not dream 
of it. To be sure, she used to think nothing of driving the cows to 
pasture on the old farm in New England; but times have changed 
since then. So she retains her seat, and bawls out, ‘ Hookee! hookee!’ 
(pull, pull). The old gentleman, frightened at the sound, labours 
away harder than ever; and the younger one makes a great show of 
straining himself, but takes care to keep one eye upon his mistress, in 
order to know when to dodge out of harm’s way. At last the good 
lady loses all patience, ‘Hookee! hookee!’ and rap goes the heavy 
handle of her huge fan over the naked skull of the old savage, while 
the young one shies to one side, and keeps beyond its range. ‘ Hookee! 
hookee!’ again she cries. ‘ Hookee tata kannaka!’ (pull strong, men). 
But all in vain, and she is obliged in the end to dismount, and, sad 
necessity! actually to walk to the top of the hill! 

“ At the town where this paragon of humility resides is a spacious 
and elegant American chapel, where divine service is regularly per; 
formed. Twice every Sabbath, towards the close of the exercises, may 
be seen a score or two of little wagons ranged along the railing in 
front of the edifice, with two squalid native footmen in the livery of 
nakedness standing by each, and waiting for the dismission of the con- 
gregation to draw their superiors home.’’* 


It appears from this kind of testimony (of which we have so 
much as to leave no doubt of its general fairness), that if Chris- 
tianity attacks the institution of caste in India and elsewhere, 
where it is found inconvenient, it plants it down on fresh ground 
when the desire to save the greatest number of souls leads mis- 
sionaries to address their efforts first to the kings of the 
heathen. 

During the long organic period of Catholicism, before the 
Reformation had divided the Church, and left it for ever after 
liable to schism, conquest was the rough-and-ready missionary 
method. Peter the Hermit was the grand missionary of the 
middle ages, and the Crusades were the form assumed by Chris- 
tian zeal. The Reformation gave the greatest impetus to the 
missionary cause that it has ever received; and the century 





* “Residence in the Marquesas,” pp. 217—219. 
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The Jesuits in America. ll 


which followed the full assertion of Protestantism was the palmy 
season of that order of enterprise. Propagandism was the natural 
resource of apostles who contended for men’s souls; and long 
before Gregory XV. founded the College of the Propaganda in 
1622, devoted priests of his church had brought whole tribes of 
heathens into the fold. The Jesuits in Paraguay are universally 
considered to have exhibited the best results ever obtained in the 
missionary field, while the Jesuits in India and China were the 
grief and disgrace of their church, in the opinion of its head. 
These last strove to obtain candidates for baptism by accommo- 
dating the local and the new religion to each other. They made 
out that the Brahminical writings were only another form of the 
Christian Scriptures, and discovered that the idols of India and 
China were only the inferior saints of Christendom. We need 
not dwell on this phase of missionary effort, as the deception was 
anathematized at Rome; and we cite it merely as a natural con- 
sequence of the belief that there was no salvation out of the pale 
of Christianity, and that Christian baptism was certain rescue. 
The Jesuits in Paraguay went to work in the opposite manner. 
Instead of using the superstitions they found on the spot, 
“changing the objects, so as to introduce the new worship,’ as 
their brethren in China proposed, they tried the experiment of 
absolutely reorganizing society. They would have nothing to do 
with the Spanish system, which seemed made to their hands, the 
slave or serf system, under which the Indians were Encomiendas, 
or recommended to the protection of their owners. ‘The mission- 
aries passed through this ground to a wholly fresh one beyond, 
where no Spaniards had penetrated ; and they obtained an ordi- 
nance of exclusion of all visitors, and took complete spiritual 
possession of the region. By 1629 they had established twenty- 
one villages, each with its church, its college, and its group of 
Indian dwellings ; and they kept the people together in the bond 
of their own faith, sufficiently fed, employed, and amused, and 
brought into absolute obedience in every act of their lives. The 
Jesuits themselves considered their system of education perfect 
for the locality, though it did not generally include book-learning, 
even to the knowledge of the alphabet, and though it did include 
a very free use of the rod. The system endured till the Jesuit 
organisation was broken up in 1767, when presently the whole 
fabric completely vanished. No trace whatever remains of this 
great missionary work. If the question of success is stirred, 
the reply of Catholics is, that a hundred thousand souls were 
rescued from hell, and that the crowns of the apostles and 
martyrs of the work are brightened accordingly. Historical 
students and moralists say that, judged by any radical principle, 
the work has come to nothing. We see that among a people 
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saved by their teachers from the trouble of thinking, and from 
the pressure of worldly anxieties, the lash in the school and 
bribes or terrors out of it, must be needed for stimulus ; but we 
think ill of such a state of society, and are not surprised to hear 
that its subjects were delicate in frame, scrupulous in conscience, 
indolent at their work, and dull in their play, though their 
teachers prescribed amusement as earnestly as our Polynesian 
missionaries interdict it. That such a demure, superficial, de- 
pendent, and artificial state of society should fall to pieces at 
once when its keepers were withdrawn, is just what might have 
been looked for; and, as all traces of it have vanished, it can be 
pronounced, in a historical and moral sense, nothing but a failure. 
Whether 100,000 souls have been saved from the pit of hell it is 
not our present business to inquire. But we doubt whether the 
100,000 people were healthier, wiser, or happier than their 
fathers ; and, as they have been unable to perpetuate the sup- 
posed benefits they received, we are compelled to conclude that 
there was some fatal error in the management of their case. 
According to recent Catholic accounts,— 


“ Little but desolation is now to be seen where once the Jesuit’s 
house and the Indian’s cottage stood in peaceful prosperity, side by 
side. The public buildings have disappeared ; the churches are all in 
ruins; the cottages have degenerated into native wigwams; briers and 
weeds everywhere complete the picture of decay ; the population has 
dwindled from thousands to hundreds, and such as still remain have 
half resumed the indolence of the savage, and stand listless, desolate, 
and sad, at the doors of their poverty-stricken dwellings, while in 
‘reductions’ (villages) which once could pay, without personal priva- 
tion, though not without wholesome labour, a yearly tribute to the 
king, the superior of the missions can hardly find wherewithal to keep 
starvation from his people.’’* 


The ultimate fact shows that the place inhabited by a people 
so helpless could have been no paradise in its best days, while its 
fate suggests the question whether the poor Indians might not 
have done as well formerly, and much better now, if they had 
been left to employ their own faculties in their own way—in 
hunting and dancing, fishing and fighting, leading a wild Ame- 
rican life instead of a slavish European one. Leaving out the 
makeweight of salvation as against perdition, have the Paraguay 
Indians much to thank the Jesuits for ? 

It is upon its missions, however, that the Catholic church has 
based its claims to the credit of practical success. It had every 
advantage in the days when the spiritual and temporal powers 
were united in the rulers of mankind. The resources of empires 





* Miss Caddell’s “ Missions in Paraguay,” p. 99. 
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were then devoted to missionary objects ; and the organization 
which wrought such wonders in every other department was 
present in that. Zeal was allowed to rush forth to the crusade 
against idolatry, and obedience was sent in its train, to sow and 
water the new fields won to the church. They were supported 
by the whole force of Christendom. The nominal successes were 
in proportion to the means employed. St. Francis Xavier bap- 
tized, on an average, 329 souls a day for ten years! If millions 
were thus saved from everlasting fire, of course this was success ; 
but what was the issue on earth of all this effort? The Romish 
priests induced the descendants of discoverers to remain as mis- 
sionaries in the new territories ; they addressed themselves to the 
conversion of kings and chiefs, that whole peoples might follow ; 
and they used every opportunity to pour their new Romish wine 
into old heathen bottles, and to put the facings of their church 
upon the primitive garments of all the idolatries they encountered. 
Montesquieu indicates the advantage the Jesuits in Asia had in 
addressing the despotic rulers they met there, saying that they 
found it easier to convince princes that they could do every- 
thing, than the people that they could suffer everything—the 
latter achievement requiring indeed the united authority of the 
prince and appeals of the priest. To render the process easier, 
the old faith and the new were made as like each other as pos- 
sible, with the results which have been witnessed from Xavier's 
days till ours. ‘There was an old woman in Japan, in the first 
days of Jesuit missions, who found nothing so very difficult in 
the new religion. She had been accustomed to invoke the name 
of the god Armida 140,000 times in the course of twenty-four 
hours; and now it was only using the Virgin’s name instead. 
At the present day, it is impossible to contemplate the revolu- 
tionary party in China, and the curious resemblances which the 
excellent Jesuits, MM. Huc and Gabet, have found in Buddhist 
countries, to Romish doctrine, discipline, and worship, and fail 
to see in them traces of the identification of the two religions 
begun by the Christian party. This practice occasioned the 
great schism in the missionary enterprise which first showed the 
idolaters of Asia that Christians and authorities of the same church 
could quarrel ; and at this day we find MM. Huc and Gabet 
ascribing to the devil the burlesque of their own church and its 
doings which they encounter in Thibet ; English high-churchmen 
trying to make out that there is a foundation ready laid for a 
Christian church in the heart of Buddhist and Confucian coun- 
tries; and students of history producing evidences for belief, on 
the one hand, that human tendencies take form in parallel super- 
stitions; and, on the other, that the Jesuits had been at work, 
two centuries ago, “ changing the objects” of popular supersti- 
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tion, instead of elevating the minds and hearts from whence just 
thoughts and holy desires must proceed. 

At one time the Jesuits boasted that they had millions of con- 
verts in China. MM. Huc and Gabet and the existing rebellion 
show what that amount of conversion was worth. The late em- 
peror issued an edict against us and our trade on the ground 
that he owed it to his people to guard them against the contagion 
of a religion so depraving to morals as the Christian ; and this is 
now the view of the Imperialists. The rebels, who profess to favour 
Christianity in their own remarkable fashion, say that they do it 
because the God of the Christians makes his favourites powerful 
in war and invulnerable at sea. Such is Christianity now in 
China, illustrated by the recent American and European policy 
of transporting coolies, under deceptive conditions, to be virtual 
slaves in guano and sugar islands, if not starved or suffocated by 
the way, and thrown into the sea. In Japan, the Jesuits once 
claimed half the population as converts. It was not long before 
they were excluded,—they, and their religion, and their civiliza- 
tion, and all civilization on their account; and the sealing up of 
that empire has continued to this day, to this hour; for it seems 
that the Americans are mistaken in imagining that they have 
obtained free access to the territory and trade of Japan. As for 
India, the Abbé Dubois acknowledged, after a quarter of a century 


of labour, that he had only made between two and three hundred 
converts; that two-thirds of these were Pariahs, and the rest 
outcasts of one sort or another ; several of them having become 
Christians to obtain release from evil spirits, by whom they 
supposed themselves possessed. The relief failing, they relapsed 


into Paganism. No one convert became a Christian from 
disinterested motives; and those who remained so were the very 
worst, the Abbé declares, of all who had listened to his teachings. 
He adds that his brother missionaries in other parts of the 
country had succeeded no better. It was their failure which 
induced their successors to try the high-caste Brahmins and 
princes first; and the members of the Madura mission did this 
by declaring themselves Brahmins of a higher caste still, pro- 
ducing a parchment to show that the Jesuits were descended from 
Brahma himself. Surely Xavier did better than this in confessing, 
in his letters to Loyola, that the minds and manners of the 
people rendered their conversion impossible; and in surrendering 
the enterprise rather than conduct it by a series of lies. He left 
the country after nearly three years of fruitless efforts. His way 
was to show himself in the neighbourhood of settlements, and 
ring a bell to bring the people together. At first he fancied they 
heard him gladly, and especially the children, whom he drew to 
him, and instructed to impart to their parents what they heard 
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from him. He taught them creeds, prayers, and commandments, 
and left them under the care of catechists: but they all fell back, 
as might have been expected. Malabar seems to have been the 
only fruitful field ; and that was because the Portuguese owned 
the territory, and afforded facilities for the establishment of the 
inquisition at Goa. So much for Asia. 

As for Africa,—the resort to the kings in the first instance did 
not answer well there. Not long after Vasco de Gama rounded 
the Cape, the missionaries of Rome were seen in Abyssinia, where 
they converted the monarch. The people and some of their 
chiefs, however, were obstinate in their old faith; and a civil war 
of above a century long was the consequence. When the war 
was over, the Jesuits proposed to help the kings to govern; and 
their interference with secular affairs undid the whole effect of 
their religious action,—small as that was in the way of conver- 
sion. Christianity was disgraced and banished, and every priest 
was martyred, except the very few who found means io abscond. 
In Congo, some Dominican missionaries presently obtained some 
footing, which was improved by a series of Franciscans ; but the 
Portuguese traders who followed them into the country brought 
discredit on the Christian name by their profligacy. Such is the 
reason assigned by the priests for their failures. Judging by 
the experience of other countries, the allegation may be true 
enough; but there is another side to the story, according to 
which the missionaries were pretty nearly as ignorant and super- 
stitious as the people they went to teach. Fourteen Capuchins 
at once went, in the same vessel, in 1634, to visit the Queen of 
Matamba, on the recommendation of the Portuguese at Angola. 
Their own accounts of their views and proceedings, as cited in 
Murray's “ History of Discoveries in Africa,” convict them more 
unquestionably of ignorance and folly than the statements of any 
enemy could do. ‘They were evidently chosen, not for their sense 
and self-possession, but for their excitableness under the name 
of zeal, and their credulity under the name of faith. They began 
with believing that every drop of white blood must be drawn 
from their bodies before they could live in Africa; and one of 
them reports his having been blooded ninety-seven times. The 
perseverance with which they go on glorying in conversions 
which they have to bemoan afterwards as hoaxes, is really 
astonishing. ‘Their belief in the magic of the heathens, and in 
the miracles wrought by their own cross, is simply a sign of their 
time; but in other respects their reports manifest none of the 
sagacity which is often found curiously amalgamated with 
the most unreasoning missionary zeal. ‘The tricks with which 
they boast of terrifying the heathen,—smearing the Virgin with 
blood, to make the people fancy her heart was broken at their 
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idolatry, and so forth,—are related with a glee which makes it 
anything but a wonder that the work of such hands should have 
left no surviving trace. All the fourteen Capuchins were worn 
down into a fever with the labour of baptizing the converts who 
flocked to them: but when they complained of the people's 
neglect of the ordinances which should follow baptism, or when 
their requisitions were inconvenient, the negroes betook them- 
selves to their idol-groves, turn and turn about with Christian 
observances. ‘To negroes, the missionaries did not scruple using 
the whip, and especially to the women, who could not retaliate in 
kind. The ladies, however, found their own modes of revenge. A 
princess was once flogged for having appeared in a procession at 
the heels of an idol; and she declared herself a convert at once, 
by the argument of the lash: but somehow, the holy fathers 
found the ladies of the court thenceforth always in their way. 
Above all, they could never sit under their own eaves, nor enjoy 
the beauties of their garden; for the court ladies were always 
bathing in primitive style in the stream just opposite. That 
matter ended in their building a high wall, which deprived them 
of the landscape. When they were on their travels, women were 
for ever coming, in bathing simplicity, to ask for baptism; and 
they amused themselves by throwing on the priest the embarrass- 
ment of finding clothing for them. Others howled all night so 


. that the holy men could get no sleep; while the common joke 
of men, women, and children was to announce, as often as 
possible in every journey, that wild beasts were coming, to 
induce the priests to exhibit themselves as a gymnastic spectacle, 
scrambling up trees in their black cloaks, with horror in their 


faces. That might have been good fun on the one side, and holy 
martyrdom on the other, in its day. But it is all over and gone, 
like other artificial phases of manners. Not a trace is left in 
those regions now of the Portuguese or their faith. In Africa 
as in Asia, it was all failure in the long run. 

That it was the same in America, except in the case of 
Paraguay, already dealt with, can be no wonder, considering how 
conversion was set about there. ‘The priests themselves are our 
informants about this; and, rather than leave us in ignorance of 
the number of souls they freed from the pit, they tell us how 
they managed to save such a multitude. The holy men who laid 
on the whip so effectually in Congo, boasted of 100,000 converts. 
In the first-discovered lands of the New World, “the people 
were driven to baptism as beasts to the water,” the missionaries 
relate. The figure insinuates a notion of unwillingness on the 
part of those rescued from Satan; and Oviedo says of the Indians 
in Cuba, that ‘‘ there was scarcely any one, or but extremely few, 
that willingly became Christians.” At best, they wished only 
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for a new name in baptism; and they soon forgot that. We all 
remember the pathetic story of the West Indian cacique, who, at 
the stake, refused life, temporal or eternal, at the price of conver- 
sion—asking where he should go to live so happily. He was told 
—in heaven; and then he at once refused, on the ground that 
the whites would be there; and he had rather live anywhere or 
nowhere than dwell with such people as he had found the white 
Christians to be. The reason why the least unsuccessful of 
Romish missionaries retired far into Paraguay was, that the 
natives were everywhere perishing before the raising of the Cross 
in the western world. The Cross was carried by priests, it is 
true ; but they were escorted by men driven on by lust of territory, 
of gold, or, at best, of glory: the seed would not grow in ground 
watered with blood, and sweat, and tears. And if the fathers in 
Paraguay could not keep their own fenced garden from lapsing 
into desert, it is no wonder that all was presently barren 
elsewhere. 

From point to point of the vast missionary field of our day, 
Catholic and Protestant meet, face to face; and the spectacle is 
very instructive, if not agreeable. Where both parties hold the 
original doctrine of damnation outside the pale of their own 
church, the rivalry is naturally fearful; and the effect of their 
visible hostility is, of course, injurious in the highest degree to 
their cause. ‘The heathen are sharp, observers of the doings of 
intruders; and their inevitable comment on what they see is 
“See how these Christians hate one another!” More experienced 
observers are not surprised at the renewal of the old battle on 
new ground ; but, as it is so very old, and always and everywhere 
so like itself, they take more interest in comparing the former 
missionary spirit in the Catholic Church with the present, and 
the present missionary spirit in Catholics and Protestants, than 
in attending to their jealousies and antagonism. In some 
respects, the spirit of the proselyting priests has improved within 
two or three centuries. The vainglorious desire for martyrdom 
seems rather to have passed over to the Protestants, whose 
imaginations have been fed by the early reading of Fox (a mar- 
tyrdom in itself), and of missionary adventure among savages. 
In Kirby and Spence’s ‘‘ Entomology,” there is, if we remember 
rightly, an anecdote of a missionary who went into the South 
American forests prepared to be burnt alive or cut to pieces by 
inches, and believing to the last that he could have endured this 
with no great difficulty ; but his martyrdom was of a different 
kind, and he found it required all his patience and faith: he was 
so plagued by mosquitos that his legs had become of & perma- 
nent deep purple. In Mr. F. W. Newman's recently published 
“Missionary Letters,” we find that the elderly lady of the party 

[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]—New Szrigs, Vol. X. No. I. C 
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partook of an analogous experience, though of a milder sort. 
This elderly lady (who ought to have been quiet at home instead 
of burdening her party to carry her to Bagdad) had to do in 
Syria as the Syrians do, in travelling. “ Ach, Edward,” exclaimed 
she to her son, “I expected they would persecute and murder 
us, but I never thought to ride across a mule.” Thus, in the 
churches and chapels of Christian countries, the devotees work 
themselves up to the pitch of martyrdom by heathens; but when 
& mosquito is “the instrument,” as they would say, or when, 
worse still, they suffer by the consequences of inexcusable 
ignorance on their own part, the trial is no slight one, and may 
serve as a test of the spirit of the enterprise. “Old Mrs. 0.” 
ought to have known how she must ride from Latakia to Aleppo, 
if she mounted at all. A far worse misfortune followed, which 
was occasioned by a yet more unaccountable ignorance. “ Mrs. C. 
and the child (an infant grandchild) were pelted with stones,” 
Mr. Newman tells us, “ because we had covered their mohuffis 
(pannier conveyance) with green cotton (over a head like a tent- 
bedstead), to soften the sunlight. But the green colour touched 
Moslem sentiment, it seems. Christians may not wear green 
turbans. When it appeared that it was an old woman and an 
infant, they left off throwing. The green cotton had been torn off, 
and the frames broken; but only a few bruises were suffered.”* 
Who could conceive of a party of educated people, so lately as 
1832, going to Aleppo to learn that “ Christians must not wear 
green turbans,” and that green “touches Moslem sentiment, it 
seems”! Elsewhere, the writer expresses his natural recoil against 
dying on the road in a brawl about piastres; and yet the whole 
party were doing such foolish and ignorant things every day, that 
it was a wonder they ever returned alive. One of them, from 
pious considerations, cut an amulet off his horse's neck with 
a penknife, against the vehement entreaties of his attendants. 
The horse presently fell down an area, and cut open its whole 
side. The comment is, “ This deserves meditation :” and these 
teachers of the heathen find that, besides needlessly outraging 
people's feelings, they have confirmed the particular superstition 
past rooting out. Almost all their troubles were occasioned by 
their own unfitness for their work. Every one of them would 
no doubt have borne unflinchingly being skinned or roasted ; 
but they admit that they find the troubles of the road in Syria 
a sufficient strain on their powers of endurance. One of the 
party was nearly stoned to death; but it was not as a consequence 





of his Christian preaching, but of a complication of imprudences. 
The Jesuits in Thibet, MM. Huc and Gabet, manifest the best 





* Newman’s “ Personal Narrative,” Letter liii. 
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temper we know of in modern missionary enterprise. There is 
no sanctimoniousness about them—no vainglory about courage 
and devotedness ; while they had their wits about them when 
they could act at all, and the gayest and drollest patience when they 
could only suffer. They tell us frankly how they quaked, and 
perspired, and shuddered, in circumstances of danger and horror; 
and yet there is no reader who would not answer for them as a 
couple of the bravest fellows that ever took their chance in out- 
landish countries. Their shrewdness and collectedness testify to 
their true courage, no less than their irrepressible spirit of fun. 
They offer a charming contrast to the brethren who, of old, went 
about seeking martyrdom, in their low and selfish longing for 
glory and a crown. This morbid appetite is not extinct among 
Catholics yet, as we see by Miss Caddell’s account of the 
mission in Japan, where the horrors of torture and mutilation 
are gloated over to set off the biographical sketches, in a taste 
which would have delighted St. Theresa. We will not sicken 
our readers with such details at any length: but there are con- 
trasting anecdotes about Christian children im Japan and Chris- 
tian missionaries in Tahiti, which appear to us such admirable 
illustrations of the two extremes of the missionary spirit, that we 
cannot resist citing them. The date of the Japan anecdote was 
that of the extinction of Christianity in Japan in 1643 ; and that 
of Tahiti was when the early enthusiasm of the missionaries had 
given place to a keen relish for ease and safety, in the finest 
climate and country in the world. The Japan Christians were 
driven into pits of fire, or starved in caverns ; the Tahiti Chris- 
tians were living in handsome dwellings of coral rock, amidst 
groves and lawns,—closing the luxurious day with singing hymns 
about endurance from the heathen for the Gospel’s sake. 

A Christian convert in Japan had seen all his family murdered 
except the younger children. 

“¢ Which shall I begin with?’ asked the executioner, as he approached 
the two youngest of Paul’s children, for the purpose of chopping off 
their fingers. ‘That is your affair, not mine,’ the old Christian 
answered, bluntly—probably to conceal a softer feeling. ‘Cut off 
which, and as many as you please.’ 

“*And O! sighed the little Ignatius, as, in the spirit of the brave 
man, his father, he watched his brother’s fingers falling joint by joint 
beneath the knife of the executioner, ‘how beautiful your hand looks, 
my brother, thus mutilated for the sake of Jesus Christ; and how I 
long for my own turn to come!’ The child who made this exclamation 
was but five years old; yet, without shedding a tear, he afterwards 
endured a similarly protracted amputation, and then silently and 
uaresistingly suffered himself to be cast into the ocean.’’* 





* Caddell’s “ Mission in Japan,” p. 165, 
C2 
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That was one extreme: here is the other. Mr. Herman Mel- 
ville, now son-in-law of Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts (the 
judge who established in “ Med’s Case” there the law established 
by Lord Mansfield in Sommerset’s here), was in Tahiti in 1843 in 
sailor's costume, after a whaling voyage. He naturally longed for 
a little feminine society, but had no “ dre’s coat and beaver” in 
which to present himself. For our part, we should not have 
dreamed of the servants of the heathen in the Gospel having any 
scruples of that genteel sort, or any dread of any person they 
might meet. However, Mr. Melville, who saw their dwellings, 
and themselves at church, was under a different impression, which 
proved to be even more right than he had supposed. 


“One evening, passing the verandah of a missionary’s dwelling, the 
dame his wife, and a pretty blond young girl with ringlets, were 
sitting there, enjoying the sea breeze, then coming in, all cool and 
refreshing, from the spray of the reef. As I approached, the old lady 
peered hard at me, and her very cap seemed to convey a prim rebuke. 
The blue English eyes by her side were also bent on me. But, O 
Heavens! what a glance to receive from such a beautiful creature! As 
for the mob cap, not a fig did I care for it: but, to be taken for any- 
thing but a cavalier by the ringletted one was absolutely unendurable. 
I resolved on a courteous salute—to show my good breeding, if nothing 
more. But, happening to wear a sort of turban—hereafter to be parti- 
cularly alluded to,—there was no taking it off and putting it on again 
with anything like dignity. At any rate, then, here goes a bow. But 
another difficulty presented itself: my loose frock was so voluminous, 
that I doubted whether any spinal curvature would be perceptible. 

“*Good evening, ladies,’ exclaimed I, at last, advancing winningly. 
‘A delightful air from the sea, ladies.’ 

“Hysterics and hartshorn! who would have thought it? The 
young lady screamed, and the old one came near fainting. As for 
myself, I retreated in double-quick time, and scarcely drew ‘breath 
until safely housed in the Calabooza.’’* 


MM. Huc and Gabet, half-way between these extremes of 
cowardice and morbid love of horrors, suit our taste exactly. We 
fear they can have left little fruit behind them ; but nothing can 
be better than the temper in which they went forth to sow the 
seed. 

Where the case of the missionary becomes compounded by his 
meeting with Christian as well as heathen antagonism, the whole 
beauty of the enterprise vanishes. Careless and romantic people, 
who think well of all missions as long as a handful of Christians 
are proposing to convert a nation of heathens, are yet unable to 
look with any satisfaction on the encounter of opposing mission- 
aries on the same spot. If the following is a specimen of the 





* “QOmoo,” p. 166. 
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closing scenes of Catholic missions (and Catholics can hardly go 
anywhere now without finding the ground pre-occupied by Pro- 
testants), it is a melancholy decline since the days of the Xaviers 
and Vieyras. 

In order to save souls, as of old, the Romanists made re- 
peated ineffectual attempts to plant a mission in Tahiti, which 
seemed, otherwise, to be under the doom of Protestantism. 


“ But,” says Mr. Melville (Omoo, p. 124), “ invariably treated with 
contumely, they sometimes met with open violence; and in every 
case those directly concerned in the enterprise were ultimately forced 
to depart. In one instance, two priests, Laval and Caset, after enduring 
a series of persecutions, were set upon by the natives, maltreated, and 
finally carried aboard a small trading schooner, which eventually put 
them ashore at Wallis Island,—a savage place, some two thousand miles 
to the westward. Now, that the resident English missionaries autho- 
rised the banishment of these priests is a fact undenied by themselves. 
I was also repeatedly informed that by their inflammatory harangues 
they instigated the riots which preceded the sailing of the schooner. 
At all events, it is certain that their unbounded influence with the na- 
tives would easily have enabled them to prevent everything that took 
place on this occasion, had they felt so inclined.” 


The consequences were, the French expedition to Tahiti, and 
of course the reintroduction of Romish priests. Mr. Melville 
and his sailor-comrades received from the Protestant missionaries 
the single notice of a parcel of pious tracts. ‘The Frenchmen 
called, and gained the advantage of their civility, in a chance of 
converting the merry whalers. ‘“ They were little dried-up French- 
men, in long straight gowns of black cloth, and unsightly three- 
cornered hats, so preposterously big that, in putting them on, 
the reverend fathers seemed extinguishing themselves.” “ ‘They 
looked sanctimonious enough abroad; but that went for nothing, 
since, at home in their retreat, they were a couple of Friar Tucks, 
holding priestly wassail over many a cup of good red brandy, and 
rising late in the morning.” The Protestant missionaries allowed 
the natives to believe that these priests were necromancers ; and 
the natives were for ever peeping in at the open sides of the Romish 
chapel at the spells and apparatus of magic—the altar, the cru- 
cifix, and the censers,—and listening with dread to the incanta- 
tion of the mass. The one fine road—the Broom-road, the 
loveliest promenade in the world, made under the orders of the 
missionaries, for their convenience in visiting their stations,— 
must witness occasional meetings between the rival Christian 
teachers. Among those grassy glens, palm groves, forest-covered 
hills, and leaping streams, the spirit of hatred burns as fiercely 
as in the cells of the Inquisition. “On a fine evening—but all 
are fine evenings there,—you see a bevy of silk bonnets and 
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parasols passing along the Broom-road: perhaps a band of pale 
little white urchins—sickly exotics,—and oftener still, sedate 
elderly gentlemen, with canes, at whose appearance the natives 
here and there slink into their huts. These are the missionaries, 
their wives and children, taking a family airing.” Approaching 
may be seen, peeping from their preposterous hats, “like a 
couple of snails, the two little Frenchmen.” If any natives have 
ventured to abide the approach of the missionaries, they see the 
scowl on the brows of the rival professors of the religion of 
peace. On the Sunday, they hear something like this,—for there 
seems to be a general resemblance between the sermons preached 
from Sunday to Sunday,—none of them requiring any strenuous 
intellectual exercise, though all the force of passion and pre- 
judice goes into denunciations of the Wee-wees (the French) :— 
“Wicked priests here: and wicked idols in women’s clothes, and 
brass chains. Good friends, no you speak or look at them—but I 
know you wont: they belong to a set of robbers—the wicked Wee- 
Good friends, this small island, but very wicked, and very 
poor: these two go together. Why Beretanee (Britain) so great? 
Because that island good island, and send mickonaree to poor Kannaka 
(Polynesian). In Beretanee, every man rich: plenty things to buy, 
and plenty things to sell. Houses bigger than Pomare’s, and more 
grand Good friends, little to eat left at my house. Schooner 
from Sydney no bring bag of flour; and Kannaka no bring fig and 
fruit enough. Mickonaree do great deal for Kannaka: Kannaka do 
little for Mickonaree. So, good friends, weave plenty of cocoa-nut 
baskets, fill °em, and bring ’em to-morrow.’’*, 


And is it so? The people, themselves scantily fed, and 
growing more hungry year by year in their cabins, must carry 
their meat and fruit to the grand house with the verandah and 
lawn, and make roads and build houses, with the Gospel, as 
above, for wages! This is the successful side,—of those who 
secure the ground first. And, for the Catholic phase, the idle 
priests, destitute of disciples, have their bamboo chapel to them- 
selves, and obtain intercourse only by bribes of brandy, with 
Protestant spies peeping in at the midnight carouse! Is this 
the issue of the system instituted by the Xaviers and Vieyras, 
and occupying the complete organization of the most proselyting 
church in the world? Counting each baptism as a soul saved, 
the Catholics may consider their missions successful: but from 
every other point of view, what can be more complete than the 
failure? No civilization, no enlightenment,—not even super- 
ficial success and external prosperity to show for centuries of 
missionary effort and sacrifice ! 

If such is the result in the Catholic case, which comprehends 


* «Qmoo,” p. 172. 
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all conceivable advantages, the completest organization in the 
world, the sanction of kings, the wealth of empires, and the 
facilities arising from unity of doctrines, what could be hoped 
from Protestant missions, in which all these aids are wanting ? 
Missionaries of different sects are more apt to denounce than to 
aid each other; and the individuals who go forth are not ap- 
pointed under any extensive organization, but represent sectional 
opinions and sympathies, and are sustained by voluntary contri- 
butions. What success we hear of is of the Catholic sort—souls 
saved by baptism (for we shall see presently what the amount of 
success in a wider view really is); and yet there has recently 
appeared a book in which the failure of missions is attributed by 
an earnest divine to the very doctrine of eternal punishment 
which alone furnishes to missions their plea of success. The 
Rev. Edward White, in his “Theory of Missions,” reprobates the 
horrible conception of hell as unscriptural, and causing a vast 
amount of infidelity; and he recommends, as a fair medium 
between that dogma and the doctrine of Universal Restoration, 
his view of the annihilation of the wicked. One section of his 
tract is this :— 


“TII. Another benefit arising from the adoption of the Seripture 
doctrine here advocated is, that it places the Misstonary ENTERPRISE 
in the light of the glory of God before the churches at home and the 
heathen abroad. I would ask of any frequenter of our ‘ May meetings’ 
whether the aspect of the Exeter Hall assemblages is one which be- 
tokens a very earnest belief in the everlasting suffering of the barba- 
rians of Asia, Africa, and America. The pious persons thus gathered 
are among the flower of the churches. They believe, as strongly as 
they are able, in what they profess ; but the doctrine is incredible, and 
therefore produces but small impression, in proportion to the general 
earnestness of the believers. I have the authority of missionaries for 
affirming that some of our best evangelists, living in personal contact 
for years with the Pagan millions, are driven almost to despair and 
paralysis of heart by the pressure of the doctrines which they have 
been sent out to proclaim. This has been repeatedly admitted to me 
by some whose names are honoured far as they are known. Now, let 
the churches of Christ embrace the doctrine of life in Jesus 
Christ alone, and of graduated punishment ; let the missionaries carry 
it abroad—the doctrine that the Gospel is the literal word of life and 
immortality to literally dying men, and it is impossible not to antici- 
pate at least the arising of a more joyous zeal at home, and a more 
welcome reception of the message in foreign lands. The annual 
reports of our societies do not conceal the fact that at present scarcely 
anything has been done by modern Christianity for the overthrow of 
the great Paganisms of the East. There are scattered bands of con- 
verts; but China and India, with their 500,000,000 of mankind, are 
heathen, obstinately heathen, still.””—p. 73. 
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Sparing our readers the melancholy list of failures and infi- 
nitesimal successes—the ‘‘one convert” in five years, in ten, in 
twenty, or the falling back of a dozen or a score, or of a whole 
island population, like that of which we are told by the martyr 
of Erromanga, Mr. Williams, when the people assembled, and 
solemnly re-established their Paganism, we will at once confront 
the case put forward by the missionary world as their chef-d'wuvre, 
—that of the Pacific Islands, and Tahiti in particular. It is 
between seventy and eighty years since the Polynesian mis- 
sionary movement began, the reading of “Cook's Voyages” having 
fixed the attention of pious men on that field. The subject was 
brought under Lady Huntingdon’s notice in 1787; and two 
missionaries approved by her would have been sent out, but that 
they could not obtain episcopal ordination. In 1796, twenty- 
nine missionaries went out in the Duff, and most of them settled 
in Tahiti, a few dispersing themselves to the Friendly Islands 
and the Marquesas. It is now therefore sixty years since that 
attack was made on the superstition of the heathen which is put 
forward as the most successful. An entire generation of the 
islanders and the youth of another have grown up in the presence 
of Christianity ; and for a whole generation the old faith is con- 
sidered to have been uprooted. Twenty-five Christians were 
immediately established in comfort and abundance ; they went to 
work at once, and their successors have been overseers of that 
work to this hour. Commander Wilkes, of the United States 
Exploring Expedition, was surprised to find in 1839 that there 
was scarcely a native, even of the elderly generation, who could 
not read and write. To a careless eye, no trace of Paganism 
was apparent. ‘The Sunday was observed with a strictness 
worthy of New England; yet the missionaries complained to 
Commander Wilkes that it was difficult to meet with a case of 
sincere piety. In 1840,when the American visitors were present 
at a religious service—a missionary who had lived forty years in 
the island being in the pulpit—there was a fray among the 
natives present which threatened to deluge the church with 
blood, and compelled the ladies and children of the mission to 
fly. The queen and her consort both drank outrageously, and 
were not seldom seen boxing one another's ears, and grappling 
and growling in the dust, like fighting-dogs. The good Quaker 
Wheeler, who went out in a ship of his own to ascertain the real 
state of things in the South Sea Islands, said of Tahiti in 1834, 
after a long and careful investigation of its state, ‘‘ Certainly, 
appearances are unpromising; and, however unwilling to adopt 
such a conclusion, there is reason to apprehend that Christian 
principle is a great rarity.” Since that time, the difficulties with 
the French have wrought to lessen the church gatherings, and 
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empty the schools. The people have the Bible in their own 
tongue, and they turn over its pages in a listless sort of way. 
Their old notion of the taboo is concentrated upon the Sunday ; 
so that Sabbatarian observances are genuine ; yet their spiritual 
state is one so painful and disagreeable that, as it must be indi- 
cated, we would rather do it by an extract than in language of 
our own, observing that the missionaries themselves, while the 
most superficially-informed people in the island as to the real 
condition of its morals, mournfully admit that the great problem 
which they have hitherto failed to solve is bringing the new faith 
to bear on the purification of works. They take care that their . 
children shall not learn one word of the native language ; they 
permit no intercourse between their families and the inhabitants ; 
and, when a playground is wanted for the European pupils of a 
school, a wall of great height is built all round it—a curious 
illustration, however necessary, of the equal brotherhood of men 
theoretically introduced by Christianity ! 

But to our extract, which illustrates the native view of what 
the profession of Christianity includes. Mr. Herman Melville 
and the doctor of a whaler were desirous of ascertaining what 
the converts understood by becoming Christians, when the oppor- 
tunity occurred in the course of a visit to an old servant or mes- 
senger of Queen Pomare, a widower with three daughters, all 
communicants :— 

“We dropped in one evening, and found the ladies at home. My 
long friend engaged his favourites, the two younger girls, at the game 
of ‘how,’ or hunting a stone under three piles of tappa. As for my- 
self, I lounged on a mat with Ideea, the eldest, dallying with her 
grass fan, and improving my knowledge of Tahitian. The occasion 
was well adapted to my purpose, and I began— 

“* Ah, Ideea, mickonaree oee ?’ the same as drawling out,‘ By the 
by, Miss Ideea, do you belong to the Church ?’ ‘Yes, me mickonaree,’ 
was the reply. But the assertion was at once qualified by certain 
reservations so curious that I cannot forbear their relation. ‘ Micko- 
naree ena’ (church member here), exclaimed she, laying her hand upon 
her mouth, and a strong emphasis on the adverb. In the same way, 
and with similar exclamations, she touched her eyes and hands. This 
done, her whole air changed in an instant ; and she gave me to under- 
stand, by unmistakeable gestures, that in certain other respects she 
was not exactly a ‘mickonaree.’ In short, Ideea was (as Pope 
gives it)— 

‘*¢A sad good Christian at the heart, 
A very heathen in the carnal part.’ 

“The explanation terminated in a burst of laughter, in which all 
three sisters joined; and, for fear of looking silly, the doctor and my- 
| self. As soon as good breeding would permit, we took leave.’’* 


* “Qmoo,” p. 177. 
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In church, indifference is the most obvious state of mind in 
the congregation ; so that one understands why it is sometimes 
necessary to send men out into the highways with ratans, to 
drive the people into the church, in the way which so keenly 
disgusted the excellent Daniel Wheeler. What is overheard 
among the gossips on the benches is censorious remark on their 
neighbour's dress or behaviour; and then they sit down to their 
“ Eucharist feast of bread-fruit,” keep the rest of the Sabbath 
wholly idle, and, as soon as it expires, plunge into week-day prac- 
tices such as well-nigh paralyze the heart and tongue of the true 

_missionary. We need not add that this method of reception of 
Christianity is not to be supposed universal; but we find the 
missionaries owning that it is a rare thing to find a sincere 
Christian among their converts; and we observe that voyagers 
who go a second time to the islands inhabited by missionaries, 
are usually found to retract their praises of the religious bearing 
of the people. Commander Wilkes, for one, admits certain con- 
ditions of Tahitian life, especially in the palace, “ which were 
little dreamed of in our former visit.” In Captain Beechey’s 
“Narrative” of his Pacific voyage in 1831, we find a protest 
against the couleur de rose statements of Mr. Ellis, the missionary, 
in his “‘ Polynesian Researches,” and a declaration that he, who 
saw the people as they were, and not behind the decorous veil of 
superstition or hypocrisy, witnessed scenes “which must have 
convinced the greatest sceptic of the thoroughly immoral con- 
dition of the people.”-——Vol. i. p. 287. 

To this it must be added, that the poor creatures have lost 
some of the best virtues that they had. Christian missionaries 
go forth in a spirit of complacency which to the philosopher 
appears really mournful. The one supposition on which mis- 
sionaries proceed is, that the heathen are in a wholly lost and 
damnable state. It never occurs to them that there are things 
in heathen morals and manners which might edify Christian mis- 
sionaries ; as, for instance, the brotherly love and social harmony 
which exist before missionaries appear to awaken thought and 
create opinion, and then take flight for ever. 

Enormous evils undoubtedly coexist with this harmony—as 
a life of pleasure-seeking, of indolence, of ignorance, and other 
bad things; but, as far as it goes, the amiability and instinctive 
kindliness and joyousness are a good, and any one who chooses 
to break in upon the old state of things is bound to take care 
that the society he takes in hand is left in at least as good a 
state as that in which he found it. If this test were applied, we 
fear it would be discovered that the well-meaning, but bigoted 
and conceited missionaries, have destroyed the old graces without 
introducing any virtues which can be relied upon; just as all 
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missionaries go to work to root out the faiths by which men 
have lived, and thrust upon them another which can never be 
as congenial to them. It does not seem to have occurred to any 
of these special friends of the heathen that there is a genuine 
religious faith at the root of the practice of cannibalism, and 
again of the suttee, and other Pagan observances. It might 
do them good to learn that, man being a supposed compound 
of body and spirit, and the gods having decreed that all things 
should return into their origin, it may be a pious observance, 
however rude, to eat captives, or other resplendent offerings 
to the gods. The gods imbibe and assimilate the spirit as a 
man dies; and it is supposed to be pleasing to them that 
body should, in an analogous way, be assimilated by body. 
In Ellis’s “ Polynesian Researches” this view is exhibited re- 
peatedly and clearly. Our readers will probably remember the 
account in the eighteenth chapter of the first volume, of the 
native notion of death:—That the spirit is drawn out of the 
body as the sword out of the scabbard; and that it is conveyed 
to the region of Night, and there devoured by the gods, after 
being scraped with a shell by its deceased relations for the divine 
feast: and how, if it was not finished at once, but divided into 
three meals, it came forth immortal. The corresponding body, 


if eaten in a single meal, was altogether assimilated, like the 
spirit so devoured by the god; and the paramount qualities of 
the deceased were appropriated when his body was assimilated. 
In the eighth chapter of the second volume, the subject is resumed, 
so as to leave no doubt of the missionaries’ view of cannibalism, 
though they have so little regarded in their own teachings the 
existence of any traditional principle at all. Mr. Ellis says— 


“From the many favourable traits in their character, we have been 
unwilling to believe they had ever been cannibals: the conviction of 
our mistake has, however, been impressed by evidence so various and 
multiplied as to preclude uncertainty. Their mythology leads them 
to suppose that the spirits of the dead are eaten by the gods or demons, 
and that the spiritual part of their sacrifices is eaten by the spirit of 
the idol before whom it is presented. . . . In some of the islands 
‘Man-eater’ was an epithet of the principal deities; and it was pro- 
bably in connexion with this that the king, who often personated the 
god, appeared to eat the human eye (handed to him on a leaf, at the 
time of sacrifice). Part of some human victims were eaten by the 
priests.” —Vol. ii. p. 221. 


Thus might there be an idea and a belief at the bottom even 
of canuibalism. 

By considerations of faith is the practice of the suttee sanc- 
tified to the Hindoos, as our readers may remember the English 
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public learned through an admirable article on Major Ludlow 
and his Indian reforms, in the. “‘ Quarterly Review” of September, 
1851. Unlike Major Ludlow, the sectarian missionaries whom 
Exeter Hall sends forth pay no attention—much less respect— 
to observances which are no more the product of nothing than 
their own rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. ‘The conse- 
quences of their method of merciless extirpation are seen, in 
religion, in such ineffectual conformity as the missionaries 
themselves lament; and in morals and social welfare, in such 
deterioration as we must briefly exhibit. The missionaries have 
cleared away from the field of their own vision the old sacrifices, 
garlands, and festivals, and have caused the old idols to be laid 
down as doorsteps, to be trampled on every hour ; but they them- 
selves admit, as we have said, that a sincere Christian is a great 
rarity, while some other modes of belief are becoming less scarce. 
The influence of the Romish mission in the Pacific Islands will 
probably appear by-and-by in something of the same form as now 
in China,—in a mongrel profession, bred of the new and the old 
ritual religions. Meantime, Paganism lurks in recesses of the 
mountains, and discreet visitors, who prove their dislike of the 
“‘mickonaree” doings altogether, may get a sight of it, under 
heavy pledges of secrecy; and it is not very long since a new 
sect arose which caused much anxiety, from the number of people 
whom it induced to believe in three separate gods—Jehovah, 
Jesus Christ, and the indigenous prophetess of a former century, 
Hapu, whom no doubt the Romish priests could easily transform 
into the Virgin. It is for the thousands at home who supply 
the funds of our missions to decide whether it is for Christianizing 
in this manner and to this degree that they contribute their 
money—from the pious banker, who announces from the chair 
in May the tens or hundreds with which he heads the subscrip- 
tion, to the maid-of-all-work, who hides her silver under copper 
at the door of the Methodist chapel. 

When the statistics of proselytism exhibit failure too thorough 
to be disputed about, the missionary party take refuge in the 
plea of the good done by the spread of civilization. Some have 
aright todo this. It appears that the Moravians are distin- 
guished from all other Christian sects by their success ; and that 
their peculiarity consists in taking care of works in the first 
place, confident that Christian faith will follow when its preachers 
can assume the strong ground of beneficence and morality. 
There have been American missions of a character which the 
Protestant world elsewhere would do well to imitate,—missions 
both to Pagans and monotheists, which have done a world of good 
by rendering their pupils industrious and happy in the first 
place, as the best means of rendering them pious afterwards. 
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The late Sir Alexander Johnston, who abolished slavery and 
instituted trial by jury in Ceylon, bore the strongest testimony 
to the merits of the sensible, cheerful, and disinterested American 
missionaries in that island. They showed there what they could 
do with Pagans; and in Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria, they 
have proved among monotheists how superior their method is to 
that of teachers who begin with “ essential doctrines” which 
must be mere gibberish to the unprepared popular mind of a 
different race. The difference lies in the teachers’ belief or dis- 
belief in the peril threatening the heathen and heretics. Of 
course, if men are saved by baptism and damned without it, there 
can be no time spared from baptizing; and thus the Catholics 
were swinging their besoms, and orthodox Protestants driving 
the multitude in to Christian ordinances by the ratan, while 
teachers with cooler brains, and hearts more at peace, were help- 
ing their charge to dig and sow, to spin and weave, and store up 
means of comfort for themselves and one another. While this 
last order of scholars has at least preserved traces of the imported 
civilization, the former have, for the most part, lapsed into deeper 
corruption, and are in danger (according to the creed of their 
instructors) of being damned for their vices, if not for their 
idolatry. Having described what our missionary authorities 
parade every year as their chief success, we will append the latest 
case of what we should call failure, as indicating the difficulties 
of the enterprise. We have seen what a Romanist missionary 
had to say after twenty-five years of labour in India; and we 
know that our Protestant mission to New Zealand produced only 
one convert in the interval between 1814 and 1825. Here is 
the latest case within our knowledge, which tells of a period of 
seven years. The scene is Loo-Choo, where Captain Basil 
Hall’s imagination was so curiously enchanted by some indige- 
nous influence or other. It is probable that his report of the 
paradisiacal innocence and bliss of the inhabitants originated 
the very scheme which at present stands thus as to results :— 


“The same evening,” says Bayard Taylor in 1854, “a native boat 
came off, bringing Dr. Bettelheim, the sole European resident on the 
island. He was a missionary who had been placed there by a society 
of English naval officers who, about seven years ago, formed the 
design of Christianizing those parts, and selected the doctor as their 
first instrument. It was eighteen months since any vessel had 
touched at Napa; and the missionary came on board in a state of 
great excitement. He was received by the Commodore, and, after a 
stay of an hour, returned to the shore. . . . Onmy return to the 
vessel (after an exploration of the island), I called at the residence of 
Dr. Bettelheim, which was a very neat cottage, furnished him by the 
authorities of Loo-Choo, on a slope behind Capstan Rock. His family 
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consisted of his wife—a mild, amiable Englishwoman—and two 
children. The house was plain, but comfortable, and the view of the 
neighbouring rock enchanting; yet I could not but doubt whether 
anything can atone for such a complete removal from the world of 
civilised men. Even the zeal of the missionary must flag when it is 
exercised in vain. After seven years’ labour, all the impression 
which Dr. Bettelheim appears to have produced upon the natives is 
expressed in their request, touching from its very earnestness—‘ Take 
this man away from among us!’ ’’* 


Those who can conceive of a Confucian priest being turned 
out into the Isle of Man in like manner, or a zealous Mussulman 
in the Isle of Wight, trying to persuade everybody to see as he 
sees, and hope and fear exactly the same things as himself, and 
to do as people do in his climate and stage of civilization, may 
easily sympathize with both the Loo-Choo people and their 
uninvited visitor. Or, the actual spectacle of our own island of 
Achill, where a Pagan sort of Romanist peasantry gnash their 
teeth at once at the emissaries of “John Tuam,” and at the 
Scripture readers sent by the Evangelicals, may serve very well 
as a specimen of missionary life and influences, in the South or 
any other sea. As for the results on human morals and happi- 
ness, we will recur to the great show case, put forth as the best. 

In 1777, Captain Cook found 200,000 people inhabiting 
Tahiti. He declared his estimate to be rather under than over 
the mark. Those were the days of wars, human sacrifices, 
infanticide, and that ordinary recklessness of life which the 
missionaries profess to have, generally speaking, cured. Aged 
natives at that time remembered the high-priest Teearmoar, who 
uttered the prophecy which the people caught up for its strange- 
ness at first, and repeat now for its dread pathos. It is at this 
day sung in the depths of retreat, where the missionaries cannot 
overhear— 

“A harree ta fow, “The palm-tree shall grow, 


A toro ta farraro, The coral shall spread, 
A now ta tararta.” But man shall cease.” 


A census taken just before the American Exploring Expedition 
was there, showed the indigenous population to be 9000. ‘The 
missionaries called it 8000. In the Sandwich Islands, the 
decline of the population is such as history can scarcely parallel, 
and as every hearer at an Exeter Hall May meeting should be 
informed of. We are told, not only by native tradition, but by 
the early navigators of the Pacific, that there were once human 
abodes wherever there was good soil and water, and that the 
population of this group was not less than 400,000. Now it is 





* “Tndia, China, and Japan,” by Bayard Taylor, pp. 366, 369. 
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under 65,000. Twenty-five years ago—within the period of 
strenuous missionary effort,—it was double this. If Tahiti had 
its ancient high-priest, with his doleful prophecy, the Sandwich 
Islands have their historian, with his equally mournful comment 
on his own times, “ On account of the woful events which have 
happened, the kingdom is sick;—it is a skeleton, and near 
death. Yes,—the whole Hawaiian nation is near its end.” 
These facts may appear to need no comment: but it is of impor- 
tance to ascertain what relation the presence of missionaries 
bears to the broad and clear fact of the unchecked depopulation 
of the islands in which they have settled. According to the 
missionaries themselves, an unbounded licentiousness prevailed 
before any European had set foot anywhere in the Pacific ; and 
it continued after foreigners had begun to resort to the islands, 
and before the missionaries arrived. During the first period 
there were the wars and barbarous heathen customs which tend 
to depopulation, and a truly heathen licentiousness. During the 
second period, there was the addition of physical and moral 
mischiefs—diseases and intemperance,—which, acting upon the 
established licentiousness, might account for even such a depopu- 
lation as is recorded. But now, when the missionaries declare 
the people to be pure, in comparison with their former condition, 
and cured of their tendency to war, infanticide, and recklessness 
of life, the depopulation is found to have proceeded faster than 
ever,—even to the extent of half the total number in five-and- 
twenty years. The natives themselves charge the missionaries 
with no small portion of it; and a good many visitors are of the 
same opinion. The people say that the missionaries promised 
them life, but have brought them only death; and that it is not 
a future life that they want, but to live long where they are, and 
as happily as they used to do before all their customs were 
changed, and their pleasures taken away. There can be no 
question of the injurious effects upon health and life of the 
forcible change of habits imposed by the missionaries, nor of the 
fatal results of some of their over-legislation. Even the least 
important change of all—that of dress,—has rendered the people 
hable in a much increased degree to consumption and related 
maladies. Far worse is the effect of the suppression of the old 
sports and festivals. The people cannot receive hymn-singing 
and prayer-meetings as a substitute; and they relapse into an 
indolence and sensuality which leave nothing to be wondered at 
in the shortening of their lives. Of the deepening of the poverty 
of the poor with the growth of the aristocratic spirit under the 
missionaries, and of the deterioration of the health of whole 
settlements by a chronic hunger which their forefathers never 
knew, recent accounts from the most various quarters leave no 
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room to doubt. And when the dullness of their lives has aggra- 
vated their licentiousness, how do the missionaries deal with it ? 
How do they treat the milder forms of licence which they have 
not succeeded in extirpating ? They put upon tropical lovers the 
screw of puritanical laws too strict for Old England and New 
England two centuries ago. It is very well understood that 
infanticide is most frequent in societies where public shame 
awaits the unmarried mother, and that sensual vices are most 
gross where they are most harshly dealt with; and, as might be 
expected, the Pacific Islands are no exception to this rule. The 
girls of those islands are as proud of having white husbands 
(knowing them to be local husbands only) as the women of Cape 
Coast now, and the Indian women of the western hemisphere in 
the early days of its discovery: but the South Sea islanders, 
having learned the consequence of the appearance of half-caste 
children, resort to practices which render the decline of popula- 
tion no wonderful matter at all. Like the grim old Pilgrim 
Elders, the missionaries inflict imprisonment and public shame 
where young mothers are not married in their Church. If, in 
New England, such culprits suffered in heart-broken silence, or 
were hardened, or rendered hypocrites, the effect on a people 
whose ancestors practised infanticide as a duty, is easily con- 
ceivable. The children of the tropics suffer under the missionary 
method more bitterly than their childish hearts can bear. On 
the one hand, they are accessible to new temptations, and per- 
petuate frolics which their spiritual masters are the last to know 
of; and, on the other, they escape punishment by those very 
forms of crime which Exeter Hall orators hold up to public 
horror as the most monstrous features of heathenism. Under 
every imaginable incentive to abortion and infanticide, and to 
licentiousness aggravated by the necessity of secrecy, it is no 
wonder if depopulation advances, and if the natives consider the 
missionaries accountable for it. Commander Wilkes, whose pre- 
possessions are all in favour of the missionaries, remarks on 
their unpardonable inattention to the physical welfare of their 
charge. After citing the extraordinary fact that there were no 
physicians in the settlements, he adds (vol. ii. p. 49), “ ‘This 
struck me as an instance of neglect in its managers; and I was 
surprised to hear that the London Society did not employ any 
medical men.” Will not the subscribers to missions inquire how 
it is that, while the desolation of death creeps over the neigh- 
bourhood of settlements where missionaries flourish, no measures 
are taken for the most effectual treatment of disease? Under 
any methods whatever now, however, the case will apparently be 
solved by the elimination of the principal element—the disap- 
pearance of the people proposed to be saved, 
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Tt must be remembered, as we have said in another connexion, 
that each condition and mode of life has its own virtues—the 
savage among the rest. The natives of these islands have lost the 
virtues they were once known by,—their social harmony (arising 
from a course of instinctive, instead of thoughtful and opinion- 
ated life), their frankness and truthfulness, and their gaiety of 
heart. Childish qualities these were, certainly; virtues sure to 
be superseded, sooner or later: but the question is all;important 
to these poor people, whether their old qualities shall be super- 
seded by better or worse. The question is answered by facts in 
more ways than one; and especially by the depopulation of the 
region. The people were never very industrious. ‘They are now 
fatally idle. Of old, there was food enough for the multitude of 
inhabitants seen by Captain Cook; now, whole districts, then 
fertile, have lapsed into mere wilderness; and the disciples 
who are taxed in fig, bread-fruit, and banana, for the use of the 
missionaries, have to go without themselves. The testimony to 
a large proportion of the people being actually underfed, is too 
strong to be questioned for a moment. That form of pauperism 
is perpetually on the increase,—the aristocracy, who are favoured 
by the missionaries, becoming more and more tyrannical in their 
requisitions on “the common people.” In former days, even the 
belles of the island—the prettiest daughters of the richest chiefs, 
—used to make tappa for clothing ; and the sound of the tappa- 
hammer was perpetually heard. Now, Manchester cottons are 
worn as gowns and mantles, and the poke bonnet (the religious 
bonnet of England) has superseded other head-coverings: and 
the hands which made tappa and head-gear are idle. Tools and 
utensils are purchased from the ships by easy services, and the 
making of these has ceased. The culture of cotton was attempted, 
some years ago, and a factory was set up in Eimeo. The people 
were amused at first; but in a few months they would work no 
more, and the machinery was sent to Sydney. The sugar-cane 
was found to flourish ; but native labour could not be depended 
on, nor, in a little while, obtained at all. Whatever is done, in 
the way of tillage or of the arts, is done by foreigners. The 
natives are what Friend Wheeler described them, when he said, 
“There is scarcely anything so striking or pitiable as their 
aimless, nerveless mode of spending life.” Quaker as he was, he 
would not have so judged if he had seen them in their best days, 
amidst their few employments and their vivacious amusements, 

before they made themselves of a sad countenance, that they 
might stand well with the missionaries, Children’s lives may be 
aimless, but they are not nerveless; and neither were those of 
he Tahitians before the date of their spiritual conquest. Here 
are two testimonies. Mr. Melville says,— 

{Vol. LXVI. No, CXXIX.]—New Sznizs, Vol. X. No. I. D 
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“For what reasons necklaces and garlands of flowers among the 
women were also (in addition to the native costume generally) for- 
bidden, I never could learn; but it is said they were associated in 
some way with a forgotten heathen observance. Many pleasant and 
seemingly innocent sports and pastimes are likewise interdicted. In 
old times there were several athletic games practised, such as wrest- 
ling, foot-racing, throwing the javelin, and archery. In all these they 
greatly excelled; and, for some, splendid festivals were instituted, 
Among their every-day amusements were dancing, tossing the foot- 
ball, kite-flying, flute-playing, and singing traditional ballads: now, 
all punishable offences, though most of them have been so long in dis- 
use that they are nearly forgotten. In the same way, the ‘Opio,’ or 
festive harvest-home of the bread-fruit, has been suppressed ; though 
as described to me by Captain Bob (a native) it seemed wholly free 
from any immoral tendency. Against tattooing, of any kind, there is 
a severe law. 

“That this abolition of their national amusements and customs is 
not willingly acquiesced in, is shown in the frequent violation of many 
of the statutes inhibiting them, and especially in the frequency with 
which their ‘ hevars,’ or dances, are practised in secret. Doubtless, in 
thus denationalizing the Tahitians, as it were, the missionaries were 
prompted by a sincere desire for good; but the effect has been lament- 
able. Supplied with no amusements in place of those forbidden, the 
Tahitians, who require more recreation than other people, have sunk 
into a listlessness, or indulge in sensualities, a hundred times more 
pernicious than all the games ever celebrated in the temple of 'Tanee.’’* 


Commander Wilkes says,— 


“Though much has been done for the improvement of the natives, 
still it appears evident that much more might have been done if the 
missionaries had not confined themselves so exclusively to teaching 
from the Scriptures. The natives, by all accounts, are extremely fond 
of story-telling ; and marvellous tales of their ancestors and ancient 
gods are even now a source of amusement. The missionaries... . 
would have succeeded sooner in eradicating the practice of reciting 
these legends, had they provided a substitute in works of fiction 
inculcating moral and religious lessons, or teaching useful knowledge 
So also, while it was indispensable to put down those amusements 
which were the means or incentives to debauchery, this measure ought 
to have been accompanied by the introduction of innocent modes of 
recreation. For want of the first resource, much time is now spent in 
unmeaning gossip; and the necessity for the other is often shown i 
listless idleness.”’+ 


After bearing at some length his testimony to the failure of 
“‘ mickonaree ” industry and notions of dress, Commander Wilkes 
adds, ‘“‘ Many of the missionaries now see these things in theif 
true light, and informed me that they were endeavouring to pur 
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sue'a more enlightened course.” Have they informed their sup- 
porters and subscribers to the same effect? Was anything said 
at the last or any preceding May meeting,—and will anything be 
said at the next, about these mistakes and failures? It was a 
pretty strong confidence which led men forth to impose on a vast 
majority of mankind the dogmas and tastes of a very small 
minority ; not to communicate proveable knowledge, it must be 
observed, but to impose dogmas, at the cost of eradicating beliefs, 
warring against all natural influences, local and moral, and 
thereby breaking the spring of the native character, and pre- 
paring a whole race for premature extinction. One would think 
that when the agents of such an operation found themselves more 
or less mistaken in their aims and methods, they would learn 
modesty in their office, and possibly sympathy with their perishing 
charge. But where are there evidences of this ? 


“The natives of both sexes,’’ says Commander Wilkes, “seem pas- 


sionately fond of flowers; but the use of them in dress has been dis- 
couraged by their teachers, who have taught them that such vanities 
are unbecoming to Christians. I am at a loss to understand why so 
innocent a pleasure should not have been encouraged, rather than dis- 
countenanced. In conformity with this opinion, the absence of 
flowers around the missionaries’ dwellings is universal, and cannot fail 
to be remarked, in a climate where the plants most admired in their 
own country as exotics, are of almost spontaneous growth.”’* 


Alas! thus it is. Coalscuttle bonnets for the garland and 
palm-leaf! The Old Hundred for the national ballad! Levitical 
law for heroic tradition! A taboo-Sunday every week, and no 
harvest-home once a year! Idleness, breeding slander and dis- 
soluteness, for the easy but willing occupation of former days! 
All distinctive character covered over with hypocrisy, and native 
prattle absorbed by cant! The palm-tree growing, the coral 
spreading, and man dwindling and perishing! If such are the 
best and choicest fruits of English Protestant missions, with what 
grace can Protestants scoff at Romish failures ? 

The natural question here arises—How we happen to have 
foreign missions still, if these are the results? This significant 
and comprehensive question could not be fully answered in 
smaller compass than a volume; but such reply as we can give 
in a few pages will be better than nothing, if it sets our readers 
at a point of view from which they may discover more for 
themselves. 

The balance-sheet of the Foreign and Colonial Missions for 
1855, exhibited at the May meetings and in the religious news- 
papers of this year, shows that the amount spent in this kind of 
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charity is nearly half a million—in the precise figures 
479,0551. 2s. 10d. This does not include the expenditure for 
translations of the Scriptures. The Church Society spent above 
116,0001., the Wesleyan above 111,0001. These are the largest 
amounts. The remaining fifteen descend from the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, 94,000I., to the little Loo-Choo 
mission, the results of which we saw just now, and the cost of 
which is set down at 6371. That is the only item under a 
thousand pounds. The missionaries of the most lavish of these 
societies—the Church—are 160 in number, besides 29 native 
clergymen. Of teachers, there are 50 European, and 1,718 
native. The communicants are 17,889, at 121 stations. At the 
other extremity of the scale, we find “One missionary at Loo- 
Choo is translating the Bible for Japan.” One is glad that the 
poor doctor has something to do, to relieve the forlorn com- 
pulsory idleness of his position, These figures will suffice to 
give an idea of the scale on which this form of charity is con- 
ducted,—a thing which it is desirable to do before inquiring why 
it is that so unprofitable a concern is upheld. The supporters 
of missions are, above all people, familiar with the instance of a 
certain fig-tree which, if it does not bear properly, is to be digged 
round about and dunged; and then, if it is still barren, is to be 
cut down. The supporters of missions would be as much sur- 
prised as other people to see a farmer set his mind on producing 
a certain crop, and no other, by a particular method, and no 
other, which yields nothing that can pay; or a nurseryman for 
ever making grafts, which would not unite with the stock. 
Supporters of missions, like other people, would look on with 
amazement if the farmer spent largely in expensive manures and 
management, to obtain half-a-dozen ears of wheat from a meadow 
always thick with grasses when treated according to its capacity ; 
or on an orchard which produced a worse fruit than the native 
wild sort. Yet this is what they are doing; and there is no 
small interest, while there may be some use, in discovering why, 

The phenomenon may be partly accounted for, in the first 
place, by the fact—(exceedingly clear to the impartial observer), 
—that the missionary schemes of our time are a sort of reflexion 
of the objects of the time, however little some of those objects 
may appear to have to do with missions. The most striking 
instance of this is, perhaps, the American mission to Liberia, 
Cape Palmas, and other stations held by the American Colonisa- 
tion Society. After all that has been said in this “ Review” about 
slavery in the United States, we need not waste any of our 
present space in explaining that slavery is the master difficulty 
of the Republic; and that it has determined all the conditions, 
and directed all the efforts of American policy for nearly half 
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a century past. It entered some astute head, thirty or forty 
years since, that it would much relieve the embarrassments of 
slave-owners if they could ship off “‘ hands” (with heads to them) 
which were too clever, or otherwise troublesome. If Africa 
could receive back her grandchildren (not children, as the slave- 
trade ceased, theoretically, in 1808), it might be represented as 
a benevolent scheme—even as a missionary scheme,—and thus 
obtain the support of the religious world in the Free States, and 
also in Europe. It was a clever sham: and a clever sham it 
remains, though it«has never succeeded to any considerable 
extent. That it exists at all is owing to the many uses to which 
it can be turned. Is any slave-holder's conscience uneasy ? his 
spiritual adviser shows him how he may make all right by his 
will. He had better not send his negroes to Liberia now, 
because it would inconvenience him, and it might draw attention 
to his private scruples: but he can ordain by will that negro 
children, born after a certain date, shall be emancipated at five 
or eight-and-twenty, on condition of going to Liberia. Thus, 
he keeps his property on the estate for his own life, and perhaps 
his son's; certainly for as long as it is at all likely that slavery 
will exist in the State in which he lives: also, he bears such 
testimony against slavery as may ease his conscience, by thus 
prospectively washing his hands of it: also, he has an answer 
ready for any foreigner, or other simple-minded inquirer who 
may desire to know what will be the upshot of slavery in the 
United States; and above all, he can rid himself in the most 
convenient manner, winning a reputation for benevolence at the 
same time, of any negro who is above his place—who wants to 
learn to read, or shows his children the north star on winter 
nights. The Colonisation Society was not much heard of before 
Abolitionism arose in 1831; but Garrison’s benevolent sympathies 
were caught by its professions, and he became a member. His 
sincere and upright mind soon discovered the cheat, and he 
exposed it. Hence his imprisonment for libel; hence his percep- 
tion of his own particular mission ; hence abolitionism in the 
United States. The Colonisation Society—always officered by 
slave-holders politically pledged to the “ peculiar institution,’ — 
sent over an agent to England in 1831—the notorious Eliot 
Cresson. He collected money from credulous quakers, and from 
not a few abolitionists who should have known better. According 
to the audience, the Liberia scheme was to plant civilisation in 
Africa, to open a trade in African products, to free American 
slaves, to evangelise the heathen, or to do other great and good 
things. The one unvarying practice was to slander Garrison 
and the real abolitionists, in all accessible newspapers, and from 
all platforms. At that time Mr. Clay was vice-president of the 
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Society ; and soon after he became president. He talked to all 
strangers suspected of anti-slavery tendencies, of the evils of 
slavery, and of the glorious means of escape afforded by the 
Society. If asked how many slaves had actually been freed since 
the foundation of the Society, the documents were never at hand. 
If plainly asked whether it was not true that if government took 
the entire expense, and devoted the whole American marine to 
the object, it would be impossible to dispose in this way of the 
mere annual increase of the slaves, Mr. Clay took snuff, and 
vehemently admired some feature in the landscape, or some 
picture in the room. If asked whether he had emancipated his 
own slaves, he shrugged his shoulders, and said he thought he 
had better do so, for they almost ate him out of house and home. 
Yet, dying president of the Society, he made just the will we 
have described,—with a parade of manumitting slaves still in 
their cradles, or unborn, under stringent conditions of banishment, 
and with very good care to keep the property in the family for 
a longer period than, by his own confession, he believed slavery 
could possibly exist in Kentucky, the State in which his property 
lies. We observe that one of the missionary stations im the 
African colony of Monrovia is called after him and his estate,— 
Clay Ashland. During the long period of much talk and little 
result, it was difficult to learn what was really taking place m 
Monrovia. Everybody knows what unchecked missionary reports, 
which are one form of beggimg-letters, are worth; and it was only 
from passing voyagers that other information could be had. 
At one time it came out that the black or mulatto immigrants 
died off as fast as the whites; then, that the most flourishing 
business at Liberia was the blacksmith’s, making shackles for the 
slavers touching at the coast; and again, that fearful wars were 
going forward between ali manner of tribes,—the American blacks 
being victims, unless they lapsed mto the savage state, which 
many of them did. The best of them—the too-clever slaves who 
had been shut down under hatches, and sent away from the 
American shores, escaped by the first opportunity, to Canada or 
the Northern States. At last—a few months ago,—a remarkable 
letter from a Liberian missionary found its way into print. The 
writer declared that he must risk al] consequences—censure, 
dismissal, ruin in his career,—but he must speak the truth about 
the colony and the mission. Fearful was the truth he told; and 
fain would we cite the letter, if we could get hold of it again. 
Perhaps we may, sooner or later; but missionary authorities will 
not help us. The honest and grieving missionary showed, by 
the strength of his self-vindication for telling the truth, what 
compulsion he and his brethren were living under. He told of 
the selfishness of those in authority and prosperity, and of the 
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horrors of want and neglect suffered by the manumitted slaves. 
He told of lapse into barbarism, amidst all the talk of planting 
civilisation ; and of the desperate feuds which bathed in blood 
the first footsteps of the religion of peace. Here is the other 
side, as offered to the pious in the States, who would do some- 
thing for the slaves, but want to do only what is “ safe ;” those, 
im short, who, in the words of a true-hearted American clergyman, 
“take no heed to the people laid in their very bosom to be 
cherished and trained, but cast them out, trample them in the 
dust, and then shout out, ‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains,” &c. 
In a report of last year, we find the following appeal :— 


“The influence of the Gospel upon them is gradually becoming 
perceptible; and there is reason to hope that at no distant day, mul- 
titudes will experience its transforming agency. But thus far only 
the faintest dawn of the approaching day is manifest. The day will 
assuredly come, and in its genial ray all Africa will bask. But oh, 
how much is demanded of God’s people! What increase of fervent 
prayer! what enlarged contributions! what increasing numbers of 
consecrated labourers! before this blessed hour shall arrive! May God 
open the eyes of his people in America, to see that missionary work 
among the heathen is the great, the divinely-appointed, and divinely- 
sanctioned business of the Church! and that the prosperity of the 
Church, as of individual piety, will ever be in proportion to the fidelity 
with which this work is sustained. It is determined that I shall 
remain at Cavalla during the season of my acclimation, or until the 
Orphan Asylum shall be completed. I am then to remove to the Cape 
(Palmas), occupy a room in the Asylum, and devote my energies to the 
instruction of the native population on and about the Cape. These 
number about four thousand; and I am disposed to ery, in view of the 
work before me—What am I among so many? Oh that God would 
put it in the heart of some Christian brother in America to come and 
help me! I believe he will. With what depth of feeling do we, in our 
own closets and at the family altar, ask the glorious Lord of the 
harvest to send hither a host of consecrated and qualified labourers ! 
They are imperatively demanded, to carry to a glorious consummation 
the work so well begun. Who will be the next to join our ranks ? 
Let them come in the fullness of the blessing of the gospel of peace, 
and verily their labour shall not be in vain in the Lord.”’* 


Less has been heard of the Society and the Mission since 
political affairs in the United States have taken that turn which 
shows that the whale is becoming too turbulent, and has come too 
close under the ship of the State to be diverted by any tub that 
could be thrown to it. While the Colonisation Society has been 
doing nothing, but in the way of obstruction, abolitionism has 
been doing what will free the Union. When that has happened, 
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no more will be heard of Liberia and Cape Palmas, in the way of 
Colonisation. Meantime, the mission to Liberia reminds us 
of another American mission described by a traveller of twenty 
years ago :— 

“Mr. K.,”? says Miss Martineau, in her ‘ Retrospect of Western 
Travel,’ (vol. iii. p. 8), “a missionary among a tribe of Northern 
Indians, was wont to set some simple refreshment—fruit and cider— 
before his converts, when they came from a distance to see him. An 
old man who had no pretensions to be a Christian, desired much to be 
admitted to the refreshments, and proposed to some of his converted 
friends to accompany them on their next visit to the missionary. 
They told him he must be a Christian first—What was that? He 
must know all about the Bible. When the time came, he declared 
himself prepared, and undertook the journey with them. When 
arrived, he seated himself opposite the missionary, wrapped in his 
blanket, and looking exceedingly serious. In answer to an inquiry 
from the missionary, he rolled up his eyes, and solemnly uttered the 
following words, with a pause between each,—‘ Adam—Eve—Cain— 
Noah—Jeremiah—Beelzebub—Solomon— 

*** What do you mean ?’ asked the missionary. 

“ ¢ Solomon—Beelzebub—N oah’— 

“Stop, stop! What do you mean ?” 

“<«T mean—cider.’” 

Thus, if the slave-holders were only as honest as the old 
Indian, they would, if asked what they meant by their solemn 
talk at Liberia about Beelzebub, Cain, and the other worthies, 
answer by one word, and that word would be—slavery. In 
aid of slavery the mission was founded ; for the sake of slavery 
it has been kept alive; and with slavery in America, its African 
offspring will disappear. We do not know a more striking 
instance of the direction of a temporary social perturbation into 
@ missionary channel ; but there are others. 

In the West India struggle, the missionaries were on the 
other side. It is arule, in the case of Protestant missions, as 
necessarily in the original Catholic experiment, that missionaries 
are found on the strong and victorious political side. This is one 
of the reasons of our confident anticipation that the Monrovia and 
Cape Palmas Mission, already so weak at the end of a quarter 
of a century, will sink altogether. It lived by the preponderance 
of a pro-slavery policy at home; and the reversal of that policy 
will extinguish it, in spite of all such appeals as we have cited 
above. In a converse way, the missionaries in Barbadoes, 
Demerara, and Jamaica, thirty years ago, were persecuted by 
the slave-holders ; but they were on the strong side,—with not 
only true principle and sentiment in their favour, but the 
British government and public opinion at home. The West 

India missions, when Brother. Shrewsbury had to fly for his life 
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from Barbadoes, and Brother Smith was tried under martial law 
in Demerara, and the planters and the “ sectaries” called heaven 
and earth to witness against each other, were a mirror of the 
chief social conflict and tendency of the time. In the American 
case, the mission is on the conservative, and in the British it 
was on the reforming side,—the missionaries sincerely believing 
in both, that their single aim is the salvation of the negro. 

In a third instance, that of the Polynesian Islands, the British 
and Americans found a third party, the French, beginning to 
haunt their ground. The missionary history of these peoples 
since 1840 has become a chapter of national history. The 
American constitution does not recognise colonisation as a 
function of a federal republic; and the answer always given to 
hints about the territorial ambition of the American people 
is that there is nothing to fear, because the Republic can have 
no colonies. In lieu of planting colonies, she accomplishes 
annexations ; and, more innocently and respectably, establishes 
a commercial connexion wherever she can obtain access. Her 
citizens are found fingering cotton in the very centre of Africa, 
by our scientific travellers who had supposed themselves the first 
civilized explorers. Americans have crept up into Central Asia 
through Beloochistan, while we supposed ourselves in possession 
of the only route; and it will come out some day how much 
lambswool, tortoiseshell, and other Thibetian produce they have 
carried across our very path, just outside our own frontier, while 
we were watching the Affghans. They have been fraternizing 
with the Russians, from Vancouver's Island to Behring’s Straits, 
while our ships were playing bo-peep with our enemy among the 
bays and islands of the northern Pacific; and whenever we come 
to negotiate for commerce between our American ports on the 
Pacific and our Russian neighbours, we shall find that our 
Yankee friend has stepped across our path there too, and made 
a good bargain before we were ready. In Japan, and other | 
improbable and even impossible places, the American merchant- 
ships turn up as surely as Russian forts; while elsewhere, 
wherever “ merchants most do congregate,” the American super- 
cargo is firston the ground. In missions we find these tendencies 
reflected; and a Bingham is exactly the representative we should 
look for on the very spot on which he was found. That spot 
was the Sandwich Islands, where the zealous missionary dexte- 
rously gathered up the reins of government into his own hand,— 
even to the point of compelling the king to send to the American 
consul to beg a little bread. This is literally true, as avouched 
by Beechey in a published letter of that date. “The efforts of 
a few zealous missionaries,” says Beechey, “ are tending, as fast 
as possible, to lay waste the whole country, and plunge the 
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inhabitants into civil war and bloodshed. Thousands of acres 
of land that before produced the finest crops, are now sandy 
plains. Provisions are so extremely scarce, that not long since, 
the king sent to beg a little bread of the American consul: the 
fishery is almost deserted, and nothing flourishes but the 
missionary school.” At this school, and from the pulpit, 
the people were taught to “take no thought for the morrow,” 
and to expect to be clothed like the lilies and fed by ravens; and 
moreover, that all men were created free and equal ; so that they 
indulged their natural indolence, refused to work for their chiefs 
whom they had learned to look down upon, and made Bingham 
virtually their autocrat. While the islands were becoming objects 
of rivalry among the Western Powers, France was pretty sure to 
thrust herself in; and her tendency also was expressed by a 
mission. Pious members of the then reigning family in France 
became uneasy about the souls of the islanders; and priests were 
sent to the very places where the British and the Americans had 
most converts. Once more were Christian missions and politics 
so mingled, that the one became the expression of the other. 
Admiral Du Petit Thouars landed his priests and his guns at the 
same time; and while his missionaries unfurled the banner of 
salvation in Tahiti, he demanded the lowering of the British flag. 
It was one sign of the time that the leading English missionary 
there had for some months assumed a secular function. Mr, 
Pritchard had become British consul, and his abduction, in 
assertion of French honour, took place in that capacity. How 
missionary ladies became diplomatists at a moment's notice, 
proving how easily convertible the two functions really are, the 
following anecdote shows :— 


“In the grounds of the famous missionary consul, Pritchard, then 
absent in London, the consular flag of Britain waved as usual during 
the day, from a lofty staff planted within a few yards of the beach, 
and in full view of the frigate. One morning an officer, at the head 
of a party of men, presented himself at the verandah of Mr. Pritchard’s 
house, and inquired in broken English for the lady, his wife. The 
matron soon made her appearance; and the polite Frenchman, making 
one of his best bows, and playing gracefully with the aiguillettes that 
danced upon his breast, proceeded in courteous accents to deliver his 
mission. ‘The admiral desired the flag to be hauled down—hoped it 
would be perfectly agreeable—and his men stood ready to perform the 
duty.’ ‘Tell the pirate your master,’ replied the spirited English- 
woman, pointing to the staff, ‘ that if he wishes to strike those colours, 
he must come and perform the act himself; I will suffer no one else to 
do it.’ The lady then bowed haughtily, and withdrew into the house. 
As the discomfited officer slowly walked away, he looked up to the 
flag, and perceived that the cord by which it was elevated to its place, 
led from the top of the staff, across the lawn, to an open upper window 
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of the mansion, where sat the lady from whom he had just parted, 
tranquilly engaged in knitting. Was that flag hauled down? Mrs. 
Pritchard thinks not; and Rear-Admiral Du Petit Thouars is believed 
to be of the same opinion.”’* 


The whole business ended, as everybody remembers, in a 
political settlement. The Sandwich Islands were going to ruin 
under Bingham's and Judd’s pious caprices about law, and 
politic steadiness in their grasp of power; but they made one 
mistake, at least as mischievous as that of enforcing the Blue 
Laws of Connecticut (which might have been and perhaps were, 
the joint production of Moses and Cromwell) against a tropical 
people not half redeemed from licentiousness ; they rendered the 
abode of the British consul intolerable, and compelled him to 
depart. He returned in a frigate; and the king (that is, the 
missionaries) proposed, in full expectation of a refusal, “the 
provisional cession of the islands,” till the London negotiations 
were terminated. Lord George Paulet agreed to the proposal, 
and for five months ruled the islands in a better spirit and 
method than had ever been seen there before. When the 
requisite authority arrived from England, he hoisted the native 
flag, and prepared to depart. This was the moment of disclosure 
of the real effect of the mission which had had all its own way so 
long. ‘The people believed that the abhorred “laws” were “ tied 
up;” and they exhibited the utmost excess of licence. While 
Bingham was there, he had stopped the exhibition of the magic- 
lantern which the king had ordered one Saturday evening,—the 
polite missionary sending a message to the assembled royalty 
and commonalty that “ on so near an approach of the Sabbath, 
prayer was a fitter employment.” What must he have felt in his 
American home when the news reached him of the orgies which 
celebrated the rehoisting of the native flag! Here was a result of 
the Blue Laws of Connecticut! Of course, the English were 
accused (as they are on occasion to this hour) of wanting to 
annex the Sandwich Islands. As the tipsy man charges every- 
body near him with being drunk, the Americans regard us and 
the French as hungry lions, going about seeking whom we may 
devour. The acquisition of the Sandwich Islands, since seriously 
contemplated by the government of Washington, was never 
desired nor thought of by the English. ‘To the odd exhortation 
of the missionary, Luther Severance, on behalf of the annexation 
of the islands to the Union, we have to oppose the act of the 
English sailor who, at the command of his officer, hauled down 
the British, and substituted the native flag, when the period of 
British stewardship had expired. These islanders bave since 





* Melville’s “Marquesas Islands,” p. 19. 
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thought proper to adopt a constitution like ours; but that is 
their own affair ; and their choice of a government is of impor- 
tance chiefly as showing that the American propositions of equality 
and pursuit of happiness do not at present work much better for 
Polynesians than for Africans. 

As for the snatching and tugging for the Tahitians (at once a 
spiritual and political struggle) between the French and British 
in the Pacific, it is so instructive, that we wish we had more space 
to devote to it. The French were not at all carried away by any 
sort of affection for the people, whom Du Petit Thouars described 
as “Un peuple sale, triste, paresseux, et dissimulé, qui ne 
danse plus, et ne rit plus.” Ambition and jealousy about 
territory and influence were at work in French breasts under the 
names of honour and glory,—as was admitted at home by the 
disavowal of the admiral’s acts by his own government; and 
missionary effort was the form in which the aspiration clothed 
itself. Then were the priests landed; and from that day to this 
have the rival missions shown the natives how strong is the 
power of sectarian hatred among Christians. If Liberia holds 
up the mirror to American politics, not less does Polynesia 
reflect in its missions the tendencies and passions of the 
Western Europe of our day. 

New Zealand, again, yields its true reflexion. If our genera- 
tion do not, in England, care for annexation of new territory to 
the empire, they do exceedingly desire the acquisition of land 
for personal or corporate objects. The desire, when kept within 
honest bounds, is natural enough, and often very beneficial. 
When we consider what our missionaries usually are, in these 
sectarian days, when there is no comprehensive Christian 
organization, no pre-eminent constituted authority, no general 
department of missions by which agents are trained, selected, 
sent forth and supported, but that, on the contrary, our modern 
missionaries are usually half-educated men, going out on their 
own impulse, supported by some one of a hundred sects; or, if 
selected, chosen with a view to a sectarian policy, the wonder is 
that the passions and desires, the sins and follies of the age are 
not more strikingly reflected than they are. A poor student of 
some sectarian college, or a humble schoolmaster, goes out with 
a young wife whose little learning was all got at Sunday-school 
and chapel. They have been pinched in their circumstances 
—he has been educated by some endowment, and she has 
meritoriously earned her bread. They go out prepared to be 
burnt or cut to pieces. They find that their troubles are not of 
the martyrdom order; and when the fervour of expectation 
of that sort has died out, a void is left, into which the seven 
devils of worldliness rush and take possession before the victim 
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is aware. Hence the silk bonnets and parasols in the Broom- 
road; hence the little carriages drawn by converts, and driven 
by a lady’s fan; hence the taxing decrees in the form of sermons 
from the pulpit ; hence the handsome abodes, and elegant lawns, 
and landed estates, or capital invested in shipping for the children, 
while the native population is starving, dwindling, and perishing: 
hence the confidence with which government and laws, taken 
from Moses, or from Blackstone, or from the Long Parliament, 
or from the imagination of a modern Pharisee, are imposed on 
whole peoples; hence the gusto with which political power is 
enjoyed; and hence the conversion, now so common, of religious 
into secular office, as when missionaries, who went out amidst 
prayers and hymns, and the laying on of hands, and tokens from 
the church or chapel, are heard of as consuls, prime ministers of 
native sovereigns, viceroys, or proprietors of land to an extent 
which would make them the George Hudsons of the landed 
interest at home. No stronger contrast between the ancient and 
modern missions appears than in the state of New Zealand, when 
Marsden’s scheme of civilizing before converting merged in that 
of preaching and praying missionaries. ‘The earlier missionaries 
were charged by the pious with having grown worldly,—being 
traders, farmers, justices of the peace, &c.; and those who went 
out to preach, pray, and baptize, as means of social as well as 
spiritual redemption, were presently found to be, when not 
themselves political dictators, the adherents of the despotism of 
a Hobson and a Fitzroy, and bound by their own vast landed 
possessions tu the interests of land-sharks whom they would 
otherwise have anathematised. ‘The New Zealand Land Com- 
missioners declared in their published Report of 1843, that nine- 
teen church missionaries at that time claimed 192,371 acres; 
and that to thirteen of them had been actually awarded 20,688 
acres. 

This is something very unlike the lot of the missionary of old. 
It is not easy to fancy Xavier (even if we could conceive of him 
as a family man) laying field to field for his own behoof; or 
Vieyra shipping a cargo of his own merchandise; or Schwartz 
humouring a tipsy king to get the better of a rival at court; or 
Henry Martyn whipping his converts into church ; or Brainerd 
or Eliot taking lands in pawn, well knowing that they would 
never be redeemed; or indeed any missionaries in the organic 
season of missionary effort doing what is done everywhere in the 
critical period in which we are living. The failure of the primary 
or ostensible object is much the same in the two cases; but in 
all else they are as different as the influences by which they are 
surrounded. We repeat, the phases of social life and the general 
mind are mirrored in missions as in many other institutions ; 
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and missions exist by this relation to their time. Herein we 
find the answer to the question which introduced this section of 
our discourse—how it is that missions are still supported, if they 
so signally fail in their proposed object. To this question there 
is, however, another reply. 

We have seen that the spiritual organization of the Romish 
missions has given place to desultory effort and heterogeneous 
instruction in our Protestant times. But we have an organiza- 
tion, in our day, which may have as much effect in sustaining 
missions against the circumstances of the time as the Romish 
had in promoting them under favourable influences. Our organi- 
zation is not spiritual, but, on the contrary, filled full of the 
spirit of Mammon. Power and lucre are in its heart, while its 
professions and its trappings are all spiritual. Exeter Hall is 
one of the institutions of our age, appropriate to a critical period 
of a Protestantism threatened by High-Churchism or Romanism 
on the one hand, and science and philosophy on the other. 
When the Clapham Church began its ministrations, nobody had 
the least idea of such a result as the Exeter Hall institution and 
its staff. The Bible Society was formed, and the religious leaders 
of the Anti-slavery movement were its originators and officers. 
Some of us are old enough to remember the conflicts about the 
admission of the Nonconformists to the Bible Society, and the 
zeal of the orthodox Dissenters when admitted. All these par- 
ties, and the Quakers as a body, and the leaders of missionary 
enterprise, held periodical meetings in London, and most of them 
at the same time of year. When the menagerie was removed 
from Exeter Change, and the old edifice pulled down, the Low 
Church and Nonconformist leaders of the philanthropy of the 
age proposed to build a place which might be the head-quarters 
of their enterprises—and Exeter Hall was opened in 1881. 
Great boast has been made of the crowds assembled there, of the 
magnitude of their accommodation, and of the prodigious amount 
of the funds contributed for benevolent objects ; but it does not 
appear that sufficient attention has been given to the bureau- 
cratic interests created by such an organization. The expenditure 
of an annual million and a half in objects as various as the sects 
of the religious world, and reaching to the ends of the earth, 
must require a large and diverse agency; and the agency, with the 
money in its hands, constitutes a power—a power abundantly 
able to sustain missions under any adverse influences what- 
ever. The mere collecting of the funds employs no small number 
of poor clergymen, and laymen who make themselves as like 
clergymen as they can. Vain men, and men who think it a duty 
to let their name and station be used in a good cause, are on 
committees; and the real business of committees is done by 
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secretaries ; and the secretaryships, which confer enormous un- 
recognised power, and prodigious patronage, are objects of am- 
bition to the active and aspiring men of all sects that can get a 
footing in Exeter Hall. Whatever their sectarian differences 
may be, these men have a strong interest in such concert as may 
keep up the organization in vigour and authority. They are the 
aid staff of a rich social department; and the zeal of a paid 
staff on behalf of the department by which it lives and enjoys 
life may always be depended on. That zeal cloaks all deformi- 
ties, conceals all delinquencies, gets rid of sinners, and obtrudes 
its saints ; denies failure, magnifies success, and devotes some of 
its professional benevolence to ‘“‘ making things pleasant” for 
contributors who enjoy giving their money, but would be pain- 
fully disturbed by hearing that anything was going wrong. The 
subscribing multitude assemble to hear of widows rescued from 
the pile, children snatched from the Ganges, savages singing 
hymns, missionaries dying in the odour of sanctity, Jews extol- 
ling the cross, and infant converts from Romanism spitting out 
texts in the priests’ faces; and it would be a chilling disappoint- 
ment to them to hear that widows still choose to burn; that the 
heathen are perishing out of their lands ; that a dying missionary 
now and then hopes that no more brethren will come out into 
the wilderness, and waste their lives as he has done; that some 
hypocrite has embezzled funds ; that a devoted member here and 
there has turned secular, and become devoted to Mammon in one 
form or another. The rule of conduct in such cases is, “ least 
said, soonest mended ;” and the glow of hope and complacency is 
not to be clouded over by bad tidings which nobody will be the 
better for hearing, while some will be the worse for the telling. 
Thus the servants of Exeter Hall become its masters. While 
professing to render their account, they lead the religious public 
whithersoever they will. Now and then some story comes out 
which reveals the true quality of some of the managers of mis- 
sions and other enterprises. Such a case as that of Davies 
versus Pratt, which our readers may remember, and other dis- 
closures occasionally made in the law and arbitration courts, 
justify any strength of expression that can be used in warning the 
donors of the annual million and a half to look to the spending of 
their money, and to the character of the agents they employ to 
promote the spread of Christianity. We need not descend into the 
dirt of sectarian and philanthropic intrigue and scandal, to bring 
up specimens. The reports of the law-courts are doing that 
work for us. We need only point to facts open to general know- 
ledge, and registered already as material for history. 
The missionary instinct of a religious and generous nation has 
been so used, as to bring us occasionally into extreme political 
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mischief and peril. We need refer only to Mr. Pritchard's feat of 
setting England and France by the ears; or to the ruin of the 
fine project of New Zealand Colonization, by the ascendancy of 
missionary counsels at the Colonial Office; or to the unbounded 
and permanent mischief done to our national character and influ: 
ence in Africa, by the absurd, conceited, and wicked conduct of 
the Niger Expedition, forced on in spite of warning from men 
who were already effectually civilizing Africa, and ending in such 
a forfeiture of pledges, such an abandonment of good faith, as 
will never be forgotten in the heart of that continent. We have 
no room to enlarge on the political peril to which the ascendancy 
of Exeter Hall exposes us abroad and at home ;—abroad, through 
jealousies and meddlings; and at home, through the attempts to 
impose ascetic coercion on our own people on Sundays and week 
days. This pregnant topic we must put aside; but we may and 
must appeal to the public, lying under a philanthropic taxation, 
to summon courage to look a little into their affairs; to take 
means to ascertain the number, not only of catechists and con- 
verts, but of clerks, secretaries, collectors, dispensers of patronage, 
and persons maintained under that patronage. This ascertained, 
let a real responsibility be substituted fora sham one. Let the 
religious public insist on hearing all the bad news as well as the 
good; all the failures abroad, all the delinquencies at home; all 
the follies and scandals which corrupt the whole mass, if con- 
cealed within it, instead of cast out from it. This is the pressing 
duty of the philanthropic world. Meantime, we have dune ours 
in showing them that their missions are not succeeding any better 
than the old Romish ones, or any other form of religious prose- 
lytism ; and, moreover, that the character of missions has changed 
and become strikingly deteriorated, while the instinct in the great 
heart of the nation remains unexhausted and undebased. Like 
all our instincts, and especially the loftiest, this instinct requires 
enlightening and training. Knowledge and experience will teach 
us in time, it may be hoped, what presumption and narrowness 
there is in our self-estimate, and our passion for forcing our own 
beliefs and ways on tribes and peoples whom we pity and des- 
pise. It appears that in our pride and selfwill we have done a 
world of harm, amidst whatever good. We have driven out 
Nature with a fork, and she has returned with a vengeance ; or 
Death has come into her place. We must take a lesson from the 
mischief we have done,—from the faiths we have uprooted, the 
graces we have extinguished, the sins we have manufactured, the 
hypocrisy we have induced, the bastard polities—religious, poli- 
tical, and social, that we have generated. If we can humble 
ourselves to admit the smallness of the virtue of delegated 
beneficence, and the greatness of the vice of trifling with solemn 
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things, and using them for self-complacency and indulgence, we 
may learn how to do what we want in the right way. 

We have referred to the success of an American mission in 
Ceylon. ‘There are other American missions which might be an 
example to us. The readers of the late Mr. Stephens’s “ Inci- 
dents of Travel in Greece,” &c., cannot but remember the chapter 
(the fourth) in which he gives an account of the proceedings of 
Dr. and Mrs. Hill, at Athens. The promise manifested so many 
years ago has expanded into achievement of no small conse- 
quence. Visitors to Greece, and all who have any accurate 
knowledge of Greek affairs, are agreed that the best hope for the 
country lies in the young generation, who have been reared under 
the influence of the Hills and their coadjutors, amongst the most 
honoured of whom are Mr. and Mrs. Bracebridge and Lady 
Byron. Dr. Hill was at Athens before the Turks left it, after 
the battle of Navarino; and thus, during the whole term of the 
new Greek kingdom, he has been present, bravely enduring and 
prudently dealing with the evils of the time, and preparing a 
brighter and better day. Hundreds of Mrs. Hill's female pupils 
are becoming the mothers of the next generation; and no 
modern Greek children ever had such a chance of intelligence 
and virtue before. Hundreds of young men come from Dr. Hill's 
tuition, not only aspiring after the improvement of their country, 
but resolved and qualified to promote it. It is a good thing to 
know that the Hills have succeeded thus far, in consequence of 
their liberality and prudence about religious matters. They say 
and do nothing in opposition to the Greek Church, but even, 
when desired, teach Plato's (the Odessa bishop's) catechism as a 
lesson: and they, in their turn, are allowed the freest use of the 
Bible in their own schools. No wonder that a Greek patriot said 
to Mrs. Hill, pointing up to the Parthenon, and with a voice half 
stifled by emotion, “ Lady, you are setting up in Athens a 
monument more enduring and more noble than yonder temple !” 

This is a specimen of right conduct of a mission of the new 
order,—the missions from Christians, not to Pagans, but to 
Monotheists of one sort or another. American missions to 
Mohammedans are thickly sown in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
nd the further East; and, as we learn by Dr. Sandwith’s book, 
he Greek and Armenian Churches share the benefit. Our own 
missions to the Jews engross more money and effort than almost 
any others. ‘The Church of England Mission to the Jews spent 
R9,0001. last year, and boasted thirty-two stations and twenty- 
our ordained ministers. The Dissenters’ Jew Mission cost, last 
year, 42351., and supplied fourteen stations and twenty-one 

ninisters. After much study, and some personal observation on 
he spot, we confidently declare success in this kind of mission 
[Vol. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]—New Sertzs, Vol. X. No. J. E 
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to be impossible, as long as it is based on a religious ground, 
and prosecuted by any theological agency. Sir Moses Monte: 
fiore, himself a Jew worthy of his faith and lineage, is doing 
more to convert the Jews than all Christians of all Churches, 
For want of space to explain our meaning, we refer our readers to 
that most interesting of advertisements,—the Report of Sir M, 
Montefiore and his Commission, on their return from their Relief- 
Mission to the Holy Land. 

While missions to the heathen have changed their character, 
and are yielding to the new order of missions to Monotheists, we 
are blessed with a spectacle which teaches the whole world what 
the spirit and conduct of all missions should be. Rajah Brooke 
was too far before the world, too wise in his heroism, too far- 
sighted in his enthusiasm, for the world to understand him at 
first; and, considering what the facts of some missions are, it is 
not, perhaps, to be wondered at that a good many small-minded 
and small-hearted persons took him to be a sort of Pritchard, or 
worse, an adventurer, hungering and thirsting after wealth and 
power. The English public always did, for the most part, do 
him justice; and now the justice is becoming signal and com- 
plete. In a former number* we told how it is his way to act 
about religion and missionary teachers who visit Sarawak ; and 
we showed how he and his influence were regarded by the mis- 
sionaries on the spot, (now become the Bishop of Borneo and his 
lady.) And what is the result thus far? Instead of depopu- 
lation, there is such an improvement in industry and enterprise, 
that the Rajah may stand on the mountain, and almost see his 
nation grow. Decency and comfort prevail; there is the most 
absolute freedom that exists in any country; and under it, the 
most absolute frankness of manners,—to the total discredit of 
hypocrisy, and the great benefit of morality. Rajah Brooke is of 
opinion that those people are best governed who are governed 
least; and he therefore calls upon his dyaks to agree on their 
own laws, constitute their own courts of justice, and manage their 
affairs by consultation with him and with each other. By watch- 
ing, by helping (when asked, and not otherwise), by being always 
ready to hear, and free from all bias of interest in deciding, by 
superior knowledge, calm, sound sense, abstinence from verbal 
profession, and steadiness in a cheerful and quiet devotedness, 
free from dictation and meddling, Sir James Brooke is evan- 
gelising and civilizing the heathen at a rate which Exeter Hall 
might envy, and with a soundness which Exeter Hall manage- 
ment has never rivalled. 

Thus, if we have warnings before us, we have also examples. 





* Westminster Review, No. XIL., pp. 393, 401, 408. October, 1854 
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If the trial is to be made whether barbaric nations are to advance 
to high civilization through a stage of monotheistic belief, the 
real experiment will not be of the Exeter Hall sort, but with 
more or less resemblance to the process going forward at Sarawak. 
If those nations are to die out before European successors, the 
process will be hastened by Exeter -Hall practices, and duly 
authenticated by the higher method. If the people should die 
out under Rajah Brooke's method, it will plainly be through a law 
of nature which cannot be resisted; a supposition which we see 
no reason to entertain. If they are to attain civilization other- 
wise than through any theological phase, the Exeter Hall method 
can do nothing but mischief, while the opposite one leaves room 
for natural laws to work out their end freely. Surely the lesson 
is one which ought to be deeply studied by all, of any Church or 
no Church, who regard the destinies of mankind in a spirit of faith 
and love. 


Art. II.—Tue Naturat Hisrory or GerMAN Lire. 


1. Die Biirgerliche Gesellschaft. Von W.H. Riehl. Dritte 
Auflage. 1855. 


2 Land und Leute. Von W.H. Riehl. Dritte Auflage. 1856. 


L: is an interesting branch of psychological observation to 
note the images that are habitually associated with abstract or 
collective terms—what may be called the picture-writing of the 
mind, which it carries on concurrently with the more subtle 
symbolism of language. Perhaps the fixity or variety of these 
associated images would furnish a tolerably fair test of the 
amount of concrete knowledge and experience which a given 
word represents, in the minds of two persons who use it with 
equal familiarity. The word railways, for example, will probably 
call up, in the mind of a man who is not highly locomotive, the 
image either of a “ Bradshaw,” or of the station with which he is 
most familiar, or of an indefinite length of tram-road ; he will 
alternate between these three images, which represent his stock 
of concrete acquaintance with railways. But suppose a man to 
have had successively the experience of a “navvy,” an engineer, 
a traveller, a railway director and shareholder, and a landed pro- 
prietor in treaty with a railway company, and it is probable that 
the range of images which would by turns present themselves to 


his mind at the mention of the word “railways,” would include 
E2 
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all the essential facts in the existence and relations of the thing: 
Now it is possible for the first-mentioned personage to entertain 
very expanded views as to the multiplication of railways in the 
abstract, and their ultimate function in civilization. He may 
talk of a vast net-work of railways stretching over the globe, of 
future “lines” in Madagascar, and elegant refreshment-rooms 
in the Sandwich Islands, with none the less glibness because his 
distinct conceptions on the subject do not extend beyond his one 
station and his indefinite length of tram-road. But it 1s evident 
that if we want a railway to be made, or its affairs to be ma- 
naged, this man of wide views and narrow observation will not 
serve our purpose. 

Probably, if we could ascertain the images called up by the 
terms “the people,” “the masses,” ‘‘ the proletariat,” “the pea- 
santry,” by many who theorize on those bodies with eloquence, 
or who legislate for them without eloquence, we should find that 
they indicate almost as small an amount of concrete knowledge— 
that they are as far from completely representing the complex 
facts summed up in the collective term, as the railway images of 
our non-locomotive gentleman. How little the real character- 
istics of the working-classes are known to those who are outside 
them, how little their natural history has been studied, is suffi- 
ciently disclosed by our Art as well as by our political and social 
theories. Where, in our picture exhibitions, shall we find a group 
of true peasantry? What English artist even attempts to rival 
in truthfulness such studies of popular life as the pictures of 
Teniers or the ragged boys of Murillo? Even one of the greatest 
painters of the pre-eminently realistic school, while, in his picture 
of “ The Hireling Shepherd,” he gave us a landscape of marvel- 
lous truthfulness, placed a pair of peasants in the foreground 
who were not much more real than the idyllic swains and damsels 
of our chimney ornaments. Only a total absence of acquaintance 
and sympathy with our peasantry, could give a moments popu- 
larity to such a picture as “ Cross Purposes,” where we have a 
peasant girl who looks asif she knew L. E. L.’s poems by heart, 
and English rustics, whose costume seems to indicate that they 
are meant for ploughmen, with exotic features that remind us of 
a handsome primo tenore. Rather than such cockney senti- 
mentality as this, as an education for the taste and sympathies, 
we prefer the most crapulous group of boors that Teniers ever 
painted. But even those among our painters who aim at giving 
the rustic type of features, who are far above the effeminate 
feebleness of the ‘‘ Keepsake” style, treat their subjects under 
the influence of traditions and prepossessions rather than of 
direct observation, The notion that peasants are joyous, that 
the typical moment to represent a man in a smock-frock is when 
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he is cracking a joke and showing a row of sound teeth, that 
cottage matrons are usually buxom, and village children neces- 
sarily rosy and merry, are prejudices difficult to dislodge from 
the artistic mind, which looks for its subjects into literature 
instead of life. The painter is still under the influence of 
idyllic literature, which has always expressed the imagination of 
the cultivated and town-bred, rather than the truth of rustic life. 
Idyllic ploughmen are jocund when they drive their team afield ; 
idyllic shepherds make bashful love under hawthorn bushes ; 
idyllic villagers dance in the chequered shade and refresh them- 
selves, not immoderately, with spicy nut-brown ale. But no one 
who has seen much of actual ploughmen thinks them jocund ; no 
one who is well acquainted with the English peasantry can pro- 
nounce them merry. The slow gaze, in which no sense of beauty 
beams, no humour twinkles,—the slow utterance, and the heavy 
slouching walk, remind one rather of that melancholy animal the 
camel, than of the sturdy countryman, with striped stockings, red 
waistcoat, and hat aside, who represents the traditional English 
peasant. Observe a company of haymakers. When you see 
them at a distance, tossing up the forkfuls of hay in the golden 
light, while the wagon creeps slowly with its increasing burthen 
over the meadow, and the bright green space which tells of work 
done gets larger and larger, you pronounce the scene “smiling,” 
and you think these companions in labour must be as bright and 
cheerful as the picture to which they give animation. Approach 
nearer, and you will certainly find that haymaking time is a time 
for joking, especially if there are women among the labourers ; 
but the coarse laugh that bursts out every now and then, and 
expresses the triumphant taunt, is as far as possible from your 
conception of idyllic merriment. That delicious effervescence of 
the mind which we call fun, has no equivalent for the northern 
peasant, except tipsy revelry ; the only realm of fancy and ima- 
gination for the English clown exists at the bottom of the third 
quart pot. 

The conventional countryman of the stage, who picks up 
pocket-books and never looks into them, and who is too simple 
even to know that honesty has its opposite, represents the still 
lingering mistake, that an unintelligible dialect is a guarantee for 
ingenuousness, and that slouching shoulders indicate an upright 
disposition. It is quite true that a thresher is likely to be 
innocent of any adroit arithmetical cheating, but he is not the 
less likely to carry home his master’s corn in his shoes and pocket; 
a reaper is not given to writing begging-letters, but he is quite 
capable of cajolling the dairymaid into filling his small-beer 
bottle with ale. The selfish instincts are not subdued by the 
sight of buttercups, nor is integrity in the least established by 
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that classic rural occupation, sheep-washing. To make men 
moral, something more is requisite than to turn them out to 
grass. p 

Opera peasants, whose unreality excites Mr. Ruskin’s indig- 
nation, are surely too frank an idealization to be misleading; 
and since popular chorus is one of the most effective elements 
of the opera, we can hardly object to lyric rustics in elegant 
laced boddices and picturesque motley, unless we are prepared 
to advocate « chorus of colliers in their pit costume, or a ballet 
of char-women and stocking-weavers. But our social novels 
profess to represent the people as they are, and the unreality of 
their representations is a grave evil. The greatest benefit we 
owe to the artist, whether painter, poet, or novelist, is the ex- 
tension of our sympathies. Appeals founded on generalizations 
and statistics require a sympathy ready-made, a moral sentiment 
already in activity; but a picture of human life such as a great 
artist can give, surprises even the trivial and the selfish into 
that attention to what is apart from themselves, which may be 
called the raw material of moral sentiment. When Scott takes 
us into Luckie Mucklebackit’s cottage, or tells the story of “‘ The 
Two Drovers,’ — when Wordsworth sings to us the reverie of 
“Poor Susan,”"—when Kingsley shows us Alton Locke gazing 
yearningly over the gate which leads from the highway into the 
first wood he ever saw,—when Hornung paints a group of chim- 
ney-sweepers,—more is done towards linking the higher classes 
with the lower, towards obliterating the vulgarity of exclusive- 
ness, than by hundreds of sermons and philosophical disserta- 
tions. Art is the nearest thing to life; it is a mode of ampli- 
fying experience and extending our contact with our fellow-men 
beyond the bounds of our personal lot. All the more sacred is 
the task of the artist when he undertakes to paint the life of the 
People. Falsification here is far more pernicious than in the 
more artificial aspects of life. It is not so very serious that we 
should have false ideas about evanescent fashions—about the 
manners and conversation of beaux and duchesses; but it 7s 
serious that our sympathy with the perennial joys and struggles, 
the toil, the tragedy, and the humour in the life of our more 
heavily-laden fellow-men, should be perverted, and turned towards 
a false object instead of the true one. 

This perversion is not the less fatal because the misrepresen- 
tation which gives rise to it has what the artist considers a moral 
end. The thing for mankind to know is, not what are the motives 
and influences which the moralist thinks ought to act on the 
labourer or the artisan, but what are the motives and influences 
which do act on him. We want to be taught to feel, not for the 
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heroic artisan or the sentimental peasant, but for the peasant in 
all his coarse apathy, and the artisan in all his suspicious sel- 
fishness. 

We have one great novelist who is gifted with the utmost 

wer of rendering the external traits of our town population ; 
and if he could give us their psychological character—their con- 
ceptions of life, and their emotions—with the same truth as their 
idiom and manners, his books would be the greatest contribution 
Art has ever made to the awakening of social sympathies. But 
while he can copy Mrs. Plornish’s colloquial style with the deli- 
cate accuracy of a sun-picture, while there is the same startling 
inspiration in his descri tion of the gestures and phrases of 
“Boots,” as in the speeches of Shakspeare’s mobs or numskulls, 
he scarcely ever passes from the humorous and external to the 
emotional"and tragic, without becoming as transcendent in his 
unreality as he was a moment before in his artistic truthfulness. 
But for the precious salt of his humour, which compels him to 
reproduce external traits that serve, in some degree, as a cor- 
rective to his frequently false psychology, his preternaturally 
virtuous poor children and artisans, his melodramatic boatmen 
and courtezans, would be as noxious as Eugéne Sue's idealized 
proletaires in encouraging the miserable fallacy that high 
morality and refined sentiment can grow out of harsh social 
relations, ignorance, and want; or that the working-classes are 
in a condition to enter at once into a millennial state of altruism, 
wherein everyone is caring for everyone else, and no one for 
himself. 

If we need a true conception of the popular character to guide 
our sympathies rightly, we need it equally to check our theories, 
and direct us in their application. The tendency created by the 
splendid conquests of modern generalization, to believe that all 
social questions are merged in economical science, and that the 
relations of men to their neighbours may be settled by algebraic 
equations,—the dream that the uncultured classes are prepared 
for a condition which appeals principally to their moral sensi- 
bilities,—the aristocratic dilettantism which attempts to restore 
the “ good old times” by a sort of idyllic masquerading, and to 
grow feudal fidelity and veneration as we grow prize turnips, by 
an artificial system of culture,—none of these diverging mistakes 
can co-exist with a real knowledge of the People, with a thorough 
study of their habits, their ideas, their motives. The landholder, 
the clergyman, the mill-owner, the mining-agent, have each an 
opportunity for making precious observations on different sec- 
tions of the working-classes, but unfortunately their experience 
is too often not registered at all, or its results are too scattered 
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to be available as a source of information and stimulus to the 
public mind generally. If any man of sufficient moral and in- 
tellectual breadth, whose observations would not be vitiated by a 
foregone conclusion, or by a professional point of view, would 
devote himself to studying the natural history of our social 
classes, especially of the small shopkeepers, artisans, and pea- 
santry,—the degree in which they are influenced by local condi- 
tions, their maxims and habits, the points of view from which 
they regard their religious teachers, and the degree in which they 
are influenced by religious doctrines, the interaction of the various 
classes on each other, and what are the tendencies in their posi- 
tion towards disintegration or towards development,—and if, 
after all this study, he would give us the result of his observa- 
tions in a book well nourished with specific facts, his work would 
be a valuable aid to the social and political reformer. * 

What we are desiring for ourselves has been in some degree 
done for the Germans by Riehl, the author of the very re- 
markable books the titles of which are placed at the head of 
this article; and we wish to make these books known to our 
readers, not only for the sake of the interesting matter they con- 
tain and the important reflections they suggest, but also as a 
model for some future or actual student of our own people. By 
way of introducing Riehl to those who are unacquainted with his 
writings, we will give a rapid sketch from his picture of the 
German Peasantry, and perhaps this indication of the mode in 
which he treats a particular branch of his subject may prepare 
them to follow us with more interest when we enter on the general 
purpose and contents of his works. 

In England, at present, when we speak of the peasantry, we 
mean scarcely more than the class of farm-servants and farm- 
labourers; and it is only in the most primitive districts, as in 
Wales, for example, that farmers are included under the term. 
In order to appreciate what Riehl says of the German peasantry, 
we must remember what the tenant-farmers and small proprietors 
were in England half a century ago, when the master helped to 
milk his own cows, and the daughters got up at one o'clock in the 
morning to brew,—when the family dined in the kitchen with the 
servants, and sat with them round the kitchen fire in the evening. 
In those days, the quarried parlour was innocent of a carpet, and its 
only specimens of art were a framed sampler and the best tea- 
board; the daughters even of substantial farmers had often no 
greater accomplishment in writing and spelling than they could 
procure at a dame-school ; and, instead of carrying on sentimental 
correspondence, they were spinning their future table-linen, and 
looking after every saving in butter and eggs that might enable 
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them to add to the little stock of plate and china which they were 
laying in against their marriage. In our own day, setting aside 
the superior order of farmers, whose style of living and mental 
culture are often equal to that of the professional class in pro- 
vincial towns, we can hardly enter the least imposing farm-house 
without finding a bad piano in the “ drawing-room,” and some old 
annuals, disposed with a symmetrical imitation of negligence, on 
the table; though the daughters may still drop their h’s, their 
vowels are studiously narrow; and it is only in very primitive 
regions that they will consent to sit in a covered vehicle without 
springs, which was once thought an advance in luxury on the 
illion. 

The condition of the tenant-farmers and small proprietors in 
Germany is, we imagine, about on a par, not, certainly, in mate- 
rial prosperity, but in mental culture and habits, with that of the 
English farmers who were beginning to be thought old-fashioned 
nearly fifty years ago, and if we add to these the farm servants 
and labourers, we shall have a class approximating in its cha- 
racteristics to the Bauernthum, or peasantry, described by Riehl. 

In Germany, perhaps more than in any other country, it is 
among the peasantry that we must look for the historical type of 
the national physique. In the towns this type has become so 
modified to express the personality of the individual, that even 
“family likeness” is often but faintly marked. But the peasants 
may still be distinguished into groups by their physical pecu- 
liarities. In one part of the country we find a longer-legged, in 
another a broader-shouldered race, which has inherited these 
peculiarities for centuries. For example, in certain districts of 
Hesse are seen long faces, with high foreheads, long, straight 
noses, and small eyes with arched eyebrows and large eyelids. 
On comparing these physiognomies with the sculptures in the 
church of St. Elizabeth, at Marburg, executed in the thirteenth 
century, it will be found that the same old Hessian, type of face 
has subsisted unchanged, with this distinction only, that the 
sculptures represent princes and nobles, whose features then bore 
the stamp of their race, while that stamp is now to be found only 
among the peasants. A painter who wants to draw medieval 
characters with historic truth, must seek his models among the 
peasantry. This explains why the old German painters gave the 
heads of their subjects a greater uniformity of type than the 
painters of our day: the race had not attained to a high degree 
of individualization in features and expression. It indicates, too, 
that the cultured man acts more as an individual; the peasant, 
more as one of a group. Hans drives the plough, lives, and 
thinks just as Kunz does ; and it is this fact, that many thousands 
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of men are as like each other in thoughts and habits as so many 
sheep or oysters, which constitutes the weight of the peasantry in 
the social and political scale. 

In the cultivated world each individual has his style of speaking 
and writing. But among the peasantry it is the race, the district, 
the province, that has its style; namely, its dialect, its phraseology, 
its proverbs and its songs, which belong alike to the entire body 
of the people. This provincial style of the peasant is again, like 
his physique, a remnant of history to which he clings with the 
utmost tenacity. In certain parts of Hungary, there are still 
descendants of German colonists of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, who go about the country as reapers, retaining their old 
Saxon songs and manners, while the more cultivated German 
emigrants in a very short time forget their own language, and 
speak Hungarian. Another remarkable case of the same kind 
is that of the Wends, a Sclavonic race settled in Lusatia, whose 
numbers amount to 200,000, living either scattered among the 
German population or in separate parishes. They have their 
own schools and churches, and are taught in the Sclavonic 
tongue. The Catholics among them are rigid adherents of the 
Pope; the Protestants not less rigid adherents of Luther, or 
Doctor Luther, as they are particular in calling him—a custom 
which, a hundred years ago, was universal in Protestant Germany. 
The Wend clings tenaciously to the usages of his Church, and 
perhaps this may contribute not a little to the purity in which he 
maintains the specific characteristics of his race. German edu- 
cation, German law and government, service in the standing 
army, and many other agencies, are in antagonism to his national 
exclusiveness ; but the wives and mothers here, as elsewhere, are 
a conservative influence, and the habits temporarily laid aside in 
the outer world are recovered by the fireside. The Wends form 
several stout regiments in the Saxon army; they are sought far and 
wide, as diligent and honest servants ; and many a weakly Dresden 
or Leipzig child becomes thriving under the care of a Wendish 
nurse. In their villages they have the air and habits of genuine, 
sturdy peasants, and all their customs indicate that they have 
been, from the first, an agricultural people. For example, they 
have traditional modes of treating their domestic animals. Each 
cow has its own name, generally chosen carefully, so as to express 
the special qualities of the animal; and all important family 
events are narrated to the bees—a custom which is found also in 
Westphalia. Whether by the help of the bees or not, the Wend 
farming is especially prosperous; and when a poor Bohemian 
peasant has a son born to him, he binds him to the end of a long 
pole and turns his face towards Lusatia, that he may be as lucky 
as the Wends who live there. 
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The peculiarity of the peasant’s language consists chiefly in 
his retention of historical peculiarities, which gradually disappear 
under the friction of cultivated circles. He prefers any proper 
name that may be given to « day in the calendar, rather than the 
abstract date, by which he very rarely reckons. In the baptismal 
names of his children he is guided by the old custom of the 
country, not at all by whim and fancy. Many old baptismal 
names, formerly common in Germany, would have become extinct 
but for their preservation among the peasantry, especially in 
North Germany; and so firmly have they adhered to local tradi- 
tion in this matter, that it would be possible to give a sort of 
topographical statistics of proper names, and distinguish a 
district by its rustic names as we do by its Flora and Fauna. 
The continuous inheritance of certain favourite proper names in 
a family, in some districts, forces the peasant to adopt the 
princely custom of attaching a numeral to the name, and saying, 
when three generations are living at once, Hans I., II., and LIL. ; 
or—in the more antique fashion—Hans the elder, the middle, and 
the younger. In some of our English counties there is a similar 
adherence to a narrow range of proper names, and as a mode of 
distinguishing collateral branches in the same family, you will 
hear of Jonathan’s Bess, Thomas's Bess, and Samuel's Bess— 
the three Bessies being cousins. 

The peasant’s adherence to the traditional has much greater 
inconvenience than that entailed by a paucity of proper names. 
In the Black Forest and in Hiittenberg you will see him in the 
dog-days wearing a thick fur cap, because it is an historical fur 
cap—a cap worn by his grandfather. In the Wetterau, that 
peasant girl is considered the handsomest who wears the most 
petticoats. To go to field-labour in seven petticoats can be any- 
thing but convenient or agreeable, but it is the traditionally 
correct thing, and a German peasant girl would think herself as 
unfavourably conspicuous in an untraditional costume, as an 
English servant-girl would now think herself in a “ linsey- 
woolsey” apron or a thick muslin cap. In many districts no 
medical advice would induce the rustic to renounce the tight 
leather belt with which he injures his digestive functions; you 
could more easily persuade him to smile on a new communal 
system than on the unhistorical invention of braces. In the 
eighteenth century, in spite of the philanthropic preachers of pota- 
toes, the peasant for years threw his potatoes to the pigs and the 
dogs, before he could be persuaded to put them on his own table. 
However, the unwillingness of the peasant to adopt innovations 
has a not unreasonable foundation in the fact, that for him ex- 
periments are practical, not theoretical, and must be made with 
expense of money instead of brains—a fact that is not, perhaps, 
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sufficiently taken into account by agricultural theorists, who 
complain of the farmer's obstinacy. The peasant has the smallest 
possible faith in theoretic knowledge ; he thinks it rather dan- 
gerous than otherwise, as is well indicated by a Lower Rhenish 
proverb—‘ One is never too old to learn, said an old woman ; 80 
she learned to be a witch.” 

Between many villages an historical feud, once perhaps the 
occasion of much bloodshed, is still kept up under the milder 
form of an occasional round of cudgelling, and the launching 
of traditional nicknames. An historical feud of this kind still 
exists, for example, among many villages on the Rhine and more 
inland places in the neighbourhood. Rheinschnacke (of which 
the equivalent is perhaps ‘“ water-snake”) is the standing term of 
ignominy for the inhabitant of the Rhine village, who repays it 
in kind by the epithet “ karst” (mattock) or “ kukuk” (cuckoo), 
according as the object of his hereditary hatred belongs to the 
field or the forest. If any Romeo among the ‘ mattocks” were 
to marry a Juliet among the “ water-snakes,” there would be no 
lack of Tybalts and Mercutios to carry the conflict from words 
to blows, though neither side knows a reason for the enmity. 

A droll instance of peasant conservatism is told of a village 
on the Taunus, whose inhabitants, from time immemorial, had 
been famous for impromptu cudgelling. For this historical 
offence the magistrates of the district had always inflicted the 
equally historical punishment of shutting up the most incorri- 
gible offenders, not in prison, but in their own pig-sty. In 
recent times, however, the government, wishing to correct the 
rudeness of these peasants, appointed an “enlightened” man as 
magistrate, who at once abolished the original penalty above- 
mentivned. But this relaxation of punishment was so far from 
being welcome to the villagers, that they presented a petition 
praying that a more energetic man might be given them as a 
magistrate, who would have the courage to punish according to 
law and justice, “‘as had been beforetime.” And the magistrate 
who abolished incarceration in the pig-sty could never obtain the 
respect of the neighbourhood. This happened no longer ago 
than the beginning of the present century. 

But it must not be supposed that the historical piety of the 
German peasant extends to anything not immediately con- 
nected with himself. He has the warmest piety towards the 
old tumble-down house which his grandfather built, and which 
nothing will induce him to improve, but towards the venerable 
ruins of the old castle that overlooks his village he has no 
piety at all, and carries off its stones to make a “fence for his 
garden, or tears down the gothic carving of the old monastic 
church, which is “nothing to him,” to “mark off a foot- -path 
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through his field. It is the same with historical traditions. The 
peasant has them fresh in his memory, so far as they relate to 
himself. In districts where the peasantry are unadulterated, you 
discern the remnants of the feudal relations in innumerable cus- 
toms and phrases, but you will ask in vain for historical traditions 
concerning the empire, or even concerning the particular 
princely house to which the peasant is subject. He can tell 
you what “half people and whole people” mean; in Hesse 
you will still hear of “ four horses making a whole peasant,” or 
of “four-day and three-day peasants ;” but you will ask in vain 
about Charlemagne and Frederic Barbarossa. 

Riehl well observes that the feudal system, which made the 
peasant the bondman of his lord, was an immense benefit in 
a country, the greater part of which had still to be colonized, 
—rescued the peasant from vagabondage, and laid the foundation 
of persistency and endurance in future generations. If a free 
German peasantry belongs only to modern times, it is to his 
ancestor who was a serf, and even, in the earliest times, a slave, 
that the peasant owes the foundation of his independence, namely, 
his capability of a settled existence,—nay, his unreasoning per- 
sistency, which has its important function in the development 
of the race. 

Perhaps the very worst result of that unreasoning persistency 
is the peasant’s inveterate habit of litigation. Every one 
remembers the immortal description of Dandie Dinmont’s 
importunate application to Lawyer Pleydell to manage his “ bit 
lawsuit,” till at length Pleydell consents to help him ruin himself, 
on the ground that Dandie may fall into worse hands. It seems, 
this is a scene which has many parallels in Germany. The 
farmer's lawsuit is his point of honour; and he will carry it 
through, though he knows from the very first day that he shall 
get nothing by it. The litigious peasant piques himself, like 
Mr. Saddletree, on his knowledge of the law, and this vanity is 
the chief impulse to many a lawsuit. To the mind of the 
peasant, law presents itself as the “‘ custom of the country,” and 
it is his pride to be versed in all customs. Custom with him 
holds the place of sentiment, of theory, and in many cases of 
affection. Riehl justly urges the importance of simplifying law 
proceedings, so as to cut off this vanity at its source, and 
also of encouraging, by every possible means, the practice of 
arbitration. 

The peasant never begins his lawsuit in summer, for the same 
reason that he does not make love and marry in summer,—because 
he has no time for that sort of thing. Anything is easier to him 
than to move out of his habitual course, and he is attached even 
to his privations. Some years ago, a peasant youth, out of the 
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poorest and remotest region of the Westerwald, was enlisted as 
a recruit, at Weilburg in Nassau. ‘The lad, having never in his 
life slept in a bed, when he had to get into one for the first time 
began to cry like a child; and he deserted twice because he 
could not reconcile himself to sleeping in a bed, and to the “ fine” 
life of the barracks: he was homesick at the thought of his 
accustomed poverty and his thatched hut. A strong contrast, 
this, with the feeling of the poor in towns, who would be far 
enough from deserting because their condition was too much 
improved! The genuine peasant is never ashamed of his rank 
and calling; he is rather inclined to look down on every one 
who does not wear a smock-frock, and thinks a man who has the 
manners of the gentry is likely to be rather windy and unsub- 
stantial. In some places, even in French districts, this feeling 
is strongly symbolized by the practice of the peasantry, on certain 
festival days, to dress the images of the saints in peasant’s 
clothing. History tells us of all kinds of peasant insurrections, 
the object of which was to obtain relief for the peasants from 
some of their many oppressions ; but of an effort on their part 
to step out of their hereditary rank and calling, to become 
gentry, to leave the plough and carry on the easier business of 
capitalists or government-functionaries, there is no example. 

The German novelists who undertake to give pictures of 
peasant-life, fall into the same mistake as our English novelists ; 
they transfer their own feelings to plonghmen and woodcutters, 
and give them both joys and sorrows of which they know nothing. 
The peasant never questions the obligation of family-ties—he 
questions no custom,—but tender affection, as it exists amongst 
the refined part of mankind, is almost as foreign to him as white 
hands and filbert-shaped nails. That the aged father who has 
given up his property to his children on condition of their main- 
taining him for the remainder of his life, is very far from meeting 
with delicate atientions, is indicated by the proverb current 
among the peasantry—‘ Don’t take your clothes off before you go 
to bed.” Among rustic moral tales and parables, not one is more 
universal than the story of the ungrateful children, who made 
their grey-headed father, dependent on them, for a maintenance, 
eat at a wooden trough, because he shook the food out of his 
trembling hands. Then these same ungrateful children observed 
one day that their own little boy was making a tiny wooden 
trough; and when they asked him what it was for, he answered 
—that his father and mother might eat out of it, when he was 
a man and had to keep them. 

Marriage is a very prudential affair, especially among the 
peasants who have the largest share of property. Politic 
marriages are as common among them as among princes; and 
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when a peasant-heiress in Westphalia marries, her husband 
adopts her name, and places his own after it with the prefix 
geborner (née). The girls marry young, and the rapidity with 
which they get old and ugly is one among the many proofs that 
the early years of marriage are fuller of hardships than of con- 
jugal tenderness. ‘‘ When our writers of village stories,” says 
Riehl, “ transferred their own emotional life to the peasant, they 
obliterated what is precisely his most predominant characteristic, 
namely, that with him general custom holds the place of 
individual feeling.” 

We pay for greater emotional susceptibility too often by ner- 
vous diseases of which the peasant knows nothing. To him 
headache is the least of physical evils, because he thinks head- 
work the easiest and least indispensable of all labour. Happily, 
many of the younger sons in peasant families, by going to seek 
their living in the towns, carry their hardy nervous system to 
amalgamate with the over-wrought nerves of our town population, 
and refresh them with a little rude vigour. And a return to the 
habits of peasant life is the best remedy for many moral as well 
as physical diseases induced by perverted civilization. Riehl 
points to colonization as presenting the true field for this rege- 
nerative process. On the other side of the ocean, a man will 
have the courage to begin life again as a peasant, while at home, 
perhaps, opportunity as well as courage will fail him. Apropos 
of this subject of emigration, he remarks the striking fact, that 
the native shrewdness and mother-wit of the German peasant 
seem to forsake him entirely when he has to apply them under 
new circumstances, and on relations foreign to his experience. 
Hence it is that the German peasant who emigrates, so con- 
stantly falls a victim to unprincipled adventurers in the prelimi- 
naries to emigration ; but if once he gets his foot on the American 
soil, he exhibits all the first-rate qualities of an agricultural 
colonist ; and among all German emigrants, the peasant class are 
the most successful. 

But many disintegrating forces have been at work on the 
peasant character, and degeneration is unhappily going on at a 
greater pace than development. In the wine districts especially, 
the inability of the small proprietors to bear up under the vicis- 
situdes of the market, cr to ensure a high quality of wine by 
running the risks of a late vintage, and the competition of beer 
and cider with the inferior wines, have tended to produce that 
uncertainty of gain which, with the peasant, is the inevitable 
cause of demoralization. The small peasant proprietors are not 
a new class in Germany, but many of the evils of their position 
are new. They are more dependent on ready money than for- 
merly; thus, where a peasant used to get his wood for 
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building and firing from the common forest, he has now to pay 
for it with hard cash ; he used to thatch his own house, with the 
help perhaps of a neighbour, but now he pays a man to do it for 
him ; he used to pay taxes in kind, he now pays them in money. 
The chances of the market have to be discounted, and the pea- 
sant falls into the hands of money-lenders. Here is one of the 
cases in which social policy clashes with a purely economical 
policy. 

Political vicissitudes have added their influence to that of 
economical changes in disturbing that dim instinct, that reve- 
rence for traditional custom, which is the peasant’s principle of 
action. He is in the midst of novelties for which he knows 
no reason—changes in political geography, changes of the 
government to which he owes fealty, changes in bureaucratic 
management and police regulations. He finds himself in a new 
element before an apparatus for breathing in it is developed in 
him. His only knowledge of modern history is in some of its 
results—for instance, that he has to pay heavier taxes from year 
to year. His chief idea of a government is of a power that 
raises his taxes, opposes his harmless customs, and torments 
him with new formalities. The source of all this is the false 
system of “enlightening” the peasant which has been adopted 
by the bureaucratic governments. A system which disregards 
the traditions and hereditary attachments of the peasant, and 
appeals only to a logical understanding which is not yet deve- 
loped in him, is simply disintegrating and ruinous to the peasant 
character. The interference with the communal regulations 
has been of this fatal character. Instead of endeavouring to 
promote to the utmost the healthy life of the Commune, as an 
organism the conditions of which are bound up with the his- 
torical characteristics of the peasant, the bureaucratic plan of 
government is bent on improvement by its patent machinery of 
state-appointed functionaries and off-hand regulations in accor- 
dance with modern enlightenment. The spirit of communal ex- 
clusiveness—the resistance to the indiscriminate establishment of 
strangers, is an intense traditional feeling in the peasant. ‘“ This 
gallows is for us and our children,” is the typical motto of this 
spirit. But such exclusiveness is highly irrational and repugnant 
to modern liberalism; therefore a bureaucratic government at 
once opposes it, and encourages to the utmost the introduction 
of new inhabitants in the provincial communes. Instead of 
allowing the peasants to manage their own affairs, and, if they 
happen to believe that five and four make eleven, to unlearn the 
prejudice by their own experience in calculation, so that they 
may gradually understand processes, and not merely see results, 
bureaucracy comes with its “ Ready Reckoner” and works all the 
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peasant’s sums for him—the surest way of maintaining him in 
his stupidity, however it may shake his prejudice. 

Another questionable plan for elevating the peasant, is the 
supposed elevation of the clerical character by preventing the 
clergyman from cultivating more than a trifling part of the land 
attached to his benefice; that he may be as much as possible 
of a scientific theologian, and as little as possible of a peasant. 
In this, Riehl observes, lies one great source of weakness to the 
Protestant Church as compared with the Catholic, which finds 
the great majority of its priests among the lower orders; and we 
have had the opportunity of making an analogous comparison 
in England, where many of us can remember country districts in 
which the great mass of the people were christianized by illite- 
rate Methodist and Independent ministers, while the influence of 
the parish clergyman among the poor did not extend much 
beyond a few old women in scarlet cloaks, and a few exceptional 
church-going labourers. 

Bearing in mind the general characteristics of the German 
peasant, it is easy to understand his relation to the revolutionary 
ideas and revolutionary movements of modern times. The 
peasant, in Germany as elsewhere, is a born grumbler. He has 
always plenty of grievances in his pocket, but he does not 
generalize those grievances; he does not complain of “ govern- 
ment” or “society,” probably because he has good reason to 
complain of the burgomaster. When a few sparks from the first 
French Revolution fell among the German peasantry, and in 
certain villages of Saxony the country people assembled toge- 
ther to write down their demands, there was no glimpse in 
their petition of the “ universal rights of man,” but simply of 
their own particular affairs as Saxon peasants. Again, after the 


July revolution of 1830, there were many insignificant peasant 


insurrections ; but the object of almost all was the removal of 
local grievances. Toll-houses were pulled down; stamped paper 
was destroyed ; in some places there was a persecution of wild 
boars, in others, of that plentiful tame animal, the German Rath, 
or councillor who is never called into council. But in 1848, it 
seemed as if the movements of the peasants had taken a new 
character ; in the small western states of Germany, it seemed 
as if the whole class of peasantry was in insurrection. But in 
fact, the peasant did not know the meaning of the part he was 
playing. He had heard that everything was being set right in 
the towns, and that wonderful things were happening there, so 
he tied up his bundle and set off. Without any distinct object 
or resolution, the country people presented themselves on the 
scene of commotion, and were warmly received by the party 
leaders. But, seen from the windows of ducal palaces and minis- 
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terial hotels, these swarms of peasants had quite another aspect, 
and it was imagined that they had a common plan of co- 
operation. This, however, the peasants have never had. Sys- 
tematic co-operation implies general conceptions, and a provi- 
sional subordination of egoism, to which even the artisans of 
towns have rarely shown themselves equal, and which are as 
foreign to the mind of the peasant as logarithms or the doctrine 
of chemical proportions. And the revolutionary fervour of the 


peasant was soon cooled. The old mistrust of the towns was re- 


awakened on the spot. The Tyrolese peasants saw no great 
good in the freedom of the press and the constitution, because 
these changes “ seemed to please the gentry so much.” Peasants 
who had given their voices stormily for a German parliament, 
asked afterwards, with a doubtful look, whether it were to consist 
of infantry or cavalry. When royal domains were declared ‘the 
property of the State, the peasants in some small principalities 
rejoiced over this, because they interpreted it to mean that every 
one would have his share in them, after the manner of the old 
common and forest rights. 

The very practical views of the peasants, with regard to the 
demands of the people, were in amusing contrast with the ab- 
stract theorizing of the educated townsmen. The peasant con- 
tinually withheld all State payments until he saw how matters 
would turn out, and was disposed to reckon up the solid benefit, 
in the form of land or money, that might come to him from the 
changes obtained. While the townsman was heating his brains 
about representation on the broadest basis, the peasant asked if 
the relation between tenant and landlord would continue as 
before, and whether the removal of the “feudal obligations” 
meant that the farmer should become owner of the land? 

It is in the same naive way that Communism is interpreted 
by the German peasantry. The wide spread among them of 
communistic doctrines, the eagerness with which they listened 
to a plan for the partition of property, seemed to countenance 
the notion, that it was a delusion to suppose the peasant would 
be secured from this intoxication by his love of secure possession 
and peaceful earnings. But, in fact, the peasant contemplated 
partition” by the light of an historical reminiscence rather than 
of novel theory. The golden age, in the imagination of the 
peasant, was the time when every member of the commune had a 
right to as much wood from the forest as would enable him to 
sell some, after using what he wanted in firing,—in which the com- 
munal possessions were so profitable that, instead of his having 
to pay rates at the end of the year, each member of the commune 
was something in pocket. Hence the peasants in general under- 
stood by “ partition,” that the State lands, especially the forests, 
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would be divided among the communes, and that, by some poli- 
tical legerdemain or other, everybody would have free fire-wood, 
free grazing for his cattle, and over and above that, a piece of 
gold without working for it. That he should give up a single 
clod of his own to further the general “partition,” had never 
entered the mind of the peasant communist ; and the perception 
that this was an essential preliminary to “ partition,” was often a 
sufficient cure for his Communism. 

In villages lying in the neighbourhood of large towns, how- 
ever, where the circumstances of the peasantry are very different, 
quite another interpretation of Communism is prevalent. Here 
the peasant is generally sunk to the position of the proletaire, 
living from hand to mouth; he has nothing to lose, but every- 
thing to gain by “partition.” The coarse nature of the peasant 
has here been corrupted into bestiality by the disturbance of his 
instincts, while he is as yet incapable ‘of principles; and in this 
type of the degenerate peasant is seen the worst example of 
ignorance intoxicated by theory. 

A significant hint as to the interpretation the peasants put on 
revolutionary theories, may be drawn from the way they em- 
ployed the few weeks in which their movements were unchecked. 
They felled the forest trees and shot the game; they withheld 
taxes; they shook off the imaginary or real burdens imposed on 
them by their mediatized princes, by presenting their “ demands” 
in a very rough way before the ducal or princely “ Schloss ;” 
they set their faces against the bureaucratic management of the 
communes, deposed the government functionaries who had been 
placed over them as burgomasters and magistrates, and abolished 
the whole bureaucratic system of procedure, simply by taking no 
notice of its regulations, and recurring to some tradition—some 
old order or disorder of things. In all this it is clear that they 


‘were animated not in the least by the spirit of modern revolu- 


tion, but by a purely narrow and personal impulse towards re- 
action. 

The idea of constitutional government lies quite beyond the 
range of the German peasant's conceptions. His only notion of 
representation is that of a representation of ranks—of classes ; 
his only notion of a deputy is of one who takes care, not of the 
national welfare, but of the interests of his own order. Herein 
lay the great mistake of the democratic party, in common with 
the bureaucratic governments, that they entirely omitted the 
peculiar character of the peasant from their political calculations. 
They talked of the “people,” and forgot that the peasants were 
included in the term. -Only a baseless misconception of the 
peasant’s character could induce the supposition that he would 
feel the en enthusiasm about the principles involved in the 
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re-constitution of the Empire, or even about that re-constitution 
itself. He has no zeal for a written law, as such, but only so far 
as it takes the form of a living law—a tradition. It was the 
external authority which the revolutionary party had won in 
Baden that attracted the peasants into a participation in the 
struggle. 

Such, Riehl tells us, are the general characteristics of the 
German peasantry—characteristics which subsist amidst a wide 
variety of circumstances. In Mecklenburg, Pomerania, and Bran- 
denburg, the peasant lives on extensive estates; in Westphalia 
he lives in large isolated homesteads; in the Westerwald and 
in Sauerland, in little groups of villages and hamlets; on the 
Rhine, land is for the most part parcelled out among small pro- 
prietors, who live together in large villages. Then, of course, the 
diversified physical geography of Germany gives rise to equally 
diversified methods of land-culture; and out of these various 
circumstances grow numerous specific differences in manner and 
character. But the generic character of the German peasant is 
everywhere the same: in the clean mountain hamlet and in the 
dirty fishing village on the coast; in the plains of North Germany 
and in the backwoods of America. ‘“ Everywhere he has the same 
historical character—everywhere custom is his supreme law. 
Where religion and patriotism are still a naive instinct—are still a 
sacred custom, there begins the class of the German Peasantry.” 


Our readers will perhaps already have gathered from the 
foregoing portrait of the German peasant, that Riehl is not a 
man who looks at objects through the spectacles either of the 
doctrinaire or the dreamer; and they will be ready to believe what 
he tells us in his Preface, namely, that years ago he began his 
wanderings over the hills and plains of Germany for the sake of 
obtaining, in immediate intercourse with the people, that com- 
pletion of his historical, political, and economical studies which 
he was unable to find in books. He began his investigations 
with no party prepossessions, and his present views were evolved 
entirely from his own gradually amassed observations. He was, 
first of all, a pedestrian, and only in the second place a political 
author. The views at which he has arrived by this inductive 
process, he sums up in the term—social-political-conservatism ; 
but his conservatism is, we conceive, of a thoroughly philoso- 
phical kind. He sees in European society incarnate history, 
and any attempt to disengage it from its historical elements 
must, he believes, be simply destructive of social vitality.* 





* Throughout this article, in our statement of Riehl’s opinions, we must be 
understood not as quoting Riehl, but as interpreting and illustrating him. 
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What has grown up historically can only die out historically, by 
the gradual operation of necessary laws. The external conditions 
which society has inherited from the past are but the manifesta- 
tion of inherited internal conditions in the human beings who 
compose it ; the internal conditions and the external are related to 
each other as the organism and its medium, and development can 
take place only by the gradual consentaneous development of 
both. Take the familiar example of attempts to abolish titles, 
which have been about as effective as the process of cutting off 
poppy-heads in a corn-field. Jedem Menschen, says Riehl, ist 
sein Zopf angeboren, warum soll denn der sociale Sprachge- 
brauch nicht auch seinen Zopf haben ?—which we may render— 
“as long as snobbism runs in the blood, why should it not run 
in our speech?” As a necessary preliminary to a purely rational 
society, you must obtain purely rational men, free from the sweet 
and bitter prejudices of hereditary affection and antipathy; which 
is as easy as to get running streams without springs, or the leafy 
shade of the forest without the secular growth of trunk and 
branch. 

The historical conditions of society may be compared with 
those of language. It must be admitted that the language of 
cultivated nations is in anything but a rational state; the great 
sections of the civilized world are only approximatively intelligible 
to each other, and even that, only at the cost of long study ; one 
word stands for many things, and many words for one thing ; 
the subtle shades of meaning, and still subtler echoes of associa- 
tion, make language an instrument which scarcely anything 
short of genius can wield with definiteness and certainty. 
Suppose, then, that the effort which has been again and again 
made to construct a universal language on a rational basis has 
at length succeeded, and that you have a language which has no 
uncertainty, no whims of idiom, no cumbrous forms, no fitful 
shimmer of many-hued significance, no hoary archaisms “ familiar 
with forgotten years’—a patent de-odorized and non-resonant 
language, which effects the purpose of communication as per- 
fectly and rapidly as algebraic signs. Your language may be 
a perfect medium of expression to science, but will never ex- 
press life, which is a great deal more than science. With the 
anomalies and inconveniences of historical language, you will 
have parted with its music and its passion, with its vital qualities 
as an expression of individual character, with its subtle capabilities 
of wit, with everything that gives it power over the imagination ; 
and the next step in simplification will be the invention of a 
talking watch, which will achieve the utmost facility and dispatch 
in the communication of ideas by a graduated adjustment of ticks, 
to be represented in writing by a corresponding arrangement of 
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dots. A melancholy “language of the future!” The sensory 
and motor nerves that run im the same sheath, are scarcely bound 
together by a more necessary and delicate union than that which 
binds men’s affections, imagination, wit, and humour, with the 
subtle ramifications of histerical language. Language must be 
left to grow in precision, completeness, and unity, as minds grow 
in clearness, comprehensiveness, and sympathy. And there is 
an analogous relation between the moral tendencies of men and 
the social conditions they have inherited. The nature of 
European men has its roots intertwmed with the past, and can 
only be developed by allowing those roots to remain undisturbed 
while the process of development. is going on, until that perfect 
ripeness of the seed which carries with it a life independent of 
the root. This vital connexion with the past is much more 
vividly felt on the Continent than in England, where we have to 
recal it by an effort of memory and reflection; for though our 
English life is in its core intensely traditional, Protestantism and 
commerce have modernized the face of the land and the aspects 
of society in a far greater degree than in any continental 
country :-— 

“ Abroad,” says Ruskin, “a building of the eighth or tenth century 
stands rumous in the open street; the children play round it, the 
peasants heap their corn im it, the buildings of yesterday nestle about 
it, and fit their new stones in its rents, and tremble in sympathy as it 
trembles. No one wonders at it, or thinks of it as separate, and of 
another time; we feel the ancient world to be a real thing, and one 
with the new; antiquity is no dream ; it is rather the children playing 
about the old stones that are the dream. But all is continuous; and 
the words ‘from generation to generation,’ understandable here.” 


This coneeption of European society as incarnate history, is 
the fundamental idea of Riehl’s books. After the notable failure 
of revolutionary attempts conducted from the point of view of 
abstract democratie and socialistic theories, after the practical 
demonstration of the evils resulting from a bureaucratic system 
which governs by an undiscriminating, dead mechanism, Riehl 
wishes to urge on the consideration of his countrymen, a social 
policy founded on the special study of the people as they are— 
on the natural history of the varieus social ranks. He thinks it 
wise to pause a little from theorizing, and see what is the material 
actually present for theory te work upon. It is the glory of the 
Socialists—in contrast with the democratic doctrinaires who have 
been too much occupied with the general idea of “the people” to in- 
quire particularly into the actual life of the people—that they have 
thrown themselves with enthusiastic zeal into the study at least 
of one social group, namely, the factory operatives ; and here lies 
the secret of their partial success. But unfortunately, they have 
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made this special study of a single fragment of society the basis 
of a theory which quietly substitutes for the small group of 
Parisian proletaires or English factory-workers, the society of all 
Europe—nay, of the whole world. And im this way they have 
lost the best fruit of their investigations. For, says Riehl, the 
more deeply we penetrate into the knowledge of society in its 
details, the more thoroughly we shall be convineed that a 
universal. social policy has no validity except on paper, and can 
never be carried into successful practice. The conditions of 
German society are altogether different from those of French, 
of English, or of Italian society; and to apply the same social 
theory to these nations indiscriminately, is about .as wise a pro- 
cedure as Triptolemus Yellowley’s application of the agricultural 
directions in Virgil's “ Georgics” to his farm in the Shetland Isles. 

It is the elear and strong light in which Riehl places this 
important position, that in our opinion constitutes the suggestive 
value of his: books for foreign as well as German readers. It has 
not been sufficiently insisted on, that in the various branches of 
Social Science there is an advance from the general to the special, 
from the simple to the complex, analogous with that which is 
found in the series of the sciences, from Mathematics to Biology. 
To the laws of quantity comprised in Mathematics and Physics 
are superadded, in Chemistry, laws of quality; to these again are 
added, in Biology, laws of life ; and lastly, the conditions of life 
in general, branch out into its special conditions, or Natural 
History, on the one hand, and into its abnormal conditions, or 
Pathology, on the other. And in this series or ramification of the 
sciences, the more general science will not suffice to solve the 
problems of the more special. Chemistry embraces phenomena 
which are not explicable by Physics; Biology embraces pheno- 
mena which are not explicable by Chemistry; and no biological 
generalization will enable us to predict the infinite specialities 
produced by the complexity of vital conditions. So Social 
Science, while it has departments which in their fundamental 
generality correspond to mathematics and physics, namely, those 
grand and simple generalizations which trace out the inevitable 
march of the human race as a whole, and, as a ramification of 
these, the laws of economical science, has also, in the departments 
of government and jurisprudence, which embrace the conditions 
of social life in all their. complexity, what may be called its 
Biology, carrying us on to innumerable special phenomena which 
outlie the sphere of science, and belong to Natural History. And 
just as the most thorough acquaintance with physics, or chemistry, 
or general physiology will not enable you at once to establish 
the balance of life in your private vivarium, so that your particular 
society of zoophytes, molluscs, and echinoderms may feel them- 
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selves, as the Germans say, at ease in their skin; so the most 
complete equipment. of theory will not enable a statesman or a 
political and social reformer to adjust his measures wisely, in the 
absence of a special acquaintance with the section of society for 
which he legislates, with the peculiar characteristics of the 
nation, the province, the class whose well-being he has to consult. 
In other words, a wise social policy must be based not simply on 
abstract social science, but on the Natural History of social 
bodies. 

Riehl’s books are not dedicated merely to the argumentative 
maintenance of this or of any other position ; they are intended 
chiefly as a contribution to that knowledge of the German people 
on the importance of which he insists. He is less occupied with 
urging his own conclusions than with impressing on his readers 
the facts which have led him to those conclusions. In the 
volume entitled Land und Leute, which, though published 
last, is properly an introduction to the volume entitled Die 
Biirgerliche Gesellschaft, he considers the German people in 
their physical-geographical relations; he compares the natural 
divisions of the race, as determined by land and climate, and 
social traditions, with the artificial divisions which are based on 
diplomacy ; and he traces the genesis and influences of what we 
may call the ecclesiastical geography of Germany—its partition 
between Catholicism and Protestantism. He shows that the 
ordinary antithesis of North and South Germany represents no 
real ethnographical distinction, and that the natural divisions of 
Germany, founded on its physical geography, are threefold; 
namely, the low plains, the middle mountain region, and the 
high mountain region, or Lower, Middle, and Upper Germany ; 
and on this primary natural division all the other broad ethno- 
graphical distinctions of Germany will be found to rest. The 
plains of North or Lower Germany include all the seaboard the 
nation possesses; and this, together with the fact that they are 
traversed to the depth of 600 miles by navigable rivers, makes 
them the natural seat of a trading race. Quite different is the 
geographical character of Middie Germany. While the northern 
plains are marked off into great divisions, by such rivers as the 
Lower Rhine, the Weser, and the Oder, running almost in 
parallel lines, this central region is cut up like a mosaic by the 
capricious lines of valleys and rivers. Here is the region in 
which you find those famous roofs from which the rain-water 
runs towards two different seas, and the mountain-tops from 
which you may look into eight or ten German States. The 
abundance of water-power and the presence of extensive coal- 
mines allow of a very diversified industrial development in Middle 
Germany. In Upper Germany, or the high mountain region, 
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we find the same symmetry in the lines of the rivers as in the 
north ; almost all the great Alpine streams flow parallel with the 
Danube. But the majority of these rivers are neither navigable 
nor available for industrial objects, and instead of serving for 
communication, they shut off one great tract from another. The 
slow development, the simple peasant life of many districts is 
here determined by the mountain and the river. In the south- 
east, however, industrial activity spreads through Bohemia 
towards Austria, and forms a sort of balance to the industrial 
districts of the Lower Rhine. Of course, the boundaries of these 
three regions cannot be very strictly defined; but an approximation 
to the limits of Middle Germany may be obtained by regarding 
it as a triangle, of which one angle lies in Silesia, another in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and a third at Lake Constance. 

This triple division corresponds with the broad distinctions of 
climate. In the northern plains the atmosphere is damp and 
heavy ; in the southern mountain region it is dry and rare, 
and there are abrupt changes of temperature, sharp contrasts 
between the seasons, and devastating storms ; but in both these 
zones men are hardened by conflict with the roughnesses of the 
climate. In Middle Germany, on the contrary, there is little of 
this struggle ; the seasons are more equable, and the mild, soft 
air of the valleys tends to make the inhabitants luxurious and 
sensitive to hardships. It is only in exceptional mountain dis- 
tricts that one is here reminded of the rough, bracing air on the 
heights of Southern Germany. It is a curious fact that, as the 
air becomes gradually lighter and rarer from the North German 
coast towards Upper Germany, the average of suicides regularly 
decreases. Mecklenburg has the highest number, then Prussia, 
while the fewest suicides occur in Bavaria and Austria. 

-Both the northern and southern regions have still a large 
extent of waste lands, downs, morasses, and heaths; and to these 
are added, in the south, abundance of snow-fields and naked rock; 
while in Middle Germany culture has almost overspread the face 
of the land, and there are no large tracts of waste. There is the 
same proportion in the distribution of forests. Again, in the 
north we see a monotonous continuity of wheat-fields, potato- 
grounds, meadow lands, and vast heaths, and there is the 
same uniformity of culture over large surfaces in the southern 
table-lands and the Alpine pastures. In Middle Germany, on 
the contrary, there is a perpetual variety of crops within a short 
space; the diversity of land surface and the corresponding 
variety in the species of plants are an invitation to the splitting 
up of estates, and this again encourages to the utmost the motley 
character of the cultivation. 

- According to this threefold division, it appears that there are 
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certain features common to North and South Germany in which 
they differ from Central Germany, and the nature of this dif- 
ference Riehl indicates by distinguishing the former as Centralized. 
Land and the latter as Individualized Land; a distinction which 
is well symbolized by the fact that North and South Germany 
possess the great lines of railway which are the medium for the 
traffic of the world, while Middle Germany is far richer in lines 
for local communication, and possesses the greatest length of 
railway within the smallest space. Disregarding superficialities, 
the East Frieslanders, the Schleswig-Holsteiners, the Mecklen- 
burghers, and the Pomeranians are much more nearly allied to 
the old Bavarians, the Tyrolese, and the Styrians, than any of 
these are allied to the Saxons, the Thuringians, or the Rhine- 
landers. Both in North and South Germany original races are still 
found in large masses, and popular dialects are spoken ; you still 
find there thoroughly peasant districts, thorough villages, and also, 
at great intervals, thorough cities; you still find there a sense of 
rank. In Middle Germany, on the contrary, the original races. 
are fused together or sprinkled hither and thither; the pecu- 
liarities of the popular dialects are worn down or confused ; there. 
is no very strict line of demarcation between the country and the 
town population, hundreds of small towns and large villages 
bemg hardly distinguishable in their characteristics; and the 
sense of rank, as part of the organic structure of society, is 
almost extinguished. Again, both im the north and south there 
is still a strong ecclesiastical spirit in the people, and the Pome- 
ranian sees Antichrist in the Pope as clearly as the Tyrolese sees. 
him in Doctor Luther; while in Middle Germany the confessions 
are mingled, they exist peaceably side by side im very narrow 
space, and tolerance or indifference has spread itself widely even 
in the popular mind. And the analogy, or rather the causal rela- 
tion, between the physical geography of the three regions and 
the development of the population goes still further : 

“For,” observes Riehl, “the striking connexion which has been 
pointed out between the local geological formations in Germany and 
the revolutionary disposition of the people has more tham a meta- 
phorical significance. Where the primeval physical revolutions of the 
globe have been the wildest in their effects, and the most multiform 
strata have been tossed together or thrown one upon the other, it is 
a very intelligible consequence that on a land surface thus broken up, 
the population should sooner develop itself into small communities, and 
that the more intense life generated in these smaller communities, should 
become the most favourable nidus for the reception of modern culture, 
and with this a susceptibility for its revolutionary ideas; while a people 
settled in a region where its groups are spread over a large space will 
persist much more obstinately in the retention of its original charaeter. - 
The people of Middle Germany have none of that exclusive one-sided- 
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ness which determines the peculiar genius of great national groups, 
just as this one-sidedness or uniformity is wanting to the geological 
and geographieal character of them land.” 

This ethnographical outline Riehl fills up with special and. 
typical deseriptions, and then makes it the starting-point for a 
erticism of the actual political condition of Germany. The 
volume is full of vivid pictures, as well as penetrating glances: 
into the maladies and tendencies of modern society. It would be 
fascinating as literature, if it were not important for its facts. and 
philosophy. But we can only commend it to our readers, and 
pass on to the volume entitled Die Burgerliche Gesellschaft, from 
which we have drawn our sketch of the German peasantry. Here 
Riehl gives us a series of studies in that natural history of the 
people, which he regards as the proper basis of social policy. He 
holds that, in European society, there are three natural ranks or 
estates: the hereditary landed aristocracy, the citizens or com- 
mercial class, and the peasantry or agricultural class. By natural 
ranks he means ranks which have their roots deep in the histo- 
rical structure of society, and are still, in the present, showing 
vitality above ground ; he means those great social groups. which 
are not only distinguished externally by their vocation, but essen- 
tially by their mental character, their habits, their mode of life, 
—by the principle they represent in the historical development of 
society. In his conception of the “Fourth Estate” he differs 
from the usual interpretation, according to which it is simply 
equivalent to the Proletariat, or those who are dependent on daily 
wages, whose only capital is their skill or bodily strength— 
factory operatives, artisans, agricultural labourers, to whum 
might be added, especially in Germany, the day-labourers with 
the quill, the literary proletariat. This, Riehl observes, is a valid 
basis of economical classification, but not of social classification. 
In his view, the Fourth Estate is a stratum produeed by the per- 
petual abrasion of the other great social groups; it is the sign 
and result of the decomposition which is commencing in the 
organic constitution of society. Its elements are derived alike 
from the aristocracy, the bourgeoisie, and the peasantry. It. 
assembles under its banner the deserters of historieal society, and. 
forms them into a terrible army, which is only just awaking to the 
consciousness of its corporate power. The tendency of this 
Fourth Estate, by the very process of its formation, is to do away 
with the distinctive historical character of the other estates, and. 
to resolve their peculiar rank and vocation into a uniform social 
relation founded on an abstract conception of society. Accord- 
ing to Riehl's. classification, the day-labourers, whom the political 
economist designates as the Fourth Estate, belong partly to the. 
peasantry or agricultural class, and partly to the citizens or 
commercial class. 
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Riehl considers, in the first place, the peasantry and aristocracy 
as the “Forces of social persistence,” and, in the second, the 
bourgeoisie and the “fourth estate” as the “Forces of social 
movement.” 

The aristocracy, he observes, is the only one among these 
four groups which is denied by others besides Socialists to have 
any natural basis as a separate rank. It is admitted that there 
was once an aristocracy which had an intrinsic ground of existence, 
but now, it is alleged, this is an historical fossil, an antiquarian 
relic, venerable because grey with age. In what, it is asked, can 
consist the peculiar vocation of the aristocracy, since it has no 
longer the monopoly of the land, of the higher military functions, 
and of government offices, and since the service of the court has 
no longer any political importance? To this Riehl replies that 
in great revolutionary crises, the “men of progress” have more 
than once “abolished” the aristocracy. But remarkably enough, 
the aristocracy has always re-appeared. This measure of aboli- 
tion showed that the nobility were no longer regarded as a real 
class, for to abolish a real class would be an absurdity. It is 
quite possible to contemplate a voluntary breaking-up of the 
peasant or citizen class in the socialistic sense, but no .nan in his 
senses would think of straightway “abolishing” citizens and 
peasants. The aristocracy, then, was regarded as a sort of cancer, 
or excrescence of society. Nevertheless, not only has it been found 
impossible to annihilate an hereditary nobility by decree; but 
also, the aristocracy of the eighteenth century outlived even the 
self-destructive acts of its own perversity. A life which was 
entirely without object, entirely destitute of functions, would 
not, says Riehl, be so persistent. He has an acute criti- 
cism of those who conduct a polemic against the idea of: an 
hereditary aristocracy while they are proposing an “ aristocracy 
of talent,” which after all is based on the principle of inheritance. 
The Socialists are, therefore, only consistent in declaring against 
an aristocracy of talent. ‘ But when they have turned the world 
into a great Foundling Hospital, they will still be unable to 
eradicate the ‘ privileges of birth.” We must not follow him in 
his criticism, however; nor can we afford todo more than mention 
hastily his interesting sketch of the medieval aristocracy, and his 
admonition to the German aristocracy of the present day, that 
the vitality of their class is not to be sustained by romantic 
attempts to revive medieval forms and sentiments, but only by 
the exercise of functions as real and salutary for actual society 
as those of the medieval aristocracy were for the feudal age. 
“In modern society the divisions of rank indicate division of 
labour, according to that distribution of functions in the social 
organism which the historical constitution of society has deter- 
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mined. In this way the principle of differentiation and the 
principle of unity are identical.” 

The elaborate study of the German bourgeoisie, which forms 
the next division of the volume, must be passed over, but we may 
pause a moment to note Riehl’s definition of the social Philister 
(Philistine), an epithet for which we have no equivalent, not at 
all, however, for want of the object it represents. Most people, 
who read a little German, know that the epithet Philister origi- 
nated in the Burschen-leben, or Student-life of Germany, and 
that the antithesis of Bursch and Philister was equivalent to the 
antithesis of “ gown” and ‘‘ town;” but since the word has passed 
into ordinary language, it has assumed several shades of signifi- 
cance which have not yet been merged in a single, absolute 
meaning; and one of the questions which an English visitor in 
Germany will probably take an opportunity of asking is, ‘“‘ What 
is the strict meaning of the word Philister?” Riehl’s answer is, 
that the Phiiister is one who is indifferent to all social interests, 
all public life, as distinguished from selfish and private interests ; 
he has no sympathy with political and social events except as 
they affect his own comfort and prosperity, as they offer him 
material for amusement or opportunity for gratifying his vanity. 
He has no social or political creed, but is always of the opinion 
which is most convenient for the moment. He is always in the 
majority, and is the main element of unreason and stupidity in 
the judgment of a “ discerning public.” It seems presumptuous 
in us to dispute Riehl's interpretation of a German word, but we 
must think that, in literature, the epithet Philister has usually a 
wider meaning than this—includes his definition and something 
more. We imagine the Philister is the personification of the 
spirit which judges everything from a lower point of view than 
the subject demands—which judges the affairs of the parish from 
the egotistic or purely personal point of view—which judges the 
affairs of the nation from the parochial point of view, and does 
not hesitate to measure the merits of the universe from the human 
point of view. At least, this must surely be the spirit to which 
Goethe alludes in a passage cited by Riehl himself, where he says 
that the Germans need not be ashamed of erecting a monument 
to him as well asto Blucher; for if Blucher had freed them from 
the French, he (Goethe) had freed them from the nets of the 


Philister:— 


‘Thr mégt mir immer ungescheut 
Gleich Bliichern Denkmal setzen ! 
Von Franzosen hat er euch befreit, 
Ich von Philister-netzen.” 


Goethe could hardly claim to be the apostle of public spirit ; 
but he is eminently the man who helps us to rise to a lofty point 
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of observation, so that we may see things in their relative pro- 
portions. 

The most interesting chapters in the deseription of the 
“Fourth Estate,” which concludes the volume, are those on the 
“ Aristocratic Proletariat” and the “ Intellectual Proletariat.” 
The Fourth Estate in Germany, says Riehl, has its centre of 
gravity not, as in England and France, in the day labourers 
and factory operatives, and still less in the degenerate pea- 
santry. In Germany, the educated proletariat is the leaven 
that sets the mass in fermentation; the dangerous classes 
there go about, not in blouses, but in frock-coats; they 
begin with the impoverished prince and end in the hungriest 
littérateur. The custom that all the sons of a nobleman shall 
inherit their father’s title, necessarily goes on multiplying that 
class of aristocrats who are not only without function but with- 
out adequate provision, and who shrink from entering the ranks 
of the citizens by adopting some honest calling. The younger 
son of a prince, says Riehl, is usually obliged to remain without 
any vocation; and however zealously he may study music, 
painting, literature, or science, he can never be a regular musi- 


-eian, painter, or man of science; his pursuit will be called a 


“passion,” not a “ calling,” and to the end of his days he remains 
a dilettante. “ But the ardent pursuit of a fixed practical calling 
can alone satisfy the active man.” Direct legislation cannot 
remedy this evil. The inheritance of titles by younger sons 
is the universal custom, and custom is stronger than law. But 
if all government preference for the “ aristocratic proletariat ” 
were withdrawn, the sensible men among them would prefer emi- 
gration, or the pursuit of some profession, to the hungry dis- 
tinction of a title without rents. 

The intellectual proletaires Riehl calls the “church militant” 
of the Fourth Estate in Germany. In no other country are they 
so numerous ; in no other country is the trade in material and 
industrial capital so far exceeded by the wholesale and retail 
trade, the traffic and the usury, in the intellectual capital of the 
nation. Germany yields more intellectual produce than tt can 
use and pay for. 


“This over-production, which is not transient but permanent, nay, 
is constantly on the increase, evidences a diseased state of the national 
industry, a perverted application of industrial powers, and is afar more 
pungent satire on the national condition than all the poverty of opera- 
tives and peasants. . . . Other nations need not envy us the 
preponderance of the intellectual proletariat over the proletaires of 
manual labour. For man more easily becomes diseased from over- 
study than from the labour of the hands; and it is precisely in the 
intellectual proletariat that there are the most dangerous seeds of 
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disease. This is the group in which the opposition between earnings 
and wants, between the ideal social position and the real, is the most 
hopelessly irreconcilable.” 

We must unwillingly leave our readers to make acquaintance 
for themselves with the graphic details with which Riehl follows 
up this general statement ; but before quitting these admirable 
volumes, let us say, lest our inevitable omissions should have 
left room for a different conclusion, that Riehl’s conservatism is 
not in the least tinged with the partisanship of a class, with a 
poetic fanaticism for the past, or with the prejudice of a mind 
incapable of discerning the grander evolution of things to which 
all social forms are but temporarily subservient. It is the con- 
servatism of a clear-eyed, practical, but withal large-minded man 
—a little caustic, perhaps, now and then in his epigrams on 
democratic doctrinaires who have their nostrum for all political 
and social diseases, and on communistic theories which he regards 
as ‘“‘the despair of the individual in his own manhood, reduced 
to a system,” but nevertheless able and willing to do justice to 
the elements of fact and reason in every shade vf opinion and 
every form of effort. He is as far as possible from the folly of 
supposing that the sun will go backward on the dial, because we 
put the hands of our clock backward ; he only contends against 
the opposite folly of decreeing that it shall be mid-day, while in 
fact the sun is only just touching the mountain-tops, and all 
along the valley men are stumbling in the twilight. 
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Art. [1].—Smitn’s Latin-Eneuisn Dictionary. 


. Worterbuch der Lateinischen Sprache, nach historisch- 
genetischen Principien, mit steter beriicksichtigung der Gram- 
matik, Synonymik und Alterthumskunde, bearbeitet von Dr. 
Wilhelm Freund. Nebst mehreren Beilagen linguistischen 
und archdologischen Inhalts. 8vo. IV. Bande. Leipzig: 


1834—1840. 

. A Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, founded on 
the larger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr, William Freund, 
with Additions and Corrections from the Lexicons of Gesner, 
Facciolati, Scholler, Georges, dc. By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. 
New York: 1851. 

3. A Latin-English Dictionary, based upon the Works of For- 

cellint and Freund. By William Smith, LL.D., Editor of 

the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, 

and Geography. London: 1855. 


T has been a standing complaint for many years, that although 
England by her Universities at Oxford and Cambridge offers 

the highest rewards to those who cultivate the classical languages, 
the returns are by no means proportionate to the value of the 
prizes, so that the country still looks to Germany for the main 
supply of materials for these pursuits. There is however 
beyond all doubt much exaggeration in the statement of this as 
of other grievances ; and assuredly in the department of history, 
more particularly that of Greece, the literary labours of England 
occupy an indisputable pre-eminence over those of the Continent. 
To limit the pretensions of Englishmen to this one portion of 
the field would be an injustice; yet after the most careful examina- 
tion of all the claims that can with reason be put forward in 
favour of English scholars, a candid inquirer must admit that he 
is far from satisfied. A considerable proportion of the evil is 
probably to be ascribed to the limitation by which the full advan- 
tages of collegiate success are confined to such as enter into 
holy orders, and to the additional fact that those who devote 
themselves to this profession, soon find that their duties and 
their interests alike forbid an active prosecution of classical 
studies. On the other hand, a large majority of those who for- 
feit their title to fellowships by not taking orders, are before long 
swallowed up in the all-absorbing occupations of legal or political 
life. In a country in which the tyranny of habit punishes by 
the loss of caste those whose limited income will not allow them 
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to maintain the requisite standard of what is called respectability, 
few indeed are those who will find in the warmth of their own 
zeal and in the pleasures of a literary life, a compensation for the 
sacrifice of many social comforts and the supercilious regards of 
those around them. No doubt there are men who, working in 
the field of classical pursuits, attain a solid reward for their ex- 
ertions ; but these are for the most part precluded by the drud- 
gery of their professional duties, even supposing them to possess 
the requisite ability, from pushing forward the boundaries of 
classical science. On the other hand, the book-makers, with few 
and honourable exceptions, divide themselves into two classes ; 
those, the great mass, who work up old materials into new 
shapes, carefully retaining the current errors to suit the taste of 
the market; and, on the other hand, the shrewd manufacturers, 
men not without practical merit, who, availing themselves directly 
or indirectly, occasionally with acknowledgment, more commonly 
without, of the intellectual labours of others, contrive to reap a 
twofold harvest of cash and credit, a substantial present reward, 
together with the advantages of a cheaply-earned reputation, 
which again, while acceptable in itself, is chiefly valued by them 
as so much capital to be invested in future commercial specu- 
lations, 

But, with all drawbacks allowed for, and all deductions made, 
there is still in this country, and has been for many years, a large 
amount of latent scholarship of the first quality; and no slight 
debt was due to the editor of the several classical dictionaries 
which have been published or commenced in the last thirteen 
years, for drawing that scholarship into the public service, and 
not less to the publishers who had the courage to support him in 
the effort. 

In the list of the contributors to the Dictionaries of Antiquities 
and Biography, there occur the names of some twenty gentlemen 
who belong to the first rank of classical literature in the coun- 
try; and these two works, in spite of occasional defects, may 
challenge comparison with anything of the kind in Germany or 
France. In the “ Dictionary of Geography,” which is proceeding 
with creditable regularity towards completion, we regret to find 
so few of the names which gave to its predecessors the best gua- 
rantee for accuracy and completeness. Among those few, there 
are indeed several of the very ablest of the old contributors ; but 
we fear that the work will be found to be of very unequal merit, 
and, at any rate, many of the articles exhibit a wild luxuriance 
which might well have been pruned by the editorial knife. But 
the great mass of consumers in the literary as in the other mar- 
kets, are apt to give a ready welcome to what is offered under 
the seeming sanction of a good name. While those who speak 
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from knowledge ascribe the merit of the several dictionaries 
which Dr. Smith has edited to the individual contributors, the 
public looks only to what is seen in the first page, or rather to 
that other and shorter title which is stamped on the back of a 
book. Even the members of the literary fraternity, in their 
careless indolence or for the sake of brevity, are apt to make 
their references not to Mr. Donkin’s “ Essay on Greek Music,” 
or Mr. Long's “ Papers on Roman Law,” or Professor Brandis’s 
“Treatise on Plato,” or Professor De Morgan's “ Biography of 
Euclid ;” but, in shorter phrase, to Smith's “ Antiquities” or 
Smith’s “ Biography.” The error is further encouraged by the 
growing practice on the part of the publishers of themselves 
ascribing the authorship to the editor alone. Thus, we have 
before us an advertisement, not the first of its kind, bound up 
with the very book we propose to examine, which commences, 
“Classical Dictionaries, by Wm. Smith, LL.D.;” and we shall 
be guilty of no injustice in assuming that this is done with the 
sanction of that gentleman, when he himself, in the preface to 
the volume (p. xi.), writes: ‘Such names are explained at pro- 
per length in my Classical Dictionaries.” These, it may be said, 
are little personal matters in which the public is not concerned. 
But it is by little matters of this kind, accumulating imperceptibly 
from time to time, that a great error is eventually built up, and 
the public mind subjected to serious misconceptions. In the 
present instance, we are aware that the editor of the Dictionaries 
has been himself a contributor of numerous articles, and some of 
considerable extent. Occasionally he found in existing German 
or English publications matter which, more or less abridged, 
might take a place beside the able articles of other writers ; 
but, on the whole, we hesitate not to say that all the Dictionaries 
would have been improved if the editor had confined himself to 
his editorial duties. Those duties indeed were slight, after he 
had once secured the services of contributors for the most part so 
highly qualified; for we think that his modesty must have 
checked any critical interference with their labours, except per- 
haps in an occasional hint at the importance of condensation. 
And so it might have remained for him, had he been prudent, to 
do little more than arrange the distribution of work between the 
writers, quietly to importune those who were disposed to lag 
behind, and to superintend the mechanical labours of publi- 
cation. 

These remarks, however invidious, will, we believe, find their 
excuse with our readers from their bearing upon the question we 
have proposed to discuss, nor shall they be left in the form of 
vague and unsupported generality. As a slight specimen of the 
sort of contributions which Dr. Smith is qualified to produce, we 
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may refer to the article on Plancius, which called for the more 
care, as it is so likely to be consulted by those who are reading 
the well-known speech of Cicero in his defence. The first portion 
is open to no very serious objection, with the exception of what 
is possibly a typographical error—the substitution of M. Crassus 
for P. Crassus; but the latter half has as many errors as sen- 
tences, and those for the most part affecting the essence of the 
narrative. Dr. Smith tells us :— 


“ Before they (Plancius and Plotius) entered their office (the curule 
zdileship), Juventius Laterensis, in conjunction with L. Cassius Lon- 
ginus, accused Plancius of the crime of sodalitium, or the bribery of 
the tribes by means of illegal associations in accordance with the Lex 
Licinia, which had been proposed by the consul Licinius Crassus in 
the preceding year. By this law, the accuser had not only the power 
of choosing the president (guesitor) of the court that was to try the 
case, but also of selecting four tribes from which the judices were to 
be taken, and one of which alone the accused had the privilege of re- 
jecting. The pretor C. Alfius Flavus was the quesitor selected by 
Laterensis.-Cicero defended Plancius, and obtained his acquittal. He 
subsequently espoused the Pompeian party in the civil wars, and after 
Cesar had gained the supremacy, lived in exile at Coreyra. While he 
was living there, Cicero wrote to him two letters of condolence which 
have come down to us.” 


For the first word of this paragraph there is just no authority, 
and if we must needs draw inferences from probabilities, there is 
better ground for saying “after they had entered upon their 
office,” as, in consequence of the postponement of the comitia, 
the time for the preceding ediles’ going out of office had already 
elapsed long before the election of Plancius, and a second argu- 
ment in the same direction may be drawn from what will pre- 
sently follow. Again, sodalitium (or rather, sodaliciwm) denotes 
not a crime, but a social club (of sodales); and a prosecution of 
those who employed such clubs for election purposes in the way 
of treating, bribery, intimidation, and violence, was always ex- 
pressed by the words de sodalictis. The prostitution of clubs 
and city companies for electioneering objects, is a matter only 
too familiar to Englishmen ; and, though the blunder may in some 
sort be excused perhaps in a German, no one acquainted with the 
doings of our own election committees should have believed on any 
than the strongest evidence, that the promoter of an election 
petition, much less a prosecutor ad penam, was allowed to nomi- 
nate the judge* who should preside at the trial. And what 





* That is, the | rganet a term which must not be confounded with the 


judices or jury. The prosecutor under the Lex Licinia had the right of nomi- 

nating four tribes, out of which, after one had been challenged by the de- 

fendant, the jury was to be selected (probably by lot), This was something 
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authority has Dr. Smith for the assertion? None, except the 
one sentence in Cicero’s speech, where, congratulating himself 
and his client on their having so highly respectable a man as 
C. Alfius on the bench, he says (c. 17),—Indeed, had Plancius 
been permitted himself to select his own judge, there is not a 
man whom he would have preferred to Alfius. Dr. Smith seems 
to have inferred that, as by Cicero’s own admission the choice 
was not given to the defendant, argals it must have belonged to 
the prosecutor. At any rate, this is the only argument we can 
find, either in the speech pro Plancio, or in the eight passages to 
which he himself makes reference. But, setting aside all consi- 
derations of equity, we would ask whether it be conceivable that 
so experienced an advocate as Cicero would have failed to draw 
the attention of the jury to such a fearful defiance of the first 
principles of justice, as giving to a private prosecutor the nomi- 
nation of the judge. At any rate, he was not so forbearing on 
the similar topic, the novel mode of striking the special jury 
(editicios judices). It might appear a minute criticism to object 
that Dr. Smith without sufficient warrant gives to C. Alfius the 
surname of Flavus, if a question of some importance in the 
habits of Roman life were not involved therein. Not only is 
the reading, C. Flave in the concluding chapter of the speech a 
mere conjecture, but the conjecture carries with it a violation of 
Roman etiquette, which required that on all formal occasions, 
even a humble citizen, much more « judge on the bench, should 
be addressed by his prenomen and gentile name, and by these 
alone. In the senate for example, the presiding magistrate, 
when calling on a member to speak, used such a phrase as Dic 
M. Tulli, never M. Cicero. 

Our next point is of leading moment to those who take an 
interest in Plancius. Dr. Smith tells us, that Cicero obtained 
his acquittal. For this assertion we defy him to produce the 
slightest ancient authority ; and indeed, what evidence there is, 
points unmistakeably the other way. The punishment for the 
offence de sodaliciis under the Licinian law was exile, and in all 
probability not less than ten years’ exile (see Wunder’s “ Prole- 
gomena,” p. Ixxix.). Accordingly, we have the evidence of 
Cicero himself, that Plancius was living in exile at Corcyra 
during some portion at least of the decennial period which 
followed the trial. We see indeed that Dr. Smith implies that 
this exile was the consequence of the enmity which Cesar felt 
towards him, as a partisan of the Pompeian interest ; but again 





equivalent to a modern prosecutor bering fe in his option to bring a case before 
a Middlesex or Essex jury, and is very different from allowing him to select 
the individual jurymen. 
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he has not one word in any ancient author to support any one 
of these assumptions, simply because no ancient author makes 
the slightest allusion to the acts or feelings of Plancius in rela- 
tion to Pompey or Cawsar. It is difficult to believe that any 
writer by the most unhappy concurrence of mischances should 
have gone so wholly wrong; and it may be suggested, that 
possibly the biographer has come across some historical state- 
ments unknown to ordinary students. Unfortunately, his autho- 
rities, so far as the ancients are concerned, are duly appended 
by him; and we believe that we can furnish the clue to an 
explanation of the case, in that he found it convenient to avail 
himself of Drumann’s “Geschichte Roms,” and to abridge the 
section in that work which treats of Cicero's life in his relations 
with Plancius. This German writer seems to have an ima- 
ginative mind; and, with an occasional “wohl” ripening at 
times into a “muss,” often puts forward as facts what are in 
truth only hasty inferences of his own, so that no prudent 
scholar will venture to transfer his assertions without previous 
verification. Fortunately he gives his authorities in some 
profusion; and it is on the perfect identity of these with Dr. 
Smith's, as well as on the identity of errors, that we found our 
assumption of Dr. Smith’s having drawn his life of Plancius 
from this source, though he has not acknowledged it. 

But we have not done with Plancius. There occurs in Eckhel’s 
well-known work a coin with the legend: CN. PLANCIVS. AED. 
CVR. Ss. c., which we have no doubt refers to Cicero's friend. 
From the speech we gather that this Plancius was the first of 
his family who attained to public office, and we may with some 
safety assume that he had no children ; for when the orator, so 
celebrated for his miserabiles epilogi (c. 34), had to defend a 
father against an accusation involving exile, he was pretty cer- 
tain not to have lost the opportunity of appealing to the jury 
on so affecting a topic. But what says Dr. Smith? Why, we 
have one single gentleman split into two, as follows :—“ (The 
Plancius) mentioned as curule edile on the coin. . . must, of 
course, be different from the preceding Cn. Plancius, since we 
have seen that he failed in obtaining the curule edileship. 
Thus, he forgets what he has written in the very paragraph pre- 
ceding, and, going on the other tack, implies that Cicero’s efforts 
were fruitless, and his client convicted. Yes, he was in all 
probability convicted; but there was still abundant time for 
striking the coin in the period of his holding the office between 
his election and his trial, But the same haste, or whatever it 
may be, which marks Dr. Smith’s use of Drumann’s writings, 
attends him in his dealings with Eckhel. The reverse of the 
coin has a female head, which we may interpret with all cer- 
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tainty (not mere “ probability”) as the head of Diana. Not only 
the bow and quiver point to this goddess, but still more un- 
equivocally the capra silvestris, to use Eckhel’s words, which 
we take to mean, most probably the ibex, possibly the chamois, 
but which Dr. Smith translates “a she-goat,” as though silvestris 
were an unmeaning epithet, and as though in the language of 
science capra were limited to the female. Eine dwmme Gans 
applied to a man would be, we admit, a solecism as against good 
manners, but not as against good grammar. But that the head 
is Diana's, is placed beyond doubt by evidence which, besides 
bearing on the present point, is interesting to the student of 
Roman religion, and certainly forms an important item in the 
biography of the Plancian family. As among the Fabii there 
were sacra privata connected with the worship of Hercules, so 
Diana appears to have been the patron saint, so to say, of the 
gens Plancia; and accordingly Visconti has given an inscrip- 
tion of a dedication Dian® Piancranz. But of this not a 
word in the “ Biographical Dictionary.” With one more remark 
we leave the article “Plancius.” In the life of “ Cicero,” an 
enumeration of the best editions of his complete works was 
followed by a promise that, under the names of the persons 
chiefly concerned, mention should be made of any meritorious 
editions of his separate writings. Surely, then, we might have 
expected here some notice of Wunder's “ Oratio pro Plancio,” 4to, 
Lipsie, 1830, which may safely be pronounced to be the most 
elaborate, if not the ablest, edition of any of Cicero's works. To 
say nothing of the “ Prolegomena” (pp. xcvi.), which contain 
original and valuable dissertations on several important matters, 
nowhere else have we so minute or so accurate a record of the 
manuscript readings of any Latin author. 

Regretting that so much space should have been required for 
exposing the errors and omissions of thirty demi-lines, we pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the main matter which now claims 
our attention. 

The formula “by A. B.” in the title-page of a dictionary may 
mean much or may mean little. With Forcellini it implied the 
labour of almost a life. Commencing in 1715 with an attempt 
to prepare a new edition of the dictionary, then most in favour, 
by Ambrogio da Calepio, after some three years misspent, he 
found the plan to be utterly unsatisfactory, and, encouraged by 
Facciolati to construct an original work, he boldly set about it 
at the close of 1718. The scale of his labours may be estimated 
from the fact of his having devoted three years and a half to the 
letter A. After an interruption of seven years (1724-81), and a 
partial interruption of nine years (1742-51), during which he was 
only able to proceed “quasi claudus et subinde insistens,” he 
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atrived at the close of his task Feb. 21,1753. But there still 
remained the duty of reading it over himself, and then getting a 
fair copy of it made before it was printed. This revision lasted 
from June 5, 1753, to April 9, 1755, and the fair copy was not 
completed till Nov. 13, 1761. These dates are ex autographo 
ipsius (see his Dict. Pref., p. 48). The work was actually pub- 
lished in 1771; but the author had already died, April 4, 1768. 

Of Freund's labours we are not able to speak with the same 
precision, but he also has spent magnum evi spatium on his 
great work. Although he had the Lexicon of Forcellini as an aid, 
it was only as an aid; and the “ Woérterbuch der Lateinischen 
Sprache” is truly an original production, upon which a vast 
amount of classical knowledge as well as intellectual and physical 
energy must have been expended. Without knowing the precise 
date when the work was first taken up, we may still, from even a 
superficial view, infer that many and many a long year in the 
Riesengebirge was spent in the careful study of the various 
authors which constitute the literature of Rome. It has been 
said with justice of the Lexicon of Forcellini, that for no other 
language does the world yet possess so complete a work ; yet the 
improvements made by Freund on that Lexicon are great in 
many directions. Nota few words which had escaped the Italian 
scholar were added ; many advantageous changes were made in 
the exegetical department ; thousands of additional authorities, 
sometimes to excess, brought forward ; archaistic and irregular 
forms collected from all quarters; and all references, itself an 
Herculean task, given with no little accuracy—book, chapter, 
section, and, where necessary, even subsection. Thus the work 
extended through 4600 large octavo pages, the first volume 
being printed in 1834, the last in 1845. Had the interpretations 
been given in Latin in place of German, Freund's Dictionary 
‘would at once have supplanted that of Forcellini in this country. 
But it has still a high value, even for those of our countrymen 
who are wholly ignorant of German, inasmuch as the mere 
collocation beside each other of many similarly constructed 
passages must be instructive to one who already possesses some 
scholarship. Indeed, the chief use of Forcellini’s great work is 
derived from this source, and not from his Latin or Italian 
definitions. 

Such being the services which Italy and Germany have con- 
ferred upon Latin literature in the way of lexicography, what, 
we would ask, has been contributed in those countries where 
the English language holds sway? We fear that the answer to 
this question cannot be satisfactory. But a few years back, the 
only Latin-English Dictionary of any pretensions that had a 
large circulation in this country, was one which bore on the face 
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of it that it was the production of a native scholar; but we have 
a strong feeling that it would have been more in accordance with 
the state of facts, had the title-page run: “ Liinemann’s Latin 
Dictionary, translated by,” &c. It is true that some acknow- 
ledgments to Liinemann are made in the preface, but nothing 
commensurate with the actual obligation. The original is far 
from a scholarlike performance ; but the translation falls a long 
way below it, partly from the undue haste with which the German 
has been rendered into English, so that when passages are 
referred to they are often at variance with the meanings assigned, 
and partly from the omission of many words through simple 
carelessness. Thus the work was but ill entitled to the descrip- 
tion given in the title-page—‘‘A Complete Latin-English 
Dictionary.” 

In the commencement of the year 1851, the first copy was 
brought to this country of “A Copious and Critical Latin- 
English Lexicon, founded on the larger Latin-German Lexicon 
of Dr. William Freund, with Additions and Corrections from, &c., 
by E. A. Andrews, LL.D., New York.” Here, again, the phrase 
“founded on” implies a much greater amount of original labour 
than we can find traces of in a somewhat careful examination of 
the book. “The additions from other sources are inserted,” says 
the editor, “in a parenthesis, and distinguished by a prefixed 
asterisk ;” but certainly the eye does not very often come across 
parentheses so marked. Still, we are not justified in opposing 
the negative evidence of our failing to find them to the distinct 
averment of Dr. Andrews in his preface (p. iv.), and must be 
content to express our regret that he has not given in that pre- 
face any definite references to instances of valuable additions. 
We are the more disappointed at this, as the editor himself tells 
us that the body of the work was translated by the Rev. Professor 
Robins and Mr. W. W. Turner, of New York, and Freund's 
preface by the Rev. Dr. Wolsey, of Yale College. Thus it is 
difficult to lay a finger on anything contributed by Dr. Andrews; 
yet his name oecupies the most important place in the title, and 
at the same time, by the greater magnitude of the type, eclipses 
that of Dr. Freund. In short, we shall not be very wrong in 
suggesting as a title for the next edition: “‘ An Abridged Trans- 
lation of Freund's Latin Dictionary, by several hands.” But in 
criticising the form, we must do justice to the substantial merit 
of the work. This however can be most conveniently done in 
considering a publication which has recently been put forth in 
this country. We therefore return to our little sketch of lexi- 
cography in reference to the Latin language. 

The appearance of a translation of Freund’s great work, con- 
taining nearly all the substance of the original in the compass of 
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one large volume of nearly 1700 pages, and those »ages con- 
sisting of three columns, with all but a hundred lines in each, 
while the type, though small, rivalled the Elzevirian editions in 
neatness and accuracy, was enough to alarm those in the book- 
trade who had an interest in existing Latin dictionaries ; and, to 
complete that alarm, the American publishers sent over stereotype 
plates of the work, so that it was placed before English pur- 
chasers at a most tempting price. We are not unduly betraying 
the secrets of the trade in stating that two of the first houses in 
London negotiated for a time, hoping to form an alliance and 
publish conjointly a Latin-English dictionary that should be 
able to confront the American invader. Diplomacy was how- 
ever without effect, and after a short delay the two powers 
resolved to act independently, and each to favour the world with 
a dictionary. Already in the summer of 1851 there came from 
Albemarle Street an announcement: “In the press, a Latin- 
English Dictionary, by William Smith, LL.D., Editor of the 
Dictionaries of Antiquities, Biography, and Geography.” Thus 
we have this industrious man of letters in a new character—an 
author, and not a mere editor. His progress has been sufficiently 
gradual. One of his first publications was an edition of part of 
the writings of Tacitus, the text being copied from a German 
edition, the essay of Bétticher “de Stylo Taciteo” being translated 
by a friend, as a sort of introduction, and the notes translated 
by another friend from those of some German scholars. The 
union of these three portions completed the book, saving the 
title-page, which was the genuine contribution of Dr. Smith 
himself.* But the then author of a title-page has at last assumed 
his full proportions, and we have before us the promised Dic- 
tionary in 1225 pages 8vo. If speed is to be the test of success, 
Albemarle Street has won a signal triumph over the Row; for 
Messrs. Longman have not yet made any very distinct announce- 
ment, although it is well known that the energies of themselves 
and their literary coadjutors have been unremittingly devoted to 
the preparation of a rival lexicon. How humiliated must they 
have felt, when they saw that Dr. Smith had reached the goal, 
while they were nowhere !—and this though he had run under 
every disadvantage, having been weighted to such a degree that 
the horse’s back might well have been broken. Forcellini thought 
three and a half years’ employment of his undivided time not 
more than enough for the single letter A, to say nothing of 
revising that letter, copying it for the press, and printing. Ina 





* In the first edition his name appears, with proper modesty, only at the 
end of the preface. In the second Tiition it is advanced to the title-page— 
“ By W. Smith, LL.D.” 
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shorter period than this, Dr. Smith throws off a lexicon of more 
than 1200 closely-printed three-culumned pages, and this as a 
bit of bye-play ; for simultaneously he was fulfilling the duties 
of three professorships—Latin, Greek, and History—in the “ New 
College” of the Independent denomination; secondly, he was 
editing and himself writing largely in the Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy; thirdly, he was putting together a School History of 
Greece, requiring no slight amount of labour, though little more 
than an abridgment of Mr. Grote’s work; fourthly, he was 
abridging the Classical Dictionary down to a volume in 12mo; 
fifthly, he drew up, within the same period, a second edition of 
the “Smaller Dictionary of Antiquities,” with “alterations and — 
additions so numerous, that it must be regarded,” he tells us, 
“to a considerable extent as a new work ;’* sixthly, he superin- 
tended the preparation of “ A Smaller Latin-English Dictionary,” 
abridged from the larger work; and seventhly, we do not know 
whether we are justified in saying lastly, he gives -us what might 
have taken an ordinary mortal a large portion of a life—an edition 
of Gibbon’s “‘ Decline and Fall.” The magnwm opus, however, 
despite the varied and heavy claims on the author's time, was 
completed in the early part of last year, but was not to be 
exposed to the vulgar gaze without being heralded in due 
form. As we read in our old tragedies, “‘ Flourish of trumpets, 
enter ;’ so, before the public were allowed to feast their 
eyes, copies were privately distributed in certain quarters, and 
several weekly journals, which lay claim more or less to a literary 
character, expatiated on the merits of the forthcoming work in 
unqualified collaudation. But we imagine that such panegyrics 
must, in City phrase, be subject to a heavy discount, if only 
because they followed too immediately on the receipt of the 
volume ; unless indeed the newspapers in question possessa staff 
of reviewers who can perform their office with a velocity equal to 
that of Dr. Smith’s own pen. 

We find it no easy thing, we confess, to write gravely on this 
subject, and can only plead that our judges, even on the bench, 
have at times their jokes. Still the matter has its serious aspect, 
not only as bearing directly on the interests of the consuming 
public, but also for the value which is to be attached to literary 
character. And the feeling that moral questions enter deeply 
into the inquiry, makes our responsibility the more onerous. 
But, independently of this consideration, to investigate the merits 
of any large work for one’s own satisfaction alone, and far more 
so when the object is to bring conviction to the minds of others, 
is a difficult task; but the difficulty applies with special force to 








* See his own Preface. 
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the present case. The multifarious character of the book con- 
stitutes a claim for indulgence, in case of partial failure. To 
compose a Latin Dictionary in perfection is, in some sense, to 
edit at once all the authors that lie within the sphere of Roman 
literature, and thus even the most competent of lexicographers 
must exhibit inequalities. Errors will assuredly present them- 
selves here and there ; and a malicious or even honest but hasty 
reviewer, by throwing such errors together, may easily lead others 
to a most unjust condemnation. On the other hand, the drudgery 
of a close examination must be repulsive to the critic himself; 
and when he has performed the task ever so conscientiously, he 
may still be embarrassed in placing the tedious evidence dis- 
tinctly before others. From such labour we have not shrunk; 
we are fully alive to the duty of indulgence; and we shall be 
careful to report facts with the minutest accuracy. 

The title-page distinctly informs us that the book is “ based on 
the works of Forcellini and Freund,” and a large portion of the 
Preface is employed in the most vehement condemnation of Dr. 
Andrews’s Dictionary. After this, it is somewhat startling to 
find that Dr. Smith “determined to take the latter as the basis 
of his labours.”* The admission contained in these words may 
be most liberally interpreted, for full ninety-five per cent. of the 
book is servilely copiedt+ from this translation ; insomuch that 
the American public may point to Smith's “Andrews” as so many 
pages of answer to the charge of literary piracy, so freely and 
sometimes so justly made against themselves. When the author 
in his Preface (p. xii.) talks of the manuscript which he sent to 
the printers, we would with all due modesty ask whether the 
printed pages of the American Dictionary did not in fact consti- 
tute “ the copy,” of course more or less blackened with marks of 
omission and so-called corrections and improvements. This 
question is suggested by the repetition, in Dr. Smith’s book, of 
a number of accidental errors, in which it looks like a mathe- 
matical impossibility that two independent blunderers should so 
often coincide. Take for example the evidence of erroneous 
quantities,—evidence the stronger the more glaring the error. 
Without any violent stzetch of our candour, we may give our 





* There is a strange enigmatical sentence in the first page of the Preface: 
(The) design and general plan (of the present work) were formed nearl 
twenty years ago. Thus the author, by an unparalleled exertion of secon 
sight, foresaw that Freund would compose just such a Latin Dictionary, and 
that Andrews and his associates in the New World would be so obliging as to 
translate it for him. 

+ If.an attempt be made to import the book into the United States, which 
we understand has hitherto not been the case, there will be an opportunity of 


legally trying the, question of piracy. 
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author credit for knowing the quantity of the penult in the Greek 
words vekrapo¢g and adnpoc, particularly of the latter, when 
placed before him in the Greek character; yet we find Andrews 
and Smith most happily coinciding in the following groups of 
words: sid&rités = odnpirne, &c.; sid&ritésis, [otdnpirc], &e.; 
sld&ritis = odnpiric, &c.; sldérdpoecilos = a &e.;— 
nectar dris, &c.; nectar&a, &c., nectaréus, (nectarius,) &c.; nec- 
tarites, &c. Of isolated errors in the quantity of Latin words, 
we have noticed in the pages of Andrews more than a hundred 
other specimens: of these but three have been corrected by 
our author. Secondly, Freund at times, and Andrews more 
frequently, have ventured to assign a particular quantity to 
words of origin utterly unknown, and devoid of all poetical 
authority. In these Dr. Smith invariably follows Andrews. 
Thus, nétinor, “to be busy,” and its family of derivatives, 
for the existence of which we have no other authority’ than 
that of Cato and Festus, and arrigia, “the shaft of a mine,” 
in Pliny, have the quantities here marked, first in Freund, then 
in Andrews, then in Smith. In the cases of serichatum, “an 
aromatic plant” (Plin.), and carracutium, “a two-wheeled vehi- 
cle” (Isid.), Freund abstains from defining the quantity ; but 
Andrews gives serichatum (the first syllable not marked), and 
carriciitium, which are accurately copied by Smith. Again in 
not a few cases Andrews accidentally omits to report well-known 
quantities, and then the same omission occurs in his copier. It 
is only in two classes of words that Dr. Smith shows the slightest 
independence. When a word has varied in quantity for different 
periods, and when a vowel is followed by a mute and liquid, he 
feels distrust alike of himself and his guide, and prudently ignores 
the quantity. It is left for such go-ahead scapegraces as the 
German and American lexicographers to write cdchléa, pdtrius, 
laguibris, maldbathron, coturnix (6, Lucr. 4, 648; 6, Ovid, Am., 
2, 6, 27; Juv. 12, 97); Smith, with dignified silence, has cochléa, 
patrius, ligubris, malébathron, coturnix. 

We have stated that Dr. Smith has in three solitary cases out 
of some hundred and more, corrected the prosodiacal errors of 
Andrews. Two of the words in question are verétrum and méta. 
Now, we have a slight suspicion that these would have been 
left uncorrected by him, had not their origin been discussed by a 
writer in “ Bell's Journal of Education” (Vol. ix., pp. 154 and 
281); for Dr. Smith, we observe, adopts that writer's theory 
(without acknowledgment), that meta is an abbreviated form of 
men-ta, and so derived on the one hand from that ultimate root 
MEN, whence mensus, mensor, mensura are formed, and the 
parent on the other hand of metari. We will add, in con- 
firmation of this argument, that mentula, only too familiar to the 
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readers of Catullus, evidently implies a primitive menta, and thus 
obtains by this theory a simple explanation both of its origin and 
meaning. It may be thought that we are doing an injustice to 
Dr. Smith, in supposing for a moment that he could have failed 
to have learned the quantity of meta from the first stanza of 
Horace, But the fact is, we have very grave doubts about his 
prosodiacal knowledge. A man who could substitute verétrum 
for verétrum, when the line in Phedrus (IV. 14) was placed 
before him, and then retain beside it a diminutive marked veré- 
tillum, must have very loose notions of metrical matters. We 
remember too, that when his “ Abridged Classical Dictionary of 
Biography ” was first published, the exhibition of quantities was 
such as to excite ugly suspicions. So long as the Greek name, 
written beside the Latin form, furnished a guide, it was found 
practicable to mark the quantities in full; as Séméle, (Xeuédrn); 
Télégonus, (TndAéyovoc); Ténédos, (Tévedocg); Xéndphin (Zevo- 
gwv); but this guide removed, we were favoured with such safe 
assertions as Lucilius, Scribonius, Pompilius, Palatium; or, 
failing the good old rule of “ one vowel before another,” &c., we 
had often to be content with an unmarked Roma, Plato, Thales, 
Numa, Saturnus, &c. At times, indeed, he did venture on a 
bold blunder, as Valérius repeated some dozen times, despite 
Horace’s Valeri genus. But, fortunately, the state of things was 
detected in a few days by a friendly eye; and it was happily no 
very expensive or troublesome affair to punch out the offending 
metal from the stereotype plates, and insert the proper types. 
Nor indeed is his weakness on this side inconsistent with the 
history of his training in boyhood. While nearly all the public 
schools of England devote an undue share of their energies to 
the composition of Latin verse, and so become familiar with the 
arcana of metrical science, the Dissenters for the most part have 
run into the opposite extreme. 

The evidence of servile copying which we have found in the 
habitual reproduction of the merest blunders in quantity, will be 
confirmed before we have done by a similar reproduction of 
errors in numerical references ; nor is this inconsistent with the 
admission that the work is based on the translation of Andrews. 
Yet an unsuspecting reader of that passage would probably not 
have inferred quite so much, especially as he had been told but a 
few lines before, “‘I soon found that I could not avail myself of 
the labours of Dr. Andrews and his associates to the extent I 
had anticipated.”* We also now understand what Dr. Smith 





* It is to be regretted that he has not told us what that extent was. Did 
he purpose to reprint the work bodily, merely substituting his own name for 
that of Andrews ? 
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means, when he says with literal truth that “ not a single article 
of any length or importance has been taken either from Foreellini 
or from Freund without considerable changes.” At the speed he 
proposed to himself, it would have been overmuch to translate 
into English the Italian and Latin of Forcellini’s work or the 
German of Freund's, especially when there lay beside him the 
translation of Freund’s book by Dr. Andrews, protected by no 
copyright in England, and at the same time so convenient for 
his purpose. He had perhaps heard of the dialogue between the 
two costermongers, while hawking about their brooms: “I 
can't, for the life of me, make out, Bill, how you undersell me 
so. Here, I prigs my broom, and I prigs my handle, and all 
T’ve to do is to stick ‘em together.” “ Aye,” says Bill, “I knows 
a better dodge nor your'n; I prigs mine ready-made.” 

But it may be pleaded that to appropriate the translation of 
Andrews, is in substance to appropriate the matter of Freund. 
Be it so. But in the first place this cannot apply to Forcellini’s 
book. Now, while we everywhere detect wholesale borrowings 
from Andrews, or if it be preferred, from Freund, we have looked 
carefully, but looked in vain for any the slightest traces of 
matter taken directly from Forcellini. Of course our failure is 
no proof of the negative. There may be, nay, we have little 
doubt there are some needles in the vast bottle of hay, though 
we have not found them. We make the admission in good faith, 
for it was a trifling trouble, and commercially most important 
to manufacture an excuse for decking the title-page with the 
telling name of Forcellini, in addition to that of Freund. The 
sanction of Andrews’s authority was less desirable on two 
accounts. Not only is his name without any great celebrity in 
England, but its appearance in Dr. Smith's title-page might have 
had something of a suicidal effect, acting as a sort of puff of the 
book he was to rival, to the detriment of his own. Why buy a 
Dictionary ‘“ based on Andrews,” it would have been said, when 
I can get the entire original for less money. 

But we proceed to a closer examination of the work. Suspicion 
might well attach to any selection of passages made by ourselves ; 
but happily we are able to avail ourselves of Dr. Smith’s own 
services for the purpose. In page ix. of his Preface, he “ briefly 
describes the leading characteristics of the present work,” com- 
mencing thus :— 

“In the Exegetical department, which is necessarily the most 
important in every lexicon, the great object has been to arrange the 
significations in a simple and consistent method. A careful definition 
of the primary meaning of every word is given, and then follow the 
derivative significations arranged in the natural order as far as this can 
be ascertained. The etymological meaning has always been regarded 
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as the original one; and in the case of primitive words, the physical 
signification is assumed to have preceded the figurative and the moral. 
In classifying the various definitions, while care has been taken to 
separate those which are really different, a needless multiplication 
of distinctions has been avoided as much as possible. As examples of 
the difference between the present work and that of Freund in the 
Exegetical department, the following articles may be pointed out for 
comparison: 2mpero, par, quum, spatium, ut, valeo, and nearly all the 
pronouns and prepositions.” 





The generalities of this paragraph are most satisfactory as a 
lexicographical creed, and if Dr. Smith’s performances agreed 
with his words, the lexicon would be unexceptionable. But 
knowing what we do, we can scarcely suppress a smile at the 
imperturbable gravity with which he thus addresses his readers, 
as though he had been composing an original dictionary. It 
reminds us of a passage in a similar strain of affected scholarship 
in the Preface to his “ School History of Greece :” “ As my own 
studies have led me over the same ground as Mr. Grote, I have 
carefully weighed his opinions and tested his statements by a 
reference to his authorities; and in almost all cases I have been 
compelled to adopt his conclusions.” A person who thus lends 
his support to an eminent scholar from that scholar's own level, 
owes it both to himself and his client to point out and support 
one or two of those rare cases in which he cannot adopt the 
other's conclusions. Let me see, Mr. Grote might say, how you 
can oppose me, that I may know the value of your support. 

But we pass from generalities to what is special; and though 
the six words are certainly not such as we should ourselves have 
selected as tests of lexicographical excellence, we cordially accept 
his proposal. The word spatium indeed, does suggest a topic for 
philoiogical inquiry not without interest, and that in a quarter to 
which the preceding paragraph justly points our attention—the 
etymological origin of the word. While Latin scholars of the 
present day commonly claim it as a derivative from pateo, 
Foreellini and our best Greek-English lexicon treat it as the 
analogue of omadiov, the Doric variety of cradiov. The forms 
of the Latin and Greek nouns are all but identical; and 
the special sense of “ race-course,” held by both in common, also 
argues affinity; but then, as the original power of sradiv is 
declared to be the stade or Greek standard of length, we are 
compelled to give our assent to the doctrine that it is only the 
neuter of the adjective oradiog, “ standing,” and so, derived from 
the parent verb iornu. In confirmation of the argument, we 
may notice that spatiwm carries with it the notion of a “ race- 
course” much more frequently than editors suppose. What we 
may well call the locus classicus for this sense of the word is the 
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Sicut fortis equus spatio qui sepe supremo Vicit Olympia of 
Ennius; and in the application of the metaphor to the race 
of life, we have the phrases decurso etatis spatio and excurso 
jam spatio in Plautus and Terence. The spatiwm declivis 
Olympi in Ovid is another metaphorical application of the term ; 
and Cicero avails himself of the simile for literary contests. 
While these passages cannot well be mistaken, there occurs a 
phrase in the “ Georgics,” which we do not recollect to have seen 
correctly interpreted by any editor. We refer to quum carceribus 
sese ecfudere quadrige Addunt in spatia* (i. 518), where the 
sense of addere has been probably derived from the fuller phrase, 
addere gradwm of military language, for adde gradum, “ quick 
march,” as addressed to soldiers, would by a practical necessity 
be soon reduced to adde ; and among the Romans, such words 
(imperare, is another example) would soon pass beyond their 
original sphere into the language of common life. On the other 
hand, in spatia (as in the forms in dies, in horas) means “ each 
course or circuit of the race,’—for it is precisely with words 
denoting increase, that this usage of the preposition in commonly 
occurs. Further, this more limited application of the word 
belongs to the Greek oradiov, (a single course opposed to the 
SuavAog, says Liddell) ; and we are therefore inclined to connect 
with the Greek word the employment of spatia for the turns in 
a walk, as we say, “take another turn ;” for example, in du.bus 
spats tribusve factis, or uno basilice spatio in Cicero.t It was 
after musing in this way, that we turned to the two articles 
in Andrews and Smith, to perform the duty of comparison. 
Our report is this. To convey a general idea of what we 
found, we first give the “Exegesis” by itself, apart from 
examples. Andrews has,— 


“Spatium [perh. kindred with pateo] I. room, a space ;—(limited) 
space, distance, interval ; .. . size, bulk ;—an open space for walking, 
racing, efc., in, A walk, promenade, race-ground, public place or 
square, etc.;...the action of walking, a walk, turn, promenade ;— 
II. Trop. of time: a space of time, interval, period ;—time . . . to do 
anything, space, time, leisure, opportunity ;—metrical time, measure, 
quantity ;—a path, course, race, track,” (under this last head metaphors 
from the race-course are collected). 


Smith has :— 


“Spatium [perh. akin to pateo] room, space ;—a walk, promenade, 
race-ground, public place, etc.; ... Meton, a walking, a walk, turn, 





* We once saw these three words translated by an editor, “Dash into 
space” !—dashing enough, certainly. ‘GBR cig 

+ What right Freund, Andrews, and Smith, have to translate the word 
generally a promenade or walk, is for them to show. 
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promenade ;—distance, interval :—size, dimension ;—|| Fig. of time: 
a space of time, interval, period ;—Esp. time, leisure, opportunity ;— 
metrical time, measure, quantity.” 


Thus in substance, Dr. Smith may take credit for four items ; 
the use of the word “ Meton;” the substitution of ‘“ akin” for 
*‘ kindred,” “ dimension” for “size,” and “ Fig.” for “ Trop.” As 
regards the arrangement of ideas, his superiority, if it be 
superiority, must consist in having removed to a greater distance 
from the primitive idea, the section, or as he has it, the two 
sections, “ distance, interval,” “ size, bulk.” Further be it 
observed, that besides the identity of the English words in each 
section, the order of such words also is identical. Then as to the 
examples by which the several meanings are supported, every one 
of the fifty-four which Smith has given is also in Andrews, with 
this qualification, that in two passages from Cesar, where the 
other has given only the references, Smith has added the words. 
To be precise, we will add that two other passages have been 
transferred by Smith to different sections from what they occupy 
in Andrews, and in neither case with any advantage. We may 
also note that Andrews has twenty-one sentences and seventeen 
references which Smith does not give, and among these passages 
not quoted by Smith, are those from Ennius, Plautus, and 
Terence, of which we spoke above. When we say that the fifty- 
four examples given by Smith are all of them in Andrews, we have 
not done justice to our argument, that the copying is most 
servile. We have still to add, as in the translations at the head 
of each section, first, that in no case (save the two just men- 
tioned) do the examples, as found in Smith, contain a single 
word of the original Latin beyond what Andrews has thought 
proper to quote, or fail to follow in the order, in which Andrews 
has happened to arrange them. Nor does the identity stop here. 
It occasionally occurs that a quotation is itself translated by 
Andrews more or less fully. Here also the agreement is pretty 
invariable. Thus under the present word, our eye in running 
over the ninety-eight lines which constitute the article in Smith, 
catches the following phrases in English, all of which are 
common to him with Andrews: “room or space in a building— 
the inner space, the interior—colonnades, porticoes—the length— 
lengthens them out—after the sixtieth year.” The only English 
phrases which Smith has and Andrews has not, are the transla- 
tions of the two quotations from Cesar, of which we have already 
twice made mention. We have for once entered into these 
minute details, as they place in the clearest light the utter 
emptiness of Dr. Smith’s pretensions to originality, and the truth 
of our own allegation of servile plagiarism. 
~ (Vol. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]—New Szzizs, Vol. X. No. I. H 
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But to proceed. The two articles on impero start thus: 
Andrews with, ‘impéro (imp.), avi, atum I. (archaic form mm- 
PERASSIT, Cic. Leg. 3, 8, 6) v.a. and n. [in-paro],—and Smith 
with, ‘im-péro (imp.) avi, atum (old form, imperassit, Cic. Leg. 
3, 3, 6) I. v. a. [paro].’ These words are followed in Smith by 
eight lines, to which Andrews has no claim, but of these more 
anon; and in the remainder, that is, 114 lines, we can trace 
nothing that is due to Smith, except a miscopied reference to 
Cicero and some transpositions of sections, one alone of which 
has any importance, and this one is a necessary consequence of 
the principle contained in the said new matter. It would seem, 
therefore, that we have here hit the point upon which Dr. Smith 
so confidently requests our opinion ; but it is our office to inform 
him, or rather his readers, that: neither in this has he any pro- 
perty. In the table of abbreviations which face the first page of 
his lexicon there occur the words, ‘Key, Key’s Latin Grammar.’ 
Now in this very book (§§ 1289—91) is given the theory which 
forms the substance of the said new matter; so that the im- 
provement, if it be improvement, is not Dr. Smith’s. Nor is this 
all, for he not merely kidnaps the poor child but mangles it, as a 
few words will show. It has been long known that certain Latin 
verbs, belonging to political and legal language, first obtained a 
peculiar sense through connexion with a participle, and then by 
an easy abbreviation dropped the participle, still retaining ‘the 
modified meaning. Thus while locare in itself signifies nothing 
more or less than ‘to place,’ portorium exigendum alicui locare 
signifies ‘to place in a person’s hands the collection of the 
customs, ‘to farm them out, or let them; agrum colendum tibi 
locare, ‘to let you a farm;’ and as for each noun so used, the 
participle was always the same, this participle became so 
thoroughly a matter of course that it was easily dispensed with. 
Further, the author of the above-named grammar compares, in a 
note, the verb impera-re with separa-re ‘ to put apart,’ dispara-re, 
‘to put in different places,’ compara-re, ‘to put together,’ and so 
arrives at the conclusion that impera-re, in itself, is simply ‘to put 
upon,’ ‘ to impose,’ and consequently, that imperare equites Aiduis 
is to be explained by reference to some participle understood, 
such as cogendos, ‘to impose on the Aidui the duty of getting 
together a body of cavalry.’ This theory implies, of course, that 
the political or military meaning of the term is entitled to prece- 
dence, and hence the derived noun imperium has the same special 
power. We now give the eight lines in question: ‘lit. to put 
upon (cf. comparo “to put together,” separo “to put asunder”) 
used in the fig. sign. only: constr. with ace. of direct object, 
and dat. of indirect: noli obsecro lacrumis tuis mihi exercitum 
imperare, do not bring trouble upon me, Pl. Cist. 1,1,60. Hence 
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to impose as a burden, tax, ete. It will here be seen that the 
need of a participle fur the explanation has escaped Dr. Smith ; 
and we much fear that the passage from Plautus, and especially 
the translation of exercitwm, as given by him, are not altogether 
trustworthy. For the rest, what we have said under spatium of 
the identity of the matter im Smith with that of Andrews in 
respect of the English words used in translation, of the order of 
such words, of quotations, and of the order of quotations, applies 
totidem verbis to the article tmpero, ed indeed to nearly every 
article in the book, except some on Natural History, and to a 
certain extent those in the early part of the book, where there are 
traces of, at any rate, a more conscientious treatment. 

The articles on valeo both commence with the physical idea of 
“to be strong, stout, vigorous.” In-both the main division of 
sections consists in setting apart under the heading “ II. Transf.” 
what is deemed a metaphorical employment of the verb, as 
opposed to the physical. This isthe principle (not a very new 
one) which Dr. Smith announced in his ‘ brief description ;’ but his 
ideas seem rather confused. ‘The first example under his meta- 
phorical division is, alios videmus velocitate ad cursum, alios 
viribus ad luctandum valere, which, to our apprehension, sayours 
of the physical, as also what we see a little below, nec Lethea 
valet Theseus abrumpere vincula. Andrews has placed the sec- 
tion containing these instances in the first, or physical division, 
so that the merit of the transposition is wholly due to the new 
editor. But we will admit that there is a certain confusion in the 
arrangement of Andrews as well as of Smith, which is the result 
of a not unusual error, the attempt to combine two incompatible 
principles of distribution. Thus Freund thought it right to place 
under one head those examples which to the notion of power add 
that of some object to which the power is directed, this object 
being expressed by the preposition ad, or by an infinitive. Now 
it is evident that such a heading will comprise under it alike the 
physical and metaphorical uses of the word; and hence the dif- 
ference between the two editors, Andrews, throwing all the 
passages about applied power under his first division, Smith, who 
usually copies the section verbatim, transferring them bodily to the 
second. We notice one other transposition. The construction, 
valere jubeo, Andrews has placed at the end of the section headed 
by ‘vale, farewell. But Smith, while he places it in the same 
section as Andrews, thinks it entitled to an earlier position in 
that section, viz., between vale (eternumque vale) as applied to 
the dead, and valeas as significant of scornful dismission. We fear 
that our readers will get weary of such petty matters, but in deal- 
ing with the petty, how is this to be avoided? Our minuteness 
has had for its sole object to do justice to the pretensions of Dr. 
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Smith; but we can find nothing under valeo to be urged in his 
favour of greater moment than what has been already quoted, 
unless it be that he has inconsiderately added under the head 
‘money value’ the quotation nescis quo valeat nummus, and in 
another part has changed for the better we admit, ‘adverbial 
qualifications’ into ‘qualifying adverbs.’ These apart, all is 
copying, and copying to the letter. 

Again, under par, excepting a few of the most idle transposi- 
tions of sections, there is not a trace of new matter beyond two 
quotations; and what are they? After copying four examples 
from Andrews in support of the not very recondite doctrine that 
par est means ‘it is fit,’ he gives in the said two quotations of 
his own the further information that par est may still be used in 
this sense when preceded by ut ‘as.’ 

We shall be forgiven, we trust, if we have shrank from com- 
paring, in every detail, the 400 lines which Andrews, and the 300 
which Smith, has consecrated to the monosyllabic wt. What we 
have done is this. First running the eye over the columns of 
Andrews, we looked out for misdoings, and we invariably found 
them repeated i in Smith. We then skimmed the Smithian Essay 
on wt in search of maiter at once new and good, but the failure 
was complete. Our survey was enough to show a very general 
identity of treatment and of matter. Both hold that wt, before 
an indicative is an adverb, not a conjunction; and both huddle 
together, in spite of the large space at their disposal, construc- 
tions the most heterogeneous. For example, under the impression 
that the elliptical sentences of which Horace’s wt in magno populo, 
or Cicero's multe ut in homine Romano litere, may be taken as 
types, require more particular illustration from the lexicographer, 
we looked out for the section in which this idiom was treated, 
and found that both mixed up with it such passages as Africanum 
ut deum colebat; homo ut erat furiosus respondit; proficiscuntur 
ut quibus esset persuasum, &c. 

Again, it is inexplicable how Dr. Freund, having four hundred 
lines at his command for marshalling his meanings, was led to 
throw into the same section two such different uses of a particle, 
as, ‘while the money was being counted down, in popped the 
fellow,’ and ‘from the hour of your leaving Brundisium to the 
present moment, not a letter from you has come to hand.’ Yet 
this strange combination, supported by the same examples, is in 
Smith also. Further, they agree in pronouncing the two con- 
structions to be rare. The former is so, and it would be difficult 
to find a passage of the kind in the first-class writers. But the 
use of ut for ex quo is far from uncommon, if we limit ourselves 
to Cicero alone. Our memory at once suggests an example from 
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one of the most familiar of his writings: Ut Catilina erupit ex 
urbe, semper vigilavi. 

Wearied as we are, and still more wearied as our readers must 
be, we must yet bespeak their particular attention to the article 
on quum. Not merely is it one of the six words thrown down as 
gauntlets to the world, but it is also the object of special honour 
in the following sentence (Pref. p. x.): “ In some cases, as, for 
instance, in the articles guwm and st, the results of original inves- 
tigation have been stated, although they differ in some respects 
from generally received views.” With this prize in prospect, we 
once more roused our exhausted energies, and were pleased to 
find the two articles on quum so unusually short for these books, 
Andrews having only 83 lines, Smith 91. We at once saw that 
Andrews’ article was very unsatisfactory. In the first undivided 
section were thrown into one and the same medley senses. so 
widely differing, as, preclare facis quum corum tenes memoriam 
— multi anni sunt quum in ere meo est—legebam tuas epistolas, 
quum epistola affertur a Lepta. We turned to Smith, and there, 
as usual, they all were, word for word, order for order. But if an 
identical confusion characterized the two articles under the sec- 
tion ‘ind.,’ we were rewarded with novelty under ‘subj.’ Here 
Smith had made sad havoc indeed with his predecessor, striking 
out quum Athenis essem, Cic., and substituting quum ad lacum 
Averni esset, Liv.; then cancelling guum in Africam venissem, 
Cic., in favour of quum Lentulus Romam venisset, Ces. Further, 
Smith gives us, what Andrews had evidently no notion of, 
‘quum with subj. especially used by way of substitution for the 
participles wanting in Latin.’ To Smith also belongs the credit 
of supplying under quwm, ‘as a causal particle, the meaning 
‘although,’ with a passage of Cicero in support of it. But this 
was hardly new matter; and as nothing had turned up to justify 
Dr. Smith’s twofold suggestion that we should find under quum 
something of special merit, we made a second comparison, and 
were then satisfied that the valuable discovery resides in the 
opening paragraph. To do full justice to him, we give what 
Andrews has, and what he has. The former writes thus: 

‘TI, a particle of time, When, since, as, after that, since that, as 
soon as, etc.; when simply indicating time, with the indic.; in 
historical narration, to indicate that two events stand to each 
other in a causal relation, that one transaction has grown out of 
the other, in the imperf. and pluperf. subjunct.’ 

Smith has :— 

“Of time, when, since, as, after that, since that, as soon as, ete. 
Constr.: in oratio directa, it is usu. foll. by indic., when the clause 
is categorical, and denotes time merely, the events described by the 
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two elauses not being spoken of as standing in the relation of cause 
and effect ; but when this relation is implied, or even when the clause 
with guum describes only one of several concurring elauses, the subj. 
is gen. used : in oratio obliqua it is always employed.” 

We fear to trouble the reader with any formal consideration of 
the model article on st; but the curious will find in lines 4—19 
what we suppose to be that “result of original investigation” to 
which we were referred. 

Having placed ourselves under Dr. Smith's guidance so far, we 
may as well continue with him a few steps onward. The next 
paragraph in the preface consists mainly of two propositions, 
that he (Dr. 8.) has “inserted a very large numberof important 
passages, which do not occur either in Forcellini or Freund;” 
and “that he has rendered intelligible many passages quoted by 
Dr. A. ina mutilated form.” Reserving for the present all con- 
sideration of charges against Dr. Andrews, we must say that we 
have not had the good fortune ourselves to discover a single 
instance of an important quotation added by Dr. Smith, or of such 
a mutilated quotation restored to integrity. We do not deny that 
some few passages misquoted by Freund have been set right by 
Smith; but these are far more than counterbalanced by new 
errors in this kind due to the new editor. For example, he cor- 
rects the passage of Gellius, which constitutes the last quotation 
under vicis, and by way of balance reduces to nonsense a passage 
from Columella, eight lines above. In the same page of the 
Preface, we are told that “ Archaic and irregular forms have been 
specified :” and, as Dr. Smith professes to be describing “ the 
characteristics of the present work,” an unsuspicious reader would 
conclude that what is thus formally announced, must be matter 
foreign to Freund. The contrary is the fact. We venture to 
say, that there is not one word of this nature in the pages of 
Smith that he has not copied from Andrews, as Andrews trans- 
lated it from Freund (see do, deus, facio, inquio, mitto, sursum ;) 
and we challenge Dr. Smith to produce a single instance at 
variance with our assertion. Still more startling to those- who 
have a knowledge of the facts, is the conclusion of the same 
paragraph :—‘‘ The nomenclature adopted throughout, is that 
which is most im accordance with modern philology, and which is 
both more philosophical and more intelligible than that which still 
keeps its place in many grammars.” But for the word “ through- 
out,” we might have supposed that he was taking credit for the 
occasional use of an improved terminology which had escaped 
our observation. As it is, a more extraordinary case of self- 
delusion—if indeed it be delusion—we have never met with. 
This is a matter that involves no question of scholarship. Any 
one who, as a schoolboy, ever had six months of Latin, and 
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consequently knows what is meant by the abbreviations, vb., sb., 
pron., V.d., V.n., pass., ind., subj., pres., impers., masc., sb.m., 
&e., has only to open the book, and see all his old friends in any 
page; or, better still, in the table of abbreviations, where they 
are all assembled, without the intrusion of a single stranger from 
the regions of “modern philology.” Nor is this the only in- 
stance of delusion. In the department of Natural History, the 
editor, it appears, obtained the aid of a gentleman who has made 
that subject a special study. This was very right; but what can 
possibly be meant by the following words ?—“ This is the first 
time that an attempt has been made in a Latin Dictionary to give 
the modern scientific terms . . . . which correspond to the names 
applied to natural objects by the Latin writers.” Dr. Smith very 
probably has never seen Liinemann’s Dictionary; it is just pos- 
sible that he has never seen Mr. Riddle’s; and he may, therefore, 
be ignorant that “the attempt” has been made in those two 
books. Still he should not have made so sweeping an assertion 
without first making some inquiry. But he cannot well deny the 
having a tolerably intimate acquaintance with the dictionaries of 
Freund and Andrews, at any rate the latter; and not only are 
the modern scientific terms here given pretty regularly; but, 
stranger still, Dr. Smith has himself copied not a few such 
articles from Andrews. See, for example, polyanthemum, pom- 
pilus, porphyrio, pyrethrum, pyrrhocorax, which occur in the 
compass of a few pages; or chameacte, chamecerasus, chame- 
cissos, chamesyce, which we gather from a single column; or 
within the limits of forms more familiar to scholars, abies, 
apium, fraxinus, inula, ulva. 

We proceed with our quotations: “In Etymology little assis- 
tance has been derived from my predecessors.” To test this we 
laid down the pen for a while, and got the articles under F 
examined as to this point. The result was, that those wherein 
there was perfect identity of matter in respect of etymology, were 
reported to us as 1016. Hence, as F forms something less than 
a twentieth of the book, we cannot be far wrong in setting down 
the total at 20,000—a number, one would have thought, of 
somewhat respectable dimensions. But we shall be told that he 
was speaking only of the more difficult etyma, and that this 
large total is made up chiefly of those words whose derivation is 
self-explained. We will therefore limit our remaining observa- 
tions on this head to the more recondite problems. “To scholars 
both in this country and abroad, I am under considerable obli- 
gations,” he says, “which have been acknowledged in their 
proper places,” if not, “it has been through inadvertence ;” and 
we are thus left to ascribe to the scholarship of the editor himself 
a large residue. Now, setting aside references to the two authors 
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of the Etymologische Forschungen and the Glossarium San- 
scriticum (the borrowings from which belong rather, as the 
editor says, to Comparative Philology), the acknowledgments to 
“scholars abroad” are, so far as we have been able to discover, 
limited to two scholars and two words (v. haruspex and elementa). 
Then, as regards “scholars of this country,” the editor of the 
‘*Verrine Orations” is credited for matter under domicilium, 
ammo and supellex; and the author of ‘“ Varronianus” has his 
name duly honoured under the six words, eneus, considerare, 
forceps, idoneus, obliviscor, and sicilicus. Beyond these, we 
have come across but one other writer to whom a single acknow- 
ledgment of obligation is made; we say but one writer, for the 
papers in the “Transactions of the Philological Society,” and 
those in Bell's “Journal of Education” (as Dr. Smith himself 
correctly assumes, v. membrum), are all by the author of the 
Latin Grammar mentioned in his table of abbreviations. Add 
then the references to this writer (somewhere about fifty), and 
we have all the admissions of external aid that we have found in 
the volume, Are we then, deducting these, to ascribe what re- 
mains to the scholarship of the editor? No; there is still a 
correction to be made, and not a slight one, for those matters 
which the editor has left his readers to regard as the “ results of 
his own original researches,” his habitual course being to 
acknowledge his obligations in the proportion of about one in 
three. At any rate, we are able to place our fingers on a round 
hundred outstanding obligations, for which no provision has yet 
been made by Dr. Smith in the way of acknowledgment; and 
thus we would begin with presenting for acceptance, as the 
mercantile phrase is, some dozen bills growing out of what he 
has printed under the words—cerebrum, consul, consulo, contio, 
frenum, infra, invitus, mora, necesse, polleo, turma, umbra, 
vulgus. Let this be regarded as one instalment; we will talk 
about the others afterwards. 

And, all such debts in etymology paid, application may per- 
haps then be made for the discharge of some similar obligations 
in the “ Exegetic” department, of which one specimen here. 
Some readers of the new Dictionary may perhaps have stared 
at the strange translation of the preposition in the verb 
pretorqueo, “ to twist off the end of a thing,” the more so as it 
no way fits either of the passages quoted in support of the trans- 
lation. The explanation may possibly be this. There occurs in 
Bell's “ Journ. of Educ.,” vol. ix. p. 69: ‘‘ Pre in pretorqueo has 
the same power which it possesses in preustus, ‘ burnt at the end,’ 
preacutus, ‘sharpened at the end.’ The passage in Plautus, pr. 
collum, is a metaphor from ‘ wringing the neck ofa fowl.’ The 
word also occurs in Columella, pr. caput succuli, ‘to twist the 
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end of a vine shoot.” Thus the verb is just what the Romans 
would have needed to express the little action by which, after 
folding up a piece of paper to form a match, we fix the position 
by giving a twist to the end of the paper. Now did Dr. Smith 
see and copy this idea, with the trifling mistake of adding an f, 
“to twist the end off,” which, by a little transposition of the 
words, would readily become “ to twist off the end” ? 

But, after all deductions from what, at first sight, may appear 
to be Dr. Smith’s own contributions in Etymology, there will still 
be found a residuum of some amount; and, in justice to him, we 
give a little batch of words as specimens of what he can himself 
do in the way of “original research,” or, at any rate, would 
sanction with his authority, We are still afraid that it will be 
regarded by the unfriendly as a somewhat rickety family. Some 
of the children we have found, on closer inquiry, to have been 
merely adopted by him, and so have marked them with an 
asterisk. ‘To the remainder, his paternal rights we believe are 
indisputable. 

* Abdomen* [perh. a corruption of adipomen, from adeps].— 
A youngster, accustomed to the use of the slang-word, 
bread basket, in this sense, begs we will ask Dr. Smith, 
whether, after all, abdo-men may not be from abdo, and so 
denote the place where he “stows away” his wittels ? We 
think the boy has the advantage over the learned doctor. 

Ceu* [contr. from ci-ve, qui-ve, &c.].—Is meaning of no 
moment in etymology? 

F&mulus [perh. from facio, instead of facmulus].— What 
other word has a suffix, mulus ? 

Fungor [prob. connected with fugio]. 

Limes* [akin to limen]. 

Maturus [Ma-turus, perh. orig. mac-turus, from an obsol. verbal 
root MAG, same as Sans. mah, ‘ crescere,’ v. magnus].—4. ¢., 
about to grow=done growing=ripe. 

Omentum [contr. of opimentum, from opimus]. 

Pluma [perhaps comes from the same root as pluo, fluo]. 

Pruina* [perh. from pro.]. 

Saltem [a contr. of salutem]. 

Stolidus [and stultus, perh. belong to a secondary root of sto. 
ef. German stellen]. 

Tranquillus [perh. belongs to the same root as quiesco]. 

“Urbs [perh. the same as Sans, pura, puri, ‘urbs;’ Gk. rod]. 

Sometimes it may be a hard task to supply the several steps 
of the process by which the learned author has been led to his 
results. In the case of otiwm, we believe that we have succeeded 
in tracing the course of discovery. To the noun oficium, Dr. Smith 
appends the etymological note “[contr. of opificium]” This, by 
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the way, is one of the words in which, “through inadvertence,” 
he has omitted to notice the source; for, in p. 385, of one of 
the few books mentioned in his table of abbreviations, there 
occurs this note:— 


“Tn the phrase ¢uwm officium facere, ‘to do your duty,’ it would, at 
first, seem that ¢wwm has no title to the emphatic position [before the 
substantive]; but the answer is, that officiwm (—opificiwm) originally 
meant not duty, but work; so that the phrase, literally translated, is, 


7. 999 


‘to do your own work, not another person’s. 


Now, we suspect that this etymology has been commended in 
his hearing, so that he has not merely been tempted to appro- 
priate it, but had the ambition to copy the lesson in his own way. 
If officiwm is a contr. of opificium, and omentum of opimentum (v. 
supra), then, surely, he might reason, ottwm must be a contr. of 
opitium. It was somewhat awkward perhaps, that according to 
the analogy of initium, “going in,” “beginning,” and exitiwm, 
“ going out,” “ end,”—opitium would signify “the going to work,” 
which seems hardly to agree with the notion expressed in otiwm. 
However, the evidence as to form was so complete, that he could 
not resist inserting the brilliant idea in the Dictionary, and there 
it stands. Attempts even at imitation are in some hands 


dangerous. Let the editor for the future take warning from the 
old story of the common-councilman and his lapsus lingue, or 
from that of the unlucky monkey, who, having seen a sailor wash 
his hands in a basin, went to the pitch tub, got his paws fixed, 
and was made prisoner. 


Whatever the result be, we have endeavoured to do Dr. Smith 
ample justice, following his own guidance in the selection of the 
questions to be tried and the evidence to be produced. The 
witnesses, we may truly say, have been chiefly those of his own 
calling, and, if the testimony has been adverse, it is not our 
fault. Further, if our readers have followed us thus far, we may 
also say that he has had, as the phrase is, a most patient and 
attentive jury. It remains to observe, that if he has anything to 
say in defence, the world is just, and will give him a ready 
hearing. Meanwhile, we must here record our own conviction 
that Dr. Smith, while pirating the work of Andrews so unscru- 
pulously, has contributed de suo not one single idea that any 
scholar will approve. 

We now proceed to a cross trial, so to say, Smith v. Andrews. 
The counts are six, and given at length in p. vii. of Dr. Smith’s 
preface. We propose, as self-constituted counsel for the de- 
fendant, to take them separately :— 

1, “The strangest mistakes,” as in translating the German; 
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three examples given.—Prisoner pleads guilty as to the three 
errors alleged. Im Gesichte should have been translated “on 
the face,” wnter die Armen should not have been confounded 
with unter die Armeen, nor die Alte with Alter. ‘Similar in- 
stances might be multiplied to almost any extent."—Not guilty. 

2. “ Quotations constantly given . . . in a garbled form, and 
not unfrequently abridged,” so as to be “nonsensical.” —Not 
guilty. “Thousands of such quotations amended in the pre- 
sent work.”—Queried, especially. as this word “ thousands” is 
softened down to “many ” in p. ix.; but “many” also queried. 

8. “False references literally innumerable, . . . one author 
quoted for another, one work for another, works which never 
existed,” &c. 

It is @ priort so probable that, in a volume of 1600 pages, 
each containing some 300 lines, errors may have occurred, that 
we may at once plead guilty to the last charges. Andrews may 
very possibly somewhere have quoted one author for another, 
seeing that the critic has himself quoted Juvenal for Cicero (v. 
secundarius) and Terence for Plautus (v. diu);* he may also have 
quoted “ one work of an author” for another, or a “ non-existing 
work,” seeing that the same critic refers to the Asinaria of 
Plautus what belongs to the Casina (vy. eficio), and quotes a 
non-existing scene of the Mercator (v. exsilium). 

But with regard to the assertion of “literally innumerable false 
references,” we plead not guilty; and the following evidence is 
offered. It happened in the course of the years 1853 and 1854, 
that the present writer had much occasion to consult. the work. 
of Andrews in the words which begin with D and E. In so 
doing, he had from time to time marked any occasional errors of 
reference that presented themselves (including the most trifling 
as well as the important), little thinking that these notes would be 
of any service to others than himself. On reading this part of Dr. 
Smith’s Preface, ie turned to them again, and at once compared 
them with the corresponding articles in both Freund and Smith. 
The number in all was twenty-eight.t Now, every one of the 
twenty-eight errors was in Freund. Sixt of the passages had 
been omitted in Smith, so that, of course, the references also. 
were wanting; but of the remaining twenty-two he had copied. 
all, with this exception, that in one case he had aggravated the 
error. Now, be it observed, that in laying to the charge of 





* The errors under diz and eficio are copied, we find, from Andrews. 
+ The words under which these errors occur are,—deciduus, decdlo, de- 
, defluo, describo, detergeo, dextre, distraho, diu, divisio,* do, dolabra, 
ebito, eflicio, egestio,* elido, emolo, enato, equidem,* everriculum, eventus,* 
évincio,* exaudio, excetra,* excipio, exinde, expugno, exspecto. 
} Marked with a following asterisk in the preceding note. 
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Andrews these “ false references literally innumerable,” he im- 
plies two things ; first, that they were the produce of Andrews’s 
carelessness, and not due to Fréund himself; secondly, that he 
himself corrected these errors, if he had occasion to use the 
passages, for he would hardly with his eyes open have repeated 
the blunders, Such being the case, we must call in the aid of 
those who are versed in the mathematical theory of probabilities 
to deal with the problem. ‘“‘ Literally innumerable” must mean 
some multiple of a thousand, for it is employed as a climax 
after that term; and on the other hand, in justice to Dr, Smith, 
who “has had a very large number of the references verified,” 
(Pref. p. xii.), we must suppose that his own copying of errors is 
something short of innumerable, say only hundreds, at the most, 
for the thousands of his opponent. Thus the question takes 
some such shape as this: 5000 black balls and 500 white being 
thrown together in a bag, what is the chance that in 28 successive 
dips every ball shall be white? The odds against such a com- 
bination of improbable events are more than 144 thousands of 
millions of millions of millions of millions to one.* 

4, “The grammatical terminology unphilosophical.”"—And yet 
always copied by himself, with the four exceptions that Smith 
has subjunctive where Andrews has conjunctive, inceptive and 
frequentative in lieu of inchoative and intensive, and old in pre- 
ference to archaic. 

5. “ English uncouth, and frequently vulgar.”—Yet “ tropo- 
logy,” “ vastitude,” and “ grow thrifty,” &c., bad as they are, 
seem entitled to stand beside phraseology to which he himself 
lends a sanction, such as blearedness, (v. lippitudo); somewhen, 
(v. aliquando); elsewards, (v. aliorsum); octupled, (v. octupli- 
catus); half in full, (v. semiplene). 

6. “ Verbiage.”—If it refers to the excessive number of pas- 
sages quoted, Freund guilty, not Andrews; in any other sense, 
neither guilty. 

The charges which we have thus met are remarkable for their 
wide generality—‘ might be multiplied to almost any extent,” 
“constantly,” “in every page,” “without exaggeration, thou- 
sands,” “ literally innumerable.” We may now notice matter of 
a more definite nature. The text (p. viii.) runs,—‘‘ Every article 
(of Andrews) was first compared with the German original .. . 
and in this revision many errors were corrected.” To this a note 
is appended : ‘‘ The following are a few samples of the errors in 
Andrews’s Dictionary,” &c.;—and then follow thirteen alleged 





* The exact odds are 1128—1 to 1, or 144209,936106,499234,037676,064080 
to 1, supposing indeed the ball to be restored each time, but we shall not 
stop to recalculate how far this modifies the answer. 
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blunders. Any reader of these two sentences, which Smith him- 
self connects by means of the usual asterisk, must conclude that 
the errors are those of Andrews, whereas twelve out of the 
thirteen (i.e. all except Corycewm) are truly rendered by the 
translator from the German; so that the errors, if they be errors, 
are due to Freund himself. Let this misstatement be considered 
in connexion with the fact that it was Dr. Smith’s interest to 
extol Freund’s work as that on which his own professed to be 
founded, and equally his interest to depreciate the translation by 
Andrews, as his particular rival in the market ;—let this, we re- 
peat, be considered, and the transaction assumes a darker 
aspect. 

If the thirteen alleged errors had been as certain and as grave 
as the triumphant tone of the accuser implies, and had they 
justly been laid at the door of Andrews, even then we should not 
at once have inferred the worthlessness of the book; or how 
would Dr. Smith like to have the same measure meted to himself. 
For instance, we have above exhibited not less than ten grave 
errors in half a column, or a fourth of a page, of the “ Biographical 
Dictionary,” which is a very different matter from a culling of 
errors out of various parts. of a book. Now, if we were to put 
this half column forward as a fair sample, the inference would be, 
that in the 2600 pages which constitute the whole work, there 
might be expected a total of 10,400 errors. Thus, if a year had 
been the time required for publishing, there must have been a 
constant supply of 2000 errors per week. Now, with all rea- 
sonable faith in his capabilities in this line, we still think that 
Dr. Smith would have been over-taxed. 

Moreover, it is due to Dr. Andrews and those who acted with 
him, to say that in our examination of his book, we have rarely 
found errors which were not already in the original. We 
recollect at the present moment to have detected but two or 
three. The noun taura is correctly defined by Freund to be 
eine unfruchtbare Zwitterkuh, t.c. what our farmers call a free- 
martin; Andrews gives us, a barren hybrid cow, where the 
epithet hybrid wholly misrepresents the idea. Secondly, the 
interrogative quotus, and the Plautian equivalent, quotumus, 
which by their terminations, (compare sextus and septumus), 
claim connexion with the ordinal series of numbers, are well 
fitted to ask those questions for which the answer must be 
expressed by an ordinal number,—as quota or quotuma hora est ? 
Answer: Sexta, &c. The German language agrees with the 
Latin in having a special form for this interrogative, der 
wievielste, while in English there is no possibility of expressing 
the same by a single word. Still Andrews might easily have 
described its power in some such manner as that just adopted ; 
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but instead of so doing, he gives us, “quotumus, of what 
number,” (which is vague), “how many,” (which is wrong), 
Take for example, the passage he himself quotes from Plautus: 
quotumas edes dizerit, ego incerto scio, “he told me the number 
of his house, but I’m not clear what it was (whether the 6th 
or 16th, or 26th in the street I cannot say).” This is something 
very different from “how many houses he spoke of.” Quotus 
also in Andrews is not without error. Oddly enough, Smith has 
copied all the errors, that under tawra and those under quotus 
and guotumus, at the same time improving the last by limiting 
his translation to the phrase, “how many.” By the way, how 
does he reconcile these little facts with his assertion that every 
article was first compared with the German original ? 

As for errors in Freund, reproduced by Andrews, and then 
copied by Smith, these are far from few. Take this specimen— 
a passage in Livy: quum percontatus esset, utrumnam Pataris 
unwersa classis in portu stare posset, is the last quotation which 
Freund gives under utrum. By a slip he has written Patris in 
place of Pataris, an error somewhat excusable, as Patre (now 
Patras) in the Corinthian gulf is a place of more historical 
celebrity for a Roman, than Patara in Lycia. We cannot throw 
any serious reproach then on Andrews for repeating the error; 
but Smith writes patris. 

Again, in the fourth section of peniculus, Freund has an error 
founded on a misunderstanding of the passage he quotes from 
Plautus, where he imagines to himself an obscene double 
entendre, (in zweideutigem Sinne); Andrews duly renders this 
German phrase by the words, “in an ambiguous sense.” Smith 
however in copying Andrews, drops these words; and so his 
reader is led to infer that what is the mere name of a character 
in the play (Peniculus) “ perh. = membrum virile."* Plautus 
is sufficiently coarse in his language and ideas; but not quite so 
bad as some dictionaries would make him. Thus the verb 
subigitare and its derivatives, which, as the reader of Plautus 
only too soon learns, carry with them the notion lascwviter 
attrectandi are forced by Freund into a much stronger significa- 
tion (rem cum muliere habere) ; and the error of course passes 
through Andrews into Smith, and again through Smith’s larger 
book into his abridgment for schools, expressed too in rather 
coarse terms. Now, what must have been Dr. Smith’s feeling of 
Roman decency, when, in accordance with that rule he so 





* An error the less excusable, as we have historic evidence that the simple 
noun from which this diminutive is deduced did not obtain its offensive signi- 
fication till long after the death of Plautus. Nay, the first lines of the very 
play from which the a is quoted, should have told these three gentle- 
men what the meaning of the diminutive was in those early times, 
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invariably followed(?) he compared this article with that 
in Freund's book, and came across the passage: Neque ego 
unquam alienum scortum subigito in convivio; or again, 
pudicos mores facta heec fabula est: neque in hac subigitationes 
sunt, &c. Faith, one would hope not. 

We have quoted these errors in Smith’s book, partly in retalia- 
tion for his own charges against Andrews; but we have further 
to say, that some of the allegations in his note are petty, are 
unfounded, are worse than unfounded. 

Some are petty,—for example, the mere typographical error of 
of omitting quam in the quotation, ‘insipientior [quam] illi ipsi,’ 
where Freund’s sole object was to substantiate the use of the 
comparative. Amusingly enough, the very error is repeated by 
the corrector himself, so carefully does he copy Andrews. Again, 
he throws out the two taunts: ‘ Luz is derived from luceo, and 
luceo from lua: in the same manner obliviscor comes from oblivia, 
and oblivio from ebliviscor. Such slips are very pardonable, 
where the direction of the etymological stream is difficult to 
detect. This is particularly the case with lux and luceo. Ahrens, 
in his ““ Homeric Grammar,” inclines to the doctrine that all such 
verbs as reAew, piAew, are immediately deduced from substantives, 
and accordingly he, no doubt, would have given us, ‘ luceo [lux].’ 
But while points of this nature remain in dispute, the judgment 
naturally vacillates, and such vacillation shows itself in incon- 
sistencies. It is in this way probably, that it has happened to 
the excellent Greek Lexicon, of which we have already made 
mention, to derive uepoua from pspog, and yet yevog from yevw 
(y:yvoua). Nay, even in Dr. Smith’s pages there stands not 
very satisfactury matter (copied, probably, from Andrews) : ‘ vivus 
[vivo]’ and yet ‘parco [pareus];’ ‘hariolus [hariolor]’ and yet 
‘lanio [lanius];’ ‘imperium [impero]’ and yet ‘ patrocinor 
[patrocinium].’ There is a current joke against Dr. Johnson, 
that he defined ‘ cow, not a bull,’ and ‘ bull, not a cow.’ This is 
something like Dr. Smith’s derivational comments: ‘ creber 
[another form of celeber, q. v.],’ and when you follow the direc- 
tion expressed in the quod vide, you are rewarded with ‘ celeber 
[another form of creber].’ 

Again, his selection of such a word as transenna by way of 
testing another's scholarship, savours a little of the sciolist, for, 
in the first place, many well-read scholars will probably see this 
word for the first time in the accusation he has made; and after 
all, it is one about which those of the learned, who have had their 
attention drawn to it, have been, and perhaps still are, divided. 
Dr. Smith too himself, in his own article, transenna, is pleased 
to translate the word, in the very first passage, as ‘a window.’ 
This, we are satisfied, is wrong, and indeed wholly at variance 
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with the context, while the idea of ‘a rope,’ or ‘ noose,’ or ‘ net- 
work of rope,’ will well suit the meaning. In the narrative as 
quoted from a lost work of Sallust, the object was to let down a 
figure of Victory, so that the Goddess should suspend a wreath 
over the head of a public guest as he sat at a banquet. A roof 
then, rather than a window, must be the point of departure; but 
why name this? The means of letting the statue down was 
more to the point. Besides, if we must enter into the learning 
of so rare a word, the notion of ‘a netted rope’ suits every one of the 
four passages in which it occurs, and also agrees with the “Gloss, 
Philox.,” where it is defined as a sort of Bpoxoc, which certainly 
was never yet translated ‘window. Lastly, the reading of the 
Sallustian fragment, as given in Macrobius, is: im transenna 
demissum, which it will require some courage to translate ‘from a 
window. In short, Dr. Smith's criticism on transenna is simply 
contemptible. But we have something graver behind. The 
eighth, in his series of petty charges, is in these words: ‘ Muni- 
cipium is defined to be a town out of Rome.’ Thus, to raise a 
laugh, or, we fear, with a still more discreditable object, he 
suppresses some nine-tenths of the definition really given by 
Andrews, which, instead of stopping at the word ‘ Rome,’ runs on 
four lines further. Itis this: ‘Municipium, a town out of Rome, 
particularly in Italy, which possessed the right of Roman citizen- 
ship (together with, in most cases, the right of voting), but was 
governed by its own laws, a free town.’ 

The feelings with which we lay down the pen, are far from 
agreeable, but it is our duty to state them. That promise of 
future scholarship which Dr. Smith gave in his early years, we 
find upon closer examination was soon blighted by a spirit which 
has reduced him at last to the most unscrupulous class of book- 
manufacturers. A man who for twenty years never applies his 
mind to an exact study of a language, must be ill qualified to 
compose a Dictionary. We were not surprised therefore, to find 
that Dr. Smith had put forward a wholesale repetition of old 
blunders, unrelieved by a single spark of original truth from 
himself. But we soon lost sight of this consideration in other 
reflections. The homo trium litterarum has no right to depre- 
ciate the person from whose warehouse he procures his own 
materials. According to Solomon, the buyer saith, It is naught; 
but when he goeth away, then he boasteth. We do not admire 
this buyer: but what are we to say to like conduct in an 
appropriator ? 
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Art. [V.—Frovupr’s History or ENGLAND. 


History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude, late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. I.and II. London: John W. 
Parker and Son. 1856. 


RITICISM is a pleasant task when the book to be criticised 
is such a book as Mr. Froude’s. Clear and effective in style, 
spirited in narrative, and written in a large and generous spirit, 
this history promises, when completed, to be one of those rare 
works which really rescue from oblivion a portion of the past. 
French and English historians have, in different ways, given us 
what may, on the whole, be called a satisfactory picture of the 
great political struggle of the seventeenth century. But we are 
almost entirely without a history of that greater revolution in 
the thoughts and lives of men which, under the Tudor dynasty, 
divided modern from ancient England. ‘There must have been 
many subjects of James I. who had been born before the fall of 
Wolsey ; and within the short span of their life they had seen 
their country pass through a change to which there is no 
parallel, except that undergone by the Roman Empire in the 
days of Constantine. A historian could not have a greater sub- 
ject, nor the nation a greater need that the subject should be 
treated worthily. We may dispense with any further expressions 
of praise when we say that Mr. Froude has shown that he is 
capable of treating it. 

This change was the change to Protestantism,—a change so 
great that we who have grown up under it can scarcely estimate 
its vastness. It altered the whole aim of human life, and reset 
the mainsprings of all human action. Protestantism is the 
religion of this world, as Catholicism, in the days of its real 
influence, had been the religion of the next world. For cen- 
turies men had tried, and tried often with a noble success, to 
treat this life as really nothing more than a stepping-stone to 
another, and to measure the littleness of earth by the greatness 
of heaven. Since Protestantism has penetrated into the hearts of 
men, and has even changed Catholicism itself, it is impossible 
not to see that the attention and interests of nations and indi- 
viduals have been concentrated on the things of time. Chris- 
tianity has imprinted the belief in the soul’s immortality so 
deeply in the breasts of the European races, that the religious life 
of the Protestant may still be said to derive all that it has of 
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greatest vigour and peculiar character from the hope or dread 
of what lies beyond the grave. But terrestrial concerns are 
permitted to exercise a constant and absorbing empire over our 
thoughts, which was never dreamt of, and if dreamt of would 
have seemed the height of sin, in the days when the Church was 
the mistress of the world. This may be a cause of regret: it 
may have been nobler to look perpetually onwards; it may have 
been more literally in accordance with the tenets of the Christian 
dispensation to think scorn of this life, and to long for the land 
of promise; but the change was inevitable, because the time 
had come when the world had corrupted the Church, instead of 
the Church reforming the world. This life and the next inter- 
sect each other at countless points: this life has the power of 
actual presence; the next has that of coming greatness. The 
Church, having risen by its appeal to what men felt when they 
pondered on futurity, succumbed when it became itself subject to 
the attractions of the life that now is. Government, it was 
plain, could not be carried on except by men who threw them- 
selves into its duties, and enjoyed the temporal gratifications 
which good government gives to the governors. But directly a 
spiritual power came to take a true and living interest in temporal 
concerns, it ceased to preserve its spiritual purity. The spiri- 
tual power was incompetent; it could not rule men; and this 
incompetence, inherent in its nature, was quite as much a cause 
of the abuses of the ecclesiastical body as those abuses were a 
cause why men could not permit ecclesiastics to rule them. The 
change was made, and thenceforth the type of excellence was 
altered for the emulation of mankind. The model Protestant 
is a man of this world, a man who can govern and obey, a man 
who gets money, who performs great deeds of endurance, 
strength, or heroism, who benefits the condition of others, who 
is an honest citizen, who marries and gives in marriage, who 
walks in the paths of godliness, and brings up his family in the 
fear of the Lord ;—the Protestant, in fact, is the Jew of the 
modern world, and any one who cares to do so, may trace in 
many ways how curiously the notions, the principles, the theory 
of life painted in the writings and acted on in the lives of the 
best Jews in the best days of Judea, resemble those which are 
valued most highly in the City of London, or the State of 
Massachusetts. 

The contemplation of the countries where Catholicism still 
retains its hold, gives us a very feeble means of estimating what 
Catholicism must have seemed to men in the days of the Tudors. 
We compare the virtues of a pious alderman with the drivelling 
bigotry of an Italian priest, and it seems idle to hesitate 
between the two creeds. We look on the deplorable imbecility 
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that characterizes the administration of the States of the Church, 
and we can scarcely believe it cost any Englishman pain to save 
his country from such a fate. But the shock of schism must 
have been enormous; the boldness of preferring good order in 
this world to the Church’s promise of salvation in the next must 
have been very great, in an age which came at the end of a 
thousand years of an undivided Latin Church, and when every 
lesson of youth had inculeated, every form of solemn speech had 
reflected, every usage of daily life had brought home, the doc- 
trines of spiritual ascendency. The English of the Tudor period 
stood this shock and exhibited this boldness, but they did it in 
a manner peculiar to the nation—not working out the change 
with logical precision or conscious completeness,—acting partly 
under the guidance of political interests, partly under the im- 
pulse of a strong religious conviction, and partly, perhaps, from 
an instinctive consciousness that they were exactly fitted to seize 
the goods of the present world. In a historian of the period 
we want an appreciation of all this; we want him to show us at 
once the greatness of the change, its causes and its limits. Mr. 
Froude has done this; he has done it with so lively and poetical 
a feeling, so much transparent sincerity and breadth of view 
and purpose, that we feel that he deserves to have Protestantism 
for his subject, and to write the history of Elizabeth. 

In the numerous State Papers which the labours of Sir Francis 
Palgrave and his assistants in the Record Office have made 
available to the historian, Mr. Froude has had a source of new 
materials so great and so valuable, that he stands in quite a 
different relation to his subject from that occupied by any of his 
predecessors. He has also taken Lord Bacon's hint, and made 
great use of the Statute Book. We think that there is something 
to be said against the manner in which he has employed both 
the State Papers and the Statute Book, and we shall briefly state 
hereafter some of our objections. But the light which his study 
of these contemporary documents has enabled him to throw on the 
history of the period is so great, that we feel that what he has 
done well immensely outweighs what he has done not so well. 
We must criticise imperfections; and very often the better the 
book the more must this be the case. Perfections can only be 
judged of by those who give time and thought to the perusal of 
the book itself. 

Mr. Froude commences his history with a sketch of England 
under the Tudors. The materials at his disposal are so scanty, 
that the most practised skill and the most conscientious labour 
must fail to give more than a very dim outline of what the men 
of that time really were, and of what was the fashion of their life. 
It requires but a minute’s reflection for any one who traverses 
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the streets of a great city, to perceive how slight his knowledge 
is of his contemporaries; and the further we go back from the 
present the less clear is our vision. Even when materials are 
comparatively abundant for a picture of external life, the entire 
separation which lies between the inner life, the thoughts, the 
hopes and the fears of us and of men who lived centuries ago, 
divides by an impassable gulf the present from the past. We 
cannot feel as an Englishman felt who had been nursed in 
reverential awe of the unity of Christendom ; who was bound by 
the ties of the feudal hierarchy, and thought the recovery of 
Guienne and Aquitaine a much more important object than 
the extension of foreign trade. And in spite of the writings 
of the Elizabethan dramatist, and of those who figured in or 
chronicled the great ecclesiastical struggle, we have no sources 
from which we can fill up the shadowy outline of English daily 
life, during the period which Mr. Froude describes. What can 
be done, and that only imperfectly, is to ascertain some of the 
conditions under which that life was carried on; the relative 
position of different classes, the state of agriculture and trade, 
and the leading notions on social and economical politics which 
influenced the minds of those who held the reins of government. 

Assuming that population was nearly, if not quite stationary in 
England during the sixteenth century, Mr. Froude shows the 
great prosperity which the labouring classes must then have 
enjoyed. With wheat at six-and-eightpence a quarter, beef at 
a halfpenny a pound, and mutton at three farthings, strong beer 
at a penny a gallon, and agricultural wages at an average of 
threepence-halfpenny a day, the labourer received, he says, what 
in our present money would be equivalent to twenty shillings 
a week. And according to Mr. Froude’s view, the State anxiously 
and successfully protected him against the pressure of the 
capitalist. It was not, he tells us, the state of the market so 
much as the paternal care of Government which decided the 
labourer’s position. Parliament ensured him a rate of wages 
adjusted to the price of food; Parliament prevented the depopu- 
lation consequent on the system of large farms; Parliament 
forbad proprietors to throw tilled land into pasture. Labour 
under the Tudors was not looked on as a commodity, but as a 
sacred title to the enjoyment of physical comfort. The State 
cared also for something more than the physical comfort of its 
subjects ; it insisted on every child being educated, and every adult 
eschewing idleness, and living by honest industry. Repeated 
acts were passed against the attempts of able-bodied men to 
support themselves by vagrant begging. Nor were traders and 
artisans less cared for: the guilds and companies insured skill 
and honesty, and improvements were not permitted in manufac- 
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ture which threatened to displace labour. The higher classes 
also shared the advantages and discipline of the control of the 
State. The wages of the labourer were not permitted to exceed 
a certain rate, and those who were reluctant or idle might be 
compelled to work; at the same time the rich trader who pur- 
chased land, was forced to fulfil the duties of the old feudal 
proprietor, and to think not how he could turn his land to the 
best advantage for himself, but how he could most benefit those 
who toiled in its cultivation. All classes were prosperous ; all 
classes shared in out-of-door amusements; all classes were taught 
to bear arms, and to fight for their country. In the upper ranks 
might be found no inconsiderable amount of mental cultivation ; 
and if refinement did not penetrate very far, yet the people were 
a happy people,—frank, loyal, honest, blest with a sufficient store 
of the goods of this life, and temperately and modestly preparing 
for their passage to another. 

This is a bright picture, and it would be hard to show that it 
is not in many respects a true one. Mr. Froude does not conceal 
that this order of things was changing, and must soon pass away. 
A new spirit was creeping into men’s hearts, breathing into them 
new feelings, and inspiring them with new wishes. The old 
influences were fast fading, the bands of the Church were loosened, 
and feudalism was dying out. What Mr. Froude undertakes to 
show is that the strong Tudor government checked the advance 
of that which was new, and protected the decaying form of that 
which was old. He does not say that England was thereby 
made rich, but he says that it was made happy and powerful. 
Now, we cannot doubt that there is some truth in this. The 
Government of England was a conservative Government, and Con- 
servatism has the indisputable merit of smoothing the path which 
leads men through eras of transition. Nor again, can it be 
denied that the State did interfere during the sixteenth century in 
a way im which it had never interfered before, for the purpose of 
carrying out political designs, although at the expense of disturbing 
the operations of trade, and impeding the progress of commercial 
wealth. Lord Bacon in his “ History of the Reign of Henry VII.,” 
remarks that the system was then first begun of admitting certain 
foreign goods only when conveyed in English ships, saying that 
previous princes had only cared for cheapness, but that Henry 
wished to foster the maritime power of England. So too, he 
says, houses to which a farm of twenty acres or upwards had been 
annexed, were not suffered to go into decay, or to be severed from 
the land ; and the object of this was both to increase the revenue, 
and to provide a higher class of infantry. Even speaking the 
language of the present day, we could not call either of these 
measures economically wrong, if it could be shown that the 
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safety and legitimate power of the country depended on them; 
and we may admit that it is difficult for one age to estimate what 
is requisite for the safety of the country in another age. But 
we must remember that Lord Bacon evidently thought that 
aggressive warfare was in itself a national good; and as this 
opinion was common to all the statesmen of his time, we may 
deduct something from the fulness of the assent we should be 
otherwise inclined to give, when he tells us what England 
required. So too, although in these days we do not wish for 
legislation on such a subject, but for the influence of public 
opinion and private conviction, it may be contended that the 
system of clearing large estates of their population is economi- 
cally, as it certainly is morally, mjurious. But we differ from 
Mr. Froude, inasmuch as he seems to think that on points where 
there can be no sort of doubt as to economical expediency, the 
Tudor government acted on principles at variance with modern 
notions, because though it saw all the objections that could be 
urged, it overruled them in conformity with a large and generous 
policy, and that it was justified by success. On the contrary, 
it seems to us perfectly clear that those who then governed 
England, infringed the doctrines of political economy, simply 
because they were entirely ignorant of them, and were possessed 
by very natural but very mistaken fancies. They thought, as 
their posterity thought for many generations, that every export 
was a gain and every import a loss, and that the money in their 
strongbox was their real wealth. Accordingly, if we turn over 
the pages of the Statute Book, we find act after act forbidding 
the introduction of new kinds of foreign manufacture; and the 
preamble almost invariably recites that the importation tended 
greatly to enrich the commonwealth of the foreigner, and to 
make poor and idle the class of English workmen occupied in 
the same branch of trade. Such statutes are not to be explained 
or defended, as it seems to us, on any grounds of a great policy, 
but are simply due to the ignorance of the times. Every little 
town that found money going out of its pockets and getting into 
the pockets of its neighbour, threw itself on the mercy of Parlia- 
ment, and got an act to set matters straight. Bridport procured 
an Act to prevent persons within five miles from making cables ; 
Shrewsbury protected itself agaist Welsh competition ; the poor 
of Norwich had the sale of wool at their market regulated 
by statute. Parliament was always willing to make things 
comfortable; and directly the smallest vested interest could be 
shown, it delighted in protecting it. That the rivals of Bridport 
and Shrewsbury were kept from growing rich, and from exercising 
the virtues and faculties on which the growth of riches depends, 
that the sellers of wool may have been much inconvenienced, 
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and that the community generally suffered, was as little a matter 
of consideration as the impolicy of monopolies, when they were 
first introduced. 

Nor do we think that Mr. Froude is quite justified in saying 
that labour was at that period not treated as a commodity, but 
recognised as sacred and protected against the capitalist. As to 
wages, all that we know is, that a statute was passed in the reign 
of Henry VIII., manifestly in the interests of the employers, by 
which the rate of wages was not to exceed a certain sum,—that 
complaints were made against this Act, and that a remedial 
statute was passed early in the reign of Elizabeth. But even 
then, the rate of wages was to be fixed by justices of the peace ; 
and if their honesty could on the whole be trusted, it is evident 
that their interest must often have thrown temptation in their 
way. And the Act contains a rather significant clause, invali- 
dating all contracts made for higher wages than the permitted 
rate, while no penalty is attached to giving less than the 
standard. With respect to the turning of tillage land into 
pasture, Lord Bacon, who must have seen the working of the 
prohibitory enactments, pronounces them as contrary to nature 
and to utility. Sometimes the experiment might, if permitted, 
have turned out well; generally, it must have turned out ill. But 
utility certainly required that nature should be consulted, and 
that, if the proprietor thought tit, the trial whether the land 
would pay better as grass or arable, should be made. It was 
true that while the experiment was being made a certain amount 
of labour must be displaced, and while communication between 
different neighbourhoods was so scanty, any displacement of labour 
was a matter of some moment. But here the legislators stopped, 
and did not consider the compensating effect of ulterior benefits. 
They acted very naturally. English notions of legislative inter- 
ference were then very like those which obtain at this day in many 
continental states. ‘The police undertake to set everything right 
and to keep everything straight. We avoid such excess of inter- 
meddling, not because we are more selfishly careless for the poor, 
but simply because the interference frequently does not even accom- 
plish the limited end it assigns itself, and because the attempt to 
attain this end is accompanied by many material and moral evils. 

This, indeed, seems to us an error that pervades Mr. Froude’s 
account of England generally: he speaks as if society breathed, 
at the age of which he writes, a better and a nobler spirit than 
now, and that the great sign of this superiority is to be found 
in the laws then passed. Inoperative laws are but wishes,—the 
aspirations of men who feel deeply the diseases of society, and 
clutch at the most obvious remedy. And how many of the re- 
strictive laws passed were operative? Is it, for instance, possible to 
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believe that in every parish in England throughout the sixteenth 
century, all who chose to work could earn a sum per week equi- 
valent to twenty shillings of our money? The history of the Poor- 
laws supplies a valuable comment on this portion of Mr. Froude’s 
work. ‘They disclose a very different condition of the lower 
classes from that which Mr. Froude deduces from his construction 
of the statutes relating to wages. Between the 11th Henry VII., 
the first enactment respecting the poor passed under the Tudor 
dynasty, to the 48rd Elizabeth, which gave a final shape to the 
scheme gradually invented for the relief of the poor, we may 
trace three marked stages of legislation, each stage indicating 
the increase of pauperism. ‘The statutes of Henry VII. confined 
the poor to special localities, permitting the impotent to beg, 
and inflicting on able-bodied beggars the punishment of whipping 
and imprisonment. Then came the statutes of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI.; it was found that the able-bodied man would beg, 
and the legislature determined that he should not. ‘he act of 
Henry VIII. imposed the penalty of death as in felony or 
extreme cases of persevering begging ; but the administrators of 
the law refused to allow practical effect to so harsh a measure, 
and the statute of Edward was passed to clear up any doubt as 
to the mode in which the governing bodies wished the able- 
bodied poor to be treated. It was enacted that every able-bodied 
poor person who did not apply himself to some honest labour, 
or offer to serve though only for meat and drink if nothing more 
was to be obtained, should be taken for a vagabond, branded on 
the shoulder with the letter V, and adjudged a slave for two 
years to any person who should demand him. It is worth no- 
ticing that this statute expressly states that beggary on the part 
of the able-bodied was on the increase, and we also learn from it 
that instead of getting an equivalent in money to twenty shillings 
of the present day, the poor man was to put up with the receipt 
of meat and drink alone, as wages, unless the demand for labour 
in the particular district obliged the employer to give more. In a 
country where, as Mr. Froude tells us, a benevolent legislation had 
taken care that everybody should get good money wages, a statute 
is passed, telling the poor man that if an employer offers him no 
money wages at all, and he will not take mere sustenance, he is 
to be adjudged a slave for two years? But, in spite of this 
legislative severity, the begging of the able-bodied, that is, pau- 
perism, increased, and the legislature were obliged to succumb ; 
and in the third stage we have parish officers who are appointed 
for this particular purpose, intrusted with the charge of carrying 
out the scheme of Henry VIII., of providing work for those out of 
employment, and of taxing the parish to provide funds to carry 
this labour on. 
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There is also another set of facts which may advantageously 
be placed by the side of the laws regulating wages. Within 
the period of four years, between 1548 and 1546 (inclusive), 
Henry VIII. debased the silver money of the realm so rapidly, 
that whereas at the beginning of 1543 the pound sterling con- 
tained 2,368,000 grains of fine silver, at the end of 1546 it only 
contained 800,000. In the fifth year of Edward VI. (1551) the 
number of grains was reduced to 400,000; and as this rapid 
debasement of the coinage naturally checked the sale of commo- 
dities, a maximum was set on the price of corn, and holders of 
corn were forced to bring it into the market. It is true, that the 
amount of debased money coined in this year was very small, 
and that it being found impossible to tamper so flagrantly with 
the circulating medium of the country, the number of grains 
was raised within a twelvemonth to 1,760,000, and that as the 
cotemporary fluctuation in the gold coinage was much less, we 
must not speak as if, during these eight years, prices varied so 
much as the different value of the shilling would lead us to 
suppose. But after every allowance is made, enough remains to 
show that the government, instead of exercising a paternal care 
over the adjustment of wages and prices, was ready to throw 
confusion into every monetary transaction of ordinary life, i 
order to provide a fund for temporary exigencies ; or, if, as Lati- 
mer hints, the debasement of the currency was due in a great 
measure to the frauds of the mint officials, at any rate the Govern- 
ment permitted and profited by the wrong. 

This question of the rate of wages may seem both an isolated 
and an unimportant one, but we cannot test the accuracy of a 
general picture like that given by Mr. Froude, unless we fix our 
attention on some particular part, and examine it in detail, Mr. 
Froude says, that one statute gives the labourer a certain fixed 
sum as wages, others determine the price of provisions, and that 
thus it is evident that the legislature, not caring for political 
economy, but caring for the real happiness of society, ensured 
every honest labourer an ample subsistence. We reply, that 
there is no statute which gives an available remedy to a labourer 
who should receive less wages than he ought; that the poor man 
was not allowed to go where his labour was wanted; but was 
obliged to put up with a bare maintenance in his own locality, 
whenever the demand for labour in that locality was small ; that 
the government constantly changed the value of the sum it pro- 
fessed to secure to him, and that the general spirit of the legis- 
lation of the period is not that of men having a large complete 
coherent system which they accept, as opposed to another system 
which they reject, but rather that of men who are feeling their 
way in the dark, who consult their own interests, who try to 
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repress inevitable changes by restrictive enactments, and are 
only taught by experience that they cannot do as they please, 
It is obviously a matter of some moment to decide which of 
these views is right, and a reader will view Mr. Froude’s pre- 
liminary chapter in a different light, according to the decision he 
comes to. 

The whole question of the manner in which the reign of 
Henry VIII. should be treated, depends on the light in which we 
regard, not particular events, but the general character and 
temper of the time. Not that we can separate the two, for there 
is but little that can enable us to judge of men so long dead, 
except the study of those acts which appear to us each isolated 
and apart, but were, we know, only the conspicuous links in the 
long chain of life. Mr. Froude urges us to remember that we 
may also judge our ancestors by the written words left behind 
them, and that men who wrote with such breadth of view, and 
so much nobleness of heart, as appears in the Acts of Parliament 
and the State Papers of the sixteenth century, could not have 
been so foolish and so wicked as modern calumny has painted 
them. We have no doubt that Mr. Froude speaks with real his- 
torical insight, and that many popular mistakes must be cor- 
rected, and many cherished prejudices swept away, before we can 
apprehend the true story of the period. Henry VIII. has been 
popularly regarded as a vulgar tyrant, a purposeless, capricious, 
and coarse despot, whom his people must have hated in the way 
which modern school-boys hate and despise him. But that his 
cotemporaries had a very different opinion is well-known; and 
making every allowance for the partisanship of combatants in a 
religious quarrel, we cannot mistake the tribute of genuine ad- 
miration which the Protestant writers of the period pay to his 
merits. He was a statesman as well as a king; and his whole 
policy, both at home and abroad, is stamped with the impress of 
a mind at once large and strong. But what we object to in Mr. 
Froude’s picture of Henry is, that perceiving the popular judg- 
ment to be unjust, and thinking that truth demands that he 
should rectify the balance, he has gone too far—has admitted no 
mixture of qualities m the king’s character, and justifies every 
act of tyranny by the requirements of a great and comprehensive 
policy. These volumes do not contain the chronicle of Henry's 
last and worst years, and it is therefore easier in them to ex- 
tenuate his faults and find lofty and pure motives for his conduct; 
but the memory of what followed continually haunts us, and we 
involuntarily allow the shadow of the dark years of his madness 
and passion to cloud, in our eyes, the picture of the meridian of 
his life. We do not know what Mr. Froude thinks it in his power 
to defend satisfactorily: he may have a reason for the murder of 
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Cromwell, or the rejection of Anne of Cleves. But we speak of 
the possibility of this as we should speak of the possibility that a 
historian might show that Charles I. was an honest man, or 
Charles IT. a virtuous one. 

If it is difficult to set before our minds with anything like 
truth the character of a single man, even when that man was the 
foremost man of his country, and is made known to us by hun- 
dreds of papers either written or dictated by him, it is infinitely 
more difficult to estimate the temper of the whole nation at that. 
period, and the spirit which animated those who were set on the 
seat of power. Mr. Froude appeals to the tone of the acts of 
Parliament passed in Henry's reign, and to the improbability 
that the nobility and gentry of England would ever have been 
the passive and unreflecting tools of a despot, in order to convince 
us that those who then composed the two houses were men of 
high and independent mind; and that, if they acted with the 
king, it was because they honestly approved of what he did, and 
because they tacitly suggested most of the measures which his 
ministers urged them to adopt. It is undeniable that the lan- 
guage of our older statutes, which seems to us either high-flown, 
vague, and unmeaning, with its appeals to principles of thought 
and action now long obsolete, or is else passed over as nothing 
but a form, had a reality to those who used it, and expressed the 
feelmgs with which they regarded the duties and solemnities of 
public life. But itis quite possible that men should have a kind 
of sincerity in using good words, and yet be weak and self: seeking. 
In these days we have grown ashamed of talking better than we 
act, and are even inclined to depreciate our motives, and throw a 
veil over the strength of our convictions. It was not so in the 
days of Henry VIII.; those who then drew up state-papers and 
statutes expressed what they felt, and made frequent reference to 
everything divine and high which they believed to encompass 
human life. But there is a dishonesty which is not exactly a 
conscious one ; and nothing is easier than for men to act as they 
please, and to embellish their actions by talking as they ought to 
do. A statesman may do a very cruel or a very treacherous deed, 
in the name of God, and yet may not mean to take the name of 
God in vain. We may allow that in a different age such a man 
might be using the language of the heart and not of the lips, and 
yet be sure that in our time such an act would only have been the 
fruit of a black heart, and the words only those of a lying tongue. 
Mr. Froude appears to us to think that there is no such thing as 
the relative value of sincerity in different ages. He is perpetually 
contrasting our times with those of the Tudors, and the contrast in 
the shape which he presents it, is entirely based on the assumption 
that we and our ancestors are alike in every respect, except that 
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we do not act on high motives, and they did. He therefore inter- 
prets their actions by looking at all they did in the light which it 
would wear in the eyes of a modern statesman who formed the 
same opinion on any particular question as the Tudor parliament, 
But this is to suppose that the only change that three centuries 
have introduced on public men, has been in the notions of right 
and wrong, and to ignore the effect of a wider experience, a settled 
state of the law, and a juster appreciation of the condition of 
society. 

An instance may serve to show what we mean. In 1530 an 
attempt was made to poison Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, the 
guilty person being a certain Richard Rouse, the cook in the 
Bishop's palace. This is what was said, but it is not at all clear 
that the object of the attempt was to kill the bishop. All that 
appeared was, that poisoned yeast had been used in various 
dishes partaken of by the bishop’s household and dependents, and 
in two cases the poison was fatal. The bishop seems to have 
escaped altogether, but as he was the greatest personage that 
could have suffered, it was taken for granted that the cook must 
have wished to kill him; and it was further conjectured, but as 
far as we know without any grounds whatever, that the cook had 
been instigated by the party anxious for the king's divorce, of 
which the bishop was the most formidable opponent. Rouse, 
although a clerk, might have been tried by a lay tribunal, under 
a statute passed in the fourth year of Henry's reign. But Parlia- 
ment took the matter up, and passed a retrospective statute, made 
to meet a particular case, by which it was enacted that Rouse should 
be boiled alive. This sentence was carried into effect, and we 
may safely say that, if the crime imputed was heinous, the injus- 
tice of the Act itself was perfectly monstrous, Every line of this 
statute contains an infraction of some well-known principle of the 
law of England, and of obvious justice. All that Parliament 
knew, or cared to know, was that death had followed the admix- 
ture of certain ingredients in dishes served in the episcopal 
household, Instead of inquiring what possible motive the cook 
could have had for committing a random and wholesale murder ; 
instead, in fact, of ascertaining his guilt as a modern jury would 
ascertain it, they passed an Act full of stately language about 
his damnable disposition; and being frightened lest malice or 
carelessness should make common the use of so fearful an instru- 
ment of death as poison administered in daily food, they con- 
demned this poor man to a death of the most horrible kind, and 
violated two of the most fundamental maxims of law,—that no 
crime shall be punished more severely than the law warrants at 
the moment of the commission of the offence, and that no law 
shall be made to the detriment of a particular and single indi- 
vidual. The Legislature acted on that impulse which makes 
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children long to inflict the most fearful tortures on any one who 
happens to move their wrath ; and though such childish impetu- 
osity is much more excusable at a time when society does not 
possess fixed legal notions, yet it cannot be divested of its true 
character. Even in the sixteenth century, such a statute exhibited 
a great want of reflection and of even-handed justice. Mr. Froude, 
however, speaks of this Act as affording a sign that the English 
of those days were stern haters of wrong-doing, “ possessed of an 
awful and solemn horror of evil things ;” and he expressly says 
that he calls attention to this Act, “ because the temper which it 
exhibits is the key to all which has seemed most dark and cruel 
in the rough years that followed.” If we are to describe all 
harsh and inconsiderate legislation as a noble hatred of evil, it is 
obvious that our greatest praise must be bestowed where the 
penalty is most disproportionate to the offence; and we shall 
learn to look back with a fond regret to the days of our fathers, 
when stealing a sheep was a capital crime. 

It is, indeed, in our eyes the fault, the one fault of Mr. Froude’s 
history, that its tone is pitched too high for truth. The annals 
of the past cannot be written on the principle of dividing men 
into two ranks, and gathering up their lives, opinions, and acts 
under the opposing standards of God and the Devil. Mr. Froude 
forms his judgment of the time of which he writes, and, sub- 
stantially, we believe his judgment to be correct ; but he colours 
all the reflections which this judgment prompts by a tacit as- 
sumption that those whom he condemns and those whom he ap- 
proves were morally separated by that broad line which marks 
off abstract wrong from abstract right. He is thus led perpetually 
to judge of acts and opinions not by their intrinsic merit, but by 
the motives which might have originated them, finding good 
motives for those whom he represents as on God's side, and bad 
motives for those whom he implies were on the Devil's side. We 
must candidly state that this is the general impression which his 
work produces on our minds; but that, if we take any particular 
instance, we come upon many counterbalancing expressions 
which seem shot across the texture of the main language of the 
story by an unconscious but unfailing honesty. They do not, 
however, seem to have made much impression on Mr. Froude 
himself, and the general aspect presented to us is as little affected 
by them. Nothing is easier than to distort history by the sort 
of moral grandiloquence in which Mr. Froude indulges. There 
is so much good feeling and so much sincere desire for what is 
right at the bottom of almost all erroneous legislation, that it is 
easy to invest foolish laws with a halo of moral excellence. The 
triumphs of legislation are, in fact, most frequently procured by 
the efforts of reason against the dictates of an unreflecting mo- 
rality ; and we have only to extol this morality, and to sink the 
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fact that a higher morality is satisfied by increasing wisdom of 
government, and the old seems bright and glorious by the side of 
the new. If Parliament had passed an Act this session to boil 
Palmer, a panegyrist might have pointed out that the statute 
showed a commendable horror of crime; but common sense, the 
common sense, that is, of a nation that has learnt something in 
the last three hundred years, would have stigmatized the enact- 
ment as the offspring of a puerile vengeance. 

The four principal subjects comprised in these volumes are the 
divorce of Catharine, the triumph and fall of Anne Boleyn, the 
ecclesiastical struggle down to the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and the Irish war. We wish that our space sufficed to give our 
readers something like an adequate notion of the way in which 
Mr. Froude has written the history of these subjects. It is in 
the conduct of a narrative, in the appreciation of the feelings 
and motives of men in their minor actions, in a genuine admira- 
tion for everything worthy to be admired, that Mr. Froude shows 
his historical gifts. We have been obliged to dwell on what we 
think the strained and overheated enthusiasm with which Mr. 
Froude has persuaded himself to regard some of the great fea- 
tures of the Tudor period. But although this is so salient a 
point that to have passed it over would have been impossible, 
yet it would be giving a wholly untrue notion of the work, if we 
allow it to be supposed that its merits are very seriously affected 
by what is, so far as it goes, a departure from strict and sober 
truth. There are many occasions on which, as we read the main 
body of the story, we ask ourselves whether a particular com- 
ment is warranted, or a particular argument tenable. An enthu- 
siastic writer never entirely shakes off his enthusiasm. But we 
feel that, after all possible deductions, we still have a history of 
real value; and the charm and grace of the story, and the inte- 
rest which the writer's skill and his own strong sympathy with 
the great men of that day keep perpetually alive, are equalled 
by the instruction he affords ; and we know by the brightness of 
the colours and the general cast of the composition, that, even if 
we are made to look through a slightly refracting medium, we 
yet behold a genuine picture of the past. 

The popular estimate of a character is always of a simple 
kind, admits no discrimination of time and circumstance, and 
avoids the confusing consideration of counterbalancing qualities. 
Henry has been set down as a tyrant, and that has explained 
everything. The tyrant got tired of Catharine, and divorced 
her; the tyrant got tired of Anne Boleyn, and murdered her. 
Thus all his victims become heroes and heroines; and if any 
investigation is thought necessary into the facts of each case, it 
is rather because a narrative must be filled up, or because the 
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feelings of rival religious bodies have been enlisted in some 
ancillary question, than from it being thought necessary to find 
any remoter cause for an effect which may be so easily and 
satisfactorily referred to the capricious will of a despot. From 
this way of writing history, or at any rate from the way of 
writing the history of the Tudors, Mr. Froude has, we hope, for 
ever delivered us. Whatever Henry's faults may have been, and 
however selfish may have been the hidden springs of his actions, 
Mr. Froude has made it not only clear, but indisputable, that on 
the two great questions of these first years after the fall of Wolsey, 
—the divorce, and the separation from Rome, Henry was but car- 
rying out the wishes of the great body of his people, and obeying 
the dictates of a policy which long suffering and long indignation 
at wrong had impressed on the public mind. We often find that 
a small thing decides, or seems to decide, the particular direction 
in which a great current of thought shall flow. The pretty face 
and gay manners of Anne Boleyn made Henry defy the Emperor, 
and England break with the Pope. But deep in the heart of all 
but a small minority of Henry's subjects, lay the memory of the 
dreadful and senseless struggle caused by the disputed succession 
of the Plantagenets; and even more widely, perhaps, prevailed 
the bitter regret, the despair, the sense and shame of injury which 
the abuses of a decaying Church had struck into the breasts of 
the faithful. If Henry had not fallen in love with his Queen’s 
maid of honour, or if he had not loved her well and wisely enough 
to wish to make her the mother of lawful children, it is highly 
improbable that Parliament, or that any one, would have ven- 
tured to bid him sacrifice his queen in order to give a male heir 
to the crown. But directly his passions were excited, and directly 
he proclaimed that his duty to his country pointed out the way 
in which he ought to gratify them, his voice was echoed by 
his subjects, and they let him and the world know that they saw 
in his divorce the hope, the sole hope, of settled order, and the 
sole refuge from future war. After the Princess Mary, whose 
weak health made the prospect of her outliving her father at least 
doubtful, there was no claimant to the succession who could have 
counted on the support of a fourth part of the population of 
England ; and none who could have gained the crown without 
provoking Scotland, backed by France, to question their title. 
Such a future was enough to appal any one who knew what a 
civil war meant; and its terrors were heightened by the sense of 
peace and security which fifty years of a strong and wise govern- 
ment had fostered. That a middle-aged lady, now beyond the 
hopes of issue, of unconciliating manners, and of a foreign race, 
should retire into a dignified obscurity, seemed a very small price 
at which to purchase so great a blessing. It was the doctrine of 
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the Church that the Pope had, in extreme cases, the power and 
the right to dissolve the marriage tie; there was also a doubt, 
and a very reasonable doubt, whether in Henry’s case the tie had 
ever been binding. If ever there was an extreme case, the peril 
of a whole people was an extreme case; and if there could be 
even the remotest hope of showing that the King was, and always 
had been, at liberty to take a younger and more fruitful bride, 
the plainest interests of England demanded that he should not 
hesitate to do what, for his own and his country’s sake, his mind 
was bent so eagerly on doing. 

It is remarkable that the earliest suggestion of the invalidity of 
Henry’s first marriage came from a foreigner, the Bishop of Tarbes, 
who questioned the legitimacy of the Princess Mary on the occasion 
of a marriage being proposed between her and a son of the French 
King. Henry made use of the suggestion, and decided on attempt- 
ing to show that the marriage had never existed. In the state 
to which the papacy had then fallen, it was perhaps the readiest 
method. For the Pope, the puppet of every political intrigue, 
would require strong motives of fear and interest to make him 
use such a bold method of solving the difficulty as to grant a 
divorce on the score of expediency. Had Henry ruled the con- 
tinent, as Napoleon did, he would have ordered the head of 
Christendom to free him from his Josephine ; but he was only one 
of the three masters of the Pope, and the least able to bring force 
directly to bear on him. The dread of the Emperor ultimately 
prevailed, and Henry could not extort from the Pope even the 
more moderate demand he thought it prudent to make. But the 
struggle was long and hard, and while it did as much discredit 
to Rome, as the Rome of Clement VII. was capable of sustain- 
ing, it was far from a source of unmixed triumph to Henry. The 
choice he made of trying to avoid the marriage by questioning its 
original validity, made him in a much worse position with refe- 
rence to the Queen herself than if he had appealed to her sense of 
duty and spirit of self-sacrifice, by asking her to save a nation at 
the expense of the empty honour of royalty. Mr. Froude hardly 
seems to us to do her justice in this respect. She was surely 
quite right to maintain her position as a lawful wife, and she 
could not be expected to yield unless she yielded as a queen. She 
had also her daughter's interests to defend, and was quite right 
to defend them pertinaciously. We must not confuse the two 
courses open to Henry,—we must not speak as if, choosing one, 
he could reap the advantages of both. For political reasons, he 
chose the course that aggrieved and insulted Catharine, not 
without a defensible ground, certainly, but still in a manner that 
a woman of courage and high feeling must necessarily resent. 
She must not be treated as if she had refused to consult the good 
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of England ; she was not asked to do so. She was asked to 
acknowledge that she had lived for years as the wife of a man 
who was not her husband. 

Mr. Froude draws out, with the adroitness of a practised writer, 
the fluctuations of the miserable contest, the altered position 
which the several parties came to assume, and all the petty tergi- 
versations, the shifting interests, the play and counter-play of 
those who had the issue in their direction. It is a sad history, 
and yet it seems almost bright by the side of the dark tragedy 
that followed. Catharine, in the hour of her bitterest disappoint- 
ment, could not have wished her rival a more dreadful fate than 
that which actually befel the unfortunate Anne Boleyn. If she 
were guilty of all that was imputed to her, an early grave never 
closed suddenly on one arrested in a more fearful career of vice: 
if she was innocent, there is something sickening, even at this 
distance of time, at the thought of a young wife and mother, the 
hope of so long a passion, the favourite of so treacherous a fortune, 
sinking defenceless before the stroke of such terrible injustice. We 
do not know, and in all probability we never shall know, whether 
she was guilty or not. But the arguments urged by Mr. Froude 
to persuade us of her criminality, fail to convince us. Not that 
Mr. Froude writes with the partisanship of an advocate, who 
thinks it conducive to his own reputation to inspire us with faith 
in his historical accuracy ; but he tells us that he thinks her guilty, 
because he cannot believe it possible that three juries and the 
House of Lords should have been deceived, or should have con- 
spired to effect a judicial murder. An indictment was drawn up 
against her, which is still preserved, and the definite and precise 
language of which has been thought, by other judges than Mr. 
Froude, to be an evidence of the Queen’s guilt. It is impossible, 
it is said, that the ingenuity of a malicious invention should have 
gathered together so many slight yet coherent details. We 
cannot attach very much weight to this, because, as in all proba- 
bility the Queen was indiscreet and unguarded, there was a basis 
of fact, and a slight distortion of facts will, without requiring any 
great cunning in the narrators, make a story wear a complexion 
that is at once like and unlike the reality. All that we know is, 
that this indictment was drawn up against the Queen, and that 
two grand juries, a petty jury, and the House of Peers found her 
guilty. We do not know the merits of this particular case, but 
we do know that at that period, and long afterwards, the English 
law of treason was so abominable that the prisoner had hardly a 
chance of escape. The case was never really submitted to the 
tribunal which had to decide it: the judges resorted to shifts, so 
as to bring the accused within the law, that are hardly credible, 
—so strange is the contrast between the awfulness of the penalty 
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and the trifling with legal language displayed by the interpreter 
of the law; and the prisoner knew nothing of the charges to be 
brought against him, nor had any means of preparing a defence, 
Therefore, we do not speak as if it were necessary, on the suppo- 
sition of the Queen’s innocence, to impute to the peers and the 
jurors such dreadful dishonesty as would be implied by a hasty 
and unwarranted verdict in these days. Nor was it so grovelling 
an act of dependence as it would be now, to condemn for little 
other reason than that the Crown originated the prosecution, 
When the law and its machinery were defective, and when the 
Crown was a real power, having charge of the conduct of all 
important affairs, it was at best a sanction for indolence, an 
escape from endless hesitation, a strong temptation to those whose 
interest it was to find excuses for approving all that the Crown 
did, if they could look on the Crown as really responsible for the 
verdict. Mr. Froude says that it is hardly possible to believe 
that Henry would be guilty of a cold-blooded murder, and at any 
rate he would not have had recourse to a judicial process when 
assassination would have been so easy, or called Parliament 
together to look into the question, if he had felt himself guilty. No 
such supposition is necessary ; the Queen had been foolishly fami- 
liar—of that there can be no doubt—with persons whom her new 
rank had placed beneath her. ‘The King was obviously tired of 
her, and as obviously in love with Jane Seymour. Mr. Froude, 
with a devotion to Acts of Parliament that shows what enthusiasm 
can do, refuses to credit the story of the King’s new passion, because, 
in a statute passed three weeks after Anne Boleyn’s death, it is 
asserted that the King married Jane Seymour to give England an 
heir to the crown: as if an Act of Parliament would be likely to 
recite that the King’s majesty had, in the lifetime of his Queen, con- 
ceived a sudden and irrepressible passion for the Lady Jane Sey- 
mour. Anne Boleyn, in a letter to the King, written just before her 
death, and which Mr. Froude inserts as genuine, although its 
genuineness is open to suspicion, speaks of the King’s love for 
Jane Seymour as a notorious and admitted fact. If, then, those 
about the court watched the King’s growing fondness for a new 
face, and saw that Anne laid herself open to animadversion, it 
would be easy to frame charges of some sort of definiteness, and 
such charges might be welcomed by Henry without his having 
any purpose of deliberately murdering his wife. When once such 
charges were brought together, countenanced by the King, and 
shaped into lawyer's language, there was slight chance of escape 
in any court of justice. 

We think also that here, as elsewhere, Mr. Froude overrates 
the independence of the position which the peers and the whole: 
legislative body held with respect to the Crown. The lay-peers- 
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numbered only twenty-seven, and of these a great portion sat 
with peerages of Tudor creation. We wish that Mr. Froude, in 
his preliminary sketch, had attempted an estimate of the changes 
in the ownership of land and in the possession of hereditary rank 
which divided the era that followed from that which preceded 
the Wars of the Roses. There can be no doubt that in both 
Houses there sat many men of new families, and that these men 
were, in a peculiar sense, dependent on the Crown. The later 
years of Henry's reign showed conspicuously what the execution 
of Buckingham had foreshadowed,—that the Crown could, when 
it pleased, exercise an unresisted control over the lives and 
fortunes even of men of the highest rank and noblest family. It 
is quite possible that a legislative body should have an indepen- 
dence, in the sense that on great national questions the Crown 
only acts with their concurrence, and yet should fear to stand 
between the Crown and an individual. It is certain that in the 
case of the divorce, and in the ecclesiastical struggle, the two 
Houses and the King acted together, and Parliament, as repre- 
senting the opinion of the great majority of the nation, quite as 
much supported the King as received guidance from him. But it 
is also certain that Parliament was always ready to please the King 
whenever he chose to rid himself of any one obnoxious to him. 
It is very instructive to notice how different is the way in which 
Hall, who wrote his history during Henry's life-time, speaks 
when high treason is the subject of his history, from that in 
which he speaks when he tells us of any other exercise of Crown 
influence. He tells us, for instance, that the King procured an 
Act to be passed for the release of the debts incurred by the 
King to his subjects in order to defray the expenses of the French 
war; and he adds, that the Act was strongly resisted in the 
Commons, but that a great portion of the House were the King’s 
servants, and that the independent members were so “ laboured to 
by others,” that at last they consented. This at once shows that 
the Crown had a commanding influence, that it exercised it, and 
that Hall had no hesitation in saying that popular feeling was 
adverse to the Act. But he never ventures to eriticise, or hints 
that any one ever objected to any condemnation for high treason. 
He relates, in the barest and simplest language, the fact of the 
condemnation of Anne Boleyn, and of the Duke of Norfolk and 
his son. High treason was a charge which silenced discussion 
and criticism. When the Crown indicated that any one was to 
be tried for treason, it was understood that there should be a sort 
of machinery of justice set in motion, but that there should be 
only one result; and the severest penalties would have fallen 
on any one who had stigmatized the proceeding as a judicial 


murder. 
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It cannot be denied that. it lends a great additional interest to 
the history of the ecclesiastical struggle, to see as clearly as Mr. 
Froude has made us see, that the separation from Rome was a 
national act, and not merely the result of the King’s difficulties 
in the matter of the divorce. Long before the Tudor reigns, 
before even the War of the Plantagenet Succession broke out, 
England had rebelled against the jurisdiction of the Pope in 
temporal affairs. By the time of Henry VIII. the discipline of 
the Church had got so lax, that mere indignation at patent and 
flagrant vice bound all honest men together when the Crown 
attacked the institutions which had sheltered the villany of long 
years of corruption. But we must remember, and it is well worth 
remembering as a point bearing on the questions of our own day, 
that the first suppression of monasteries, and the application of 
their revenues to other than strictly religious purposes, was made 
under the sanction and authority of the Pope, and the statesmen 
of Henry VIII.’s time did not appear to have been troubled with 
that excess of Conservatism which refuses to apply existing 
materials to a good use because their abuse has been hallowed 
by time. When the Parliament that met on Wolsey’s fall turned 
to account the ecclesiastical difficulties that pressed upon them, 
they found three directions in which the safety and honour of 
England required that they should strike home. There were the 
Consistory Courts, of which all the spiritual life had long died 
out, and which now existed merely as an incumbrance on the 
administration of justice: with these we must class the inde- 
pendent power of Convocation, and all the claim to a jurisdiction 
which had been more or less conceded to the Pope. Secondly, 
there were the exactions in the shape of fees paid to ecclesiastics, 
—such as probate and mortuary fees, which were not only a great 
burden on the property of laymen, but were of a peculiarly vexa- 
tious character. And, lastly, there were the grievous failings in 
the life both of the secular and the regular clergy, gross neglect 
of cures, and sins against God and against nature veiled, but 
scarcely veiled, in the darkness of the monasteries, The gene- 
ration that set to work earnestly yet temperately to get rid of 
these things, deserves to live in the memory and affection of all 
Englishmen ; and not a little is due to a writer who has set 
before us vividly and distinctly what it was that was then done, 
and how the work was wrought. 

Still, as has often been said, the deliverance of the nation from 
its spiritual fetters was the victory of the foolish, not of the wise, 
—of the poor, not of the rich,—of the suffering outcasts of 
society, not of the rulers of the people. Cromwell and Latimer 
favoured, but did not create, Protestantism ; the legislature that 
lopped off the rank growth of ecclesiastical abuses, delighted to 
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show its orthodoxy, by persecuting the Reformers. No part of 
Mr. Froude’s book has given us greater pleasure than his narra- 
tive of the trials through which the poor men passed whose blood 
was the seed of spiritual liberty. We may refer our readers 
especially to a story, given at some length, which tells of the 
fortunes of some who, in those early days, bore testimony to 
their faith at Oxford. It was in the time of Wolsey, who was a 
merciful man, but who could not refuse, holding the position 
that he did, to punish heretics, that an order was sent down to 
arrest one Thomas Garret, a fellow of Magdalen, who had intro- 
duced into Oxford forbidden books from Germany. He was 
sheltered, and his escape ensured by the self-devotion of an 
undergraduate of Alban Hall, named Anthony Dalaber. A 
fragment still remains, written by Dalaber himself, in which the 
events of those anxious days are set down in a simple and 
touching narrative. Mr. Froude has worked this fragment into 
his own story, and the whole forms a picture without a parallel, 
perhaps, as an illustration of what was really going on at that 
time beneath the surface of English life. Mr. Froude appears to 
us to treat the subject of the martyrs with such a union of skill 
and sympathy as to make us seem to be reading of them for the 
first time. No one should speak of such a subject as the death 
of these pure and noble-minded men, without the capacity to feel 
as they did, and to estimate rightly how men think and act who 
are willing to lose their life in order to find it. Certainly, the 
Catholic martyrs deserve equal reverence, and can only be appre- 
ciated by one who understands how dear the bands may seem 
which unite a long-acknowledged spiritual authority with those 
who have grown up under its influence. But Mr. Froude would 
be unworthy to write the history of England, if he did not let us 
clearly perceive that the Protestant martyrs have in his eyes the 
inestimable advantage of having witnessed for the greater truth, 
—for a truth of which the world then stood in sore need, and, 
lacking which, it was going speedily to perdition. 

There are points in his history of the ecclesiastical struggle in 
which, we think, Mr. Froude hardly treats with sufficient impar- 
tiality those with whom he differs. Here, as elsewhere, having 
made up his mind on the general question, he sees everything by 
the light of the opinion he has formed. We especially allude to 
his justification of the premunire under which the clergy were 
brought for their recognition of Wolsey as legate, and to the 
excuses he proffers for the execution of Sir Thomas More. Mr. 
Froude does not in so many words justify either of these acts of 
violence, and he states very candidly the objections to which they 
are open; but he speaks so favourably of them, and considers 
them so necessary and so reasonable, as parts of a policy gene- 
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rally good, that his method of dealing with them amounts to a 
justification. 

Before we close our notice, we must say a few words to express 
our admiration of the chapter on the Irish War. This war is an 
episode in the main story, for the affairs of Ireland were not of 
much real importance, but it is an episode which we should have 
been very sorry to lose. It is quite a masterpiece of narration. 
The subject is less susceptible of great interest, and the style of 
the writer is less brilliant, but in many ways it seems to us to 
rival Mr. Macaulay's description of the Irish wars of William III. 
We must remember how entirely Mr. Froude had to make his 
bricks without straw. The Irish of Henry VIII.’s day were such 
hopeless savages, the cause for which they fought was so undis- 
guisedly the licence to plunder, the English Government was so 
completely a no-government, the English General was so wholly 
destitute of military skill, that there seems, at first sight, nothing 
for the narrator to lay hold of. But, as we read Mr. Froude’s 
pages, the affairs of this unhappy country seem attractive and 
important. We are warmed into an interest in the revolt of the 
Geraldines, we grow anxious for the fate of Dublin Castle, and 
are relieved when, at last, Fitzgerald himself is executed; and 
there is not only a present pleasure in reading this chapter, but 
we have the gratification of anticipating, if an Irish war can be 
told in this way, what, in such hands, will be the story of the 
Armada, and of the last days of the Queen of Scots. 

We must forbear to say more of a book to which we have not 
attempted to do justice,—for that would be impossible in our 
space, but to which we have wished to call the attention of our 
readers. It is a book that will bear reading again and again. 
Mr. Froude appears to us to want only one quality, that of 
sobriety of judgment, to be in every way a great historian. He 
combines, in a rare degree, honesty with imagination, but he 
seems to us earried away by a fondness for applying a true 
theory so far as to make it false. His greatest difficulties are 
yet before him, and we ought not, perhaps, to judge him until 
we see how he surmounts them. If he ean give, on good grounds, 
a new colouring to the story of the last years of Henry's life, we 
may allow that he is right in using language, when speaking of 
the events of the preceding years, which seems overcharged to 
those who are biassed by remembering the sins which the received 
version of the history lays at the door of the declining King. 
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Art. V.—Herepitary Inriuencr, ANIMAL AND 
Human. 


1. Traité de 1 Hérédité Naturelle dans les Etats de Santé et de 
Maladie du Systéme Nerveux. Par le Dr. Prosper Lucas. 
2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1847-1850. 


2. On the Physiology of Breeding. Two Lectures delivered to 
the Newcastle Farmers’ Club. By Reginald Orton, M.R.C.S. 
Sunderland. 1855. 


3. De la Génération. Par M. C. Girou de Buzareingues. 
Paris. 1828. 


HE problem of hereditary transmission, physical and moral, 

although one of the most interesting of physiological pro- 
blems, is also one of the most baffling. In spite of its obscurity, 
it fascinates the inquirer; perhaps with all the greater foree 
because of its obscurity, for, as Spinoza truly says, men cease to 
admire that which they fancy they understand : twm enim vulgus 
rem aliquam se satis intelligere existimat quum ipsam non 
admiratur. The question of hereditary influence has descended 
from antiquity encumbered with prejudices and deceptive facts, 
which seemed coercive and conclusive, but were in truth only 
one-sided ; and encumbered still more with hypotheses formed 
in ignorance of Nature’s processes. It has reached us a pro- 
blem still; every scientific mind not prepossessed by an hypo- 


‘thesis, nor content to disregard a mass of facts, must pro- 


nounce the answers hitherto proposed deficient in the primary 
requisite of comprehending all the phenomena. Nevertheless, 
answers abound. Every cattle-breeder, who rises to the height 
of a theory, has his theory on this complex matter, and acts 
upon it in the breeding of cattle and poultry. Every village 


-gossip, every Mrs. Gamp, has her facts and her opinions, 


which, in expansive moments, she delivers with great confidence. 
Every physician has his theory, especially with reference to the 
transmission of disease. Even the man of letters-is not without 
his generalization on the transmission of genius: “all men of 
genius,” he tells you, “ have had remarkable mothers ;” in sup- 
port of which generalization he counts off upon his fingers the 
illustrations which occur to him, perfectly heedless of the mass 
of cases in which the mothers have not been remarkable. 

The various theories imply variety of interest in the question, 
and a practical need for the solution. A subject at once so 
interesting and important. may well claim some attention from 
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us here; and we shall endeavour to disengage it from all tech- 
nical difficulties, so as to present it in a form intelligible to the 
general reader, and to clear up many misconceptions, popular 
and scientific, which at present obstruct the question. ' The three 
works placed at the head of this paper, with many others less 
directly bearing on the subject, will supply us with abundant 
facts, and may be recommended to readers desirous of pursuing 
. the inquiry. Dr. Lucas has in two bulky octavos gathered from 
far and wide amass of material, good, bad, and indifferent, with 
laudable diligence, but with a want of discrimination not so 
laudable. He is erudite, but he has les défauts de sa qualité. 
His erudition is utterly uncritical ; and yet it is obvious that the 
sole value of the cases collected depends on their authenticity. 
It is the common error of erudite men to imagine that quantity 
supplies the place of quality. They fancy themselves rich when 
their purses are filled with forged notes; and so long as these 
notes are kept from presentation at the Bank, their delusion 
is untroubled. Dr. Lucas has far too many of these notes 
in his purse: the reader must take up his volumes with great 
caution. Mr. Orton makes no such erudite display; but he 
has collected some curious facts, both from his own expe- 
rience and from the experience of other breeders. M. Girou 
is one of the authorities most frequently referred to by writers 
on this topic. To vast practical experience in cattle-breeding 
he adds very considerable physiological knowledge and force of 
intellect. 

Heritage (Uhérédité), or the transmission of physical and 
mental qualities from parents to offspring, is one of those general 
facts of Nature which lie patent to universal observation. Chil- 
dren resemble their parents. Were this law not constant, there 
could be no constancy of Species: the horse might engender an 
elephant, the squirrel might be the progeny of a lioness, the 
tadpole of a tapir. The law, however, is constant. During 
thousands of years the offspring has continued to exhibit the 
structure, the instincts, and all the characteristics of the parents. 
Every day some one exclaims—as if the fact surprised him— 
* That boy is the very image of his father !” yet no one exclaims, 
** How like that pug dog is to its parent!” Boys or pug dogs, 
all children resemble their parents. We do not allude to the fact 
out of any abstract predilection for truisms, but simply to marshal 
into due prominence an important truth, on which the whole dis- 
cussion of heritage must rest. The truth is this: Constancy 
in the transmission of structure and character from parent to 
offspring, is a law of Nature. 

That this truth is not a truism we shall show by at once 
contradicting, or at least qualifying it. The very same experience 
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which guarantees the constancy, also teaches, and with almost 
equal emphasis, that this constancy is not absolute. Variations 
occur. Children sometimes do not resemble their parents; which 
accounts for the exclamation of surprise when they do resemble 
them. Nay, the children are sometimes not only unlike their 
parents, they are, in important characteristics, unlike their 
Species. We then call them Deformities or Monsters, because, 
while their Species is distinguished by having four legs, they 
themselves have six or none; while their Species possesses a 
complex brain, they are brainless, or have imperfect brains ; 
while their Species is known by its cloven hoofs, they have solid 
hoofs, and so on.* Dissemblances as great are observable in moral 
characteristics. We see animals of ordinary aptitudes engender 
offspring sometimes remarkable for their fine qualities, and some- 
times for theirimbecility. The savage wolf brings forth occasionally 
a docile amiable cub ; the man of genius owns a blockhead for his 
son. In the same family we observe striking differences in stature, 
aspect, and disposition. Brothers brought up together in the 
same nursery, and under the same tutor, will ditfer as much from 
each other as they differ from the first person they meet. From 
Cain and Abel down to the brothers Bonaparte, the striking 
opposition of characters in families has been a theme for rhetoric. 
Nor is this all. In cases where. the consanguinity may be said 
to be so much nearer than that of ordinary brotherhood, namely, 
in twins, we see the same diversity; and this diversity is exhi- 
bited in those rare cases where the twins have only one body 
between them. ‘The celebrated twins Rita and Christinat were so 
fused together, that they had only two legs between them: two 
legs and four arms and two heads; yet they were quite different 
in disposition. The same difference was manifested in the cele- 
brated Presburg twins, and in the African twins recently exhi- 
bited in London, 

It is clear, then, that offspring do not always closely resemble 
parents; and it is further clear, from the diversities in families, 
that they do not resemble them in equal degrees. ‘Two brothers 
may be very unlike each other, and yet both like their parents ; 
but the resemblance to the parents must, in this case, be variable. 
So that when we lay down the rule of constancy in transmission, 
we must put a rider on it, to the effect that this Constancy is not 
absolute, but is accompanied by a law of Variation. It is the 





* “Flachsland rapporte que deux époux bien constitutés mirent au monde 
trois enfans sans avant-bras ni jambes; d’autres dont parle Schmucker n’eurent 
que des enfans munis de douze orteils et douze doigts.”—Burdach Traité de 
Physiologie, ii. 264. 

See Geoffroy St. Hilaire, “Philosophie Anatomique,” vol. ii.; and Serres, 
* Recherches d’Anatomie Transcendante.” 
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intervention of this law which makes hereditary influence a 
‘problem ; without it, heritage would be as absolute as the union 
of acids with bases. 

Some philosophers have tried to explain the law of constancy 
‘in transmission, and its independence of the law of variations, by 
‘maintaining that it is the Species only, not the Individual, which 
is reproduced. Thus a sheep is always and everywhere a sheep, 
@ man a man, reproducing the specific type, but not necessarily 
reproducing any individual peculiarities. All sheep resemble 
‘each other, and all men resemble each other, because they all 
belong to specific types. What does the reader say to this hypo- 
thesis ? Burdach, who adopts it,* adduces his facts: for ex- 
‘ample, a dog from whom the spleen was extirpated reproduced 
dogs with perfect spleens; an otter; deprived of its fore paws, 
produced six young with their legs quite perfect; in a word, 
“‘Tidée de lespéce se reproduit dans le fruit et lui donne des 
organes qui manquaient au pére ou i la mére.” The hypothesis 
has seemed convincing to the majority of thinkers, but it labours 
under one fatal objection—namely, Species cannot reproduce 
itself, for Species does not exist. It is an entity, an abstract 
idea, not a concrete fact. It is a fiction of the understanding, 
not an object existing in Nature. ‘The thing Species no more 
exists than the thing Goodness or the thing Whiteness. Nature 
only knows individuals. A collection of individuals so closely 
resembling each other as all sheep resemble each other, are con- 
veniently classed under one general term, named species ; but this 
general term has no objective existence; the abstract or typical 
sheep, apart from all concrete individuals, has no existence out 
of our systems. Whenever an individual sheep is born, it is the 
‘offspring of two individual sheep, whose structures and dispo- 
sitions it reproduces; it is not the offspring of an abstract 
idea; it does not come into being at the bidding of a Type, 
which as a Species sits apart, regulating ovine phenomena. 
‘The facts of dissemblance between offspring and’ parents 
we shall explain by-and-by; they do not plead in favour 
of Species, because Species is a figment of philosophy, not 
fact. The sooner we disengage our Zoology from all such 
dingering remains of old Metaphysics the better. Nothing but 
dreary confusion and word-splitting can come of our admitting 
them. Think of the hot and unwise controversies respecting 
“transmutation of species,” which would have been spared if a 
clear conception of the meaning of Species had been steadily 
held before the disputants, or if the laws which regulate heritage 
had been duly considered. In one sense, transmutation of 
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Species is a contradiction in terms. To ask if one species can 
produce another, 2. ¢., a cat produce a monkey—is to ask if the 
offspring do not inherit the organization of their parents. We 
know they do. We cannot conceive it otherwise. But the laws 
of heritage place the dispute in something of a clearer light, for 
they teach us that “ Species” is constant, because individuals re- 
produce individuals closely resembling them, which is the 
meaning of ‘‘ Species ;’ and they also teach us, that individuals 
reproduce individuals varying in structure from themselves, 
which Varieties, becoming transmitted as part and parcel of the 
parental influence, will, in time, become so great as to constitute 
a difference in Species. It is in vain that the upholders of 
“fixity of Species” assert, that all the varieties observed are 
differences of degree only. Differences of degree become diffe- 
rences of kind, when the gap is widened: ice and steam are only 
differences of degree, but they are equivalent to differences of 
kind. If, therefore, “transmutation of Species” is absurd, 
“ fixity of Species” is not a whit less so. That which does not 
exist, can neither be transmuted nor maintained in fixity. Only 
individuals exist; they resemble their parents, and they differ 
from their parents. Out of these resemblances we create Species, 
out of these differences we create Varieties ; we do so as conve- 
niences of classification, and then believe in the reality of our 
own figments. 

“ Les espéces,” said Buffon, boldly, “sont les seuls étres de la 
nature,” and thousands have firmly believed this absurdity. The 
very latest work published on this subject,* reproduces the dictum, 
and elaborately endeavours to demonstrate it. “Les espéces 
sont les formes primitives de la nature. Les individus n’en sont 
que des représentations, des copies.” This was very well for Plato ; 
but for a biologist of the nineteenth century to hold such lan- 
guage shows a want of philosophic culture. A cursory survey 
of the facts should have shown the error of the conception, if 
nothing else would. Facts plainly tell us that the individual 
and the individual's peculiarities, not those of the abstract Type, 
are transmitted. Plutarch speaks of a family in Thebes, every 
member of which was born with the mark of a spear-head on his 
body; and although Plutarch is not a good authority for such a 
fact, we may accept this because it belongs to a class of well 
authenticated cases. An Italian family had the same sort of 
mark, and hence bore the name of Lansada. Haller cites the 
case of the Bentivoglie family, in whom a slight external tumour 
was transmitted from father to son, which always swelled when 








* “Cours de Physiologie Comparée,” par M. Flourens, 1856. A feeble and 
inaccurate book. 
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the atmosphere was moist. Again, the Roman families Nasones, 
and Buccones, indicate analogous peculiarities; to which 
may be added the well-known “Austrian lip” and “Bourbon 
nose.” All the Barons de Vessins were said to have a peculiar 
mark between their shoulders; and by means of such a mark, 
La Tour Landry discovered the posthumous legitimate son of 
the Baron de Vessins in a London shoemaker's apprentice. Such 
cases might be received with an incredulous smile if they did not 
belong to a series of indisputable facts noticed in the breeding of 
animals. Every breeder knows that the colours of the parents 
are inherited, that the spots are repeated, such as the patch over 
the bull-terrier’s eye, and the white legs of a horse or cow; and 
Chambon* lays it down, as a principle derived from experience, 
that by choosing the parents you can produce any spots you 
please. Girou noticed that his Swiss cow, white, spotted with 
red, gave five calves, four of which repeated exactly the spots of 
their mother, the fifth, a cow-calf, resembling the bull. And do 
we not all know how successful our cattle breeders have been in 
directing the fat to those parts of the organism where gourmandise 
desires it? Have not sheep become moving cylinders of fat and 
wool, merely because fat and wool were needed ? 

Still more striking are the facts of accidents becoming heredi- 
tary. A superb stallion, son of Le Glorieux, who came from the 
Pompadour stables, became blind from disease: all his children 
became blind before they were three years old. Burdach cites 
the case of a woman who nearly died from hemorrhage after 
blood-letting ; her daughter was so sensitive that a violent hemor- 
rhage would follow even a trifling scratch; she, in turn, trans- 
mitted this peculiarity to her son. Horses marked during 
successive generations with red-hot iron in the same place, 
transmit the visible traces of such marks to their colts. A dog 
had her hinder parts paralysed for several days by a blow; six of 
her seven pups were deformed or excessively weak in their hinder 
parts, and were drowned as useless.t Treviranus{ cites Blumen- 
bach’s case of a man whose little finger was crushed and twisted, 
by an accident to his right hand: his sons inherited right-hands 
with the little finger distorted. These cases are the more sur- 
prising, because our daily experience also tells us that accidental 
defects are not transmitted; for many years it has been the 
custom to cut the ears and tails of terriers, and yet terrier pups 
do not inherit the pointed ears and short tails of their parents ; 
for centuries men have lost arms and legs, without affecting the 
limbs of our species. Although, therefore, the deformities and 





_ * “Traité de ’Education des Moutons,” i. 116. 
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defects of the parent may be inherited, in general they are not. 
For our present argument it is enough that they are so sometimes. 

Idiosyncrasies assuredly belong to the individual, not to the 
species ; otherwise they would not be idiosyncrasies. Parents 
with an unconquerable aversion to animal food, have transmitted 
that aversion; and parents, with the horrible propensity for 
human flesh, have transmitted the propensity to children brought 
up away from them under all social restraints. Zimmer- 
mann cites the case of a whole family upon whom coffee acted 
like opium, while opium had no sensible effect whatever on 
them; and Dr. Lucas knows a family upon whom the slightest 
dose of calomel produces violent nervous tremblings. Every 
physician knows how both predisposition to and absolute pro- 
tection against certain specific diseases are transmitted. In many 
families the teeth and hair fall out before the ordinary time, no 
matter what hygiéne be followed. Sir Henry Holland remarks, 
“the frequency of blindness as an hereditary affection is well known, 
whether occurring from cataract or other diseases of the parts 
concerned in vision. The most remarkable of the many examples 
known to me, is that of a family where four out of five children, 
otherwise healthy, became totally blind from amaurosis about the 
age of twelve; the vision having been gradually impaired up to 
this time. What adds to the singularity of this case is the exist- 
ence of some family monument long prior in date, where a female 
ancestor is represented with several children around her, the 
inscription recording that all the number were blind.”* But not 
only are structural peculiarities transmitted, we see even queer 
tricks of manner descending to the children. The writer had a 
puppy, taken from its mother at six weeks old, who although 
never taught ‘“‘to beg” (an accomplishment his mother had been 
taught), spontaneously took to begging for everything he wanted, 
when about seven or eight months old: he would beg for food, 
beg to be let out of the room, and one day was found opposite a 
rabbit hutch begging for the rabbits. Unless we are to suppose 
all these cases simple coincidences, we must admit individual 
heritage ; but the doctrine of probabilities will not permit us to 
suppose them coincident. Let us take the idiosyncrasy of can- 
nibalism, which may be safely said not to appear more than once 
in ten thousand human beings; if, therefore, we take one in ten 
thousand as the ratio, the chances against any man manifesting 
the propensity will be ten thousand to one, but the chances 
against his son also manifesting it will be—what some more 
learned calculator must declare. 

Not the Species, but the Individual, then, we are forced to 
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admit, presides over heritage ; and this will help to explain many 
puzzling phenomena. ‘Thus M. Danney made experiments 
during ten years with rabbits, a hundred couples being selected 
by him with a view to the creation of peculiarities. By always 
choosing the parents “d'aprés des circonstances individuelles fixes 
et toujours les mémes dans certaines lignées,” he succeeded in 
obtaining a number of malformations according to his precon- 
ceived plan. -And such experiments have been repeated on dogs, 
pigeons, and poultry with like suceess. It is on this fact of 
individual heritage that longevity depends. ‘There is no term of 
life for the “species,” only a term for the individual ; a fact which 
sets all the speculations of Cornaro, Hufeland, and Flourens at 
nought. There are limits which neither the “species” nor the 
individual can be said to pass; no man has been known to live 
two hundred years; but the number of years which each indivi- 
dual will reach, without accident, is a term depending neither 
on the “species,” nor on his own mode of life, but on the 
organization inherited from his parents. ‘Temperance, sobriety, 
and chastity, however desirable, both in themselves and in their 
effects, will not ensure long life; intemperance, hardship, and 
irregularity will not prevent a man living for a century and a 
half. 'The facts are there to prove both propositions. Longevity 
is an inheritance. Like talent, it may be cultivated; like talent, it 
may be perverted ; but it exists independent of all cultivation, and 
no cultivation will create it. Some men have a talent for long life. 
M. Charles Lejoncourt published, in 1842, his Galerie des 
Centenaires, in which may be read a curious list of examples 
proving the hereditary nature of longevity. In one page we 
have a day labourer dying at the age of 108, his father lived to 
104, his grandfather to 108, and his daughter then living had 
reached 80. In another we have a saddler whose grandfather 
died at 112, his father at 113, and he himself at 115; this man, 
aged 113, was asked by Louis XIV. what he had done to so 
prolong life; his answer was—“ Sire, since I was fifty I have 
acted upon two principles; I have shut my heart and opened 
my wine-cellar.”. M. Lejoncourt also mentions a woman then 
living aged 150, whose father died at 124, and whose uncle at 
113. But the most surprising of the cases cited by Lucas is 
that of Jean Golembiewski, a Pole, who in 1846 was still living, 
aged 102, having been eighty years as common soldier, in thirty- 
five campaigns under Napoleon, and having even survived the 
terrible Russian campaign, in spite of five wounds, and a soldier's 
recklessness of life. His father died aged 121, and his grand- 
father, 130. Indeed, the practice of every annuity and insurance 
office suffices to convince us of ordinary experience having dis-- 
covered that length of life is somehow dependent on hereditary 


influence. 
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Although mstinets, in the general acceptation of the term, may 
be said to belong to the species and to be transmitted with the 
specific type, we have abundant evidence of the individual transmis- 
sion of what are called instinctive peculiarities, or acquired habits. 
Thus Girou relates the case of a sporting dog, taken young from its 
mother and father, who was singularly obstinate, and exhibited 
the greatest terror at every explosion of the gun, which always 
excites the ardour of the species. On the owner expressing his 
surprise to the gentleman from whom he received the dog, he 
was told that nothing was more likely, for the dog’s father had 
the same peculiarity. How the vicious disposition of horses is- 
transmitted all breeders know. Again, we know that the vice’ 
of drunkenness is very apt to be inherited ; and that the passion for 
gambling is little less so. ‘A lady with whom I was very inti- 
mate,” relates Da Gama Machado, “and who possessed : great 
wealth, passed her nights in gaming; she died young, from pul- 
monary disease. Her eldest son was equally addicted to play, 
and he also died of consumption at the same age as his mother. 
His daughter inherited the same passion and the same disease.”* 
Other and more crapulous vices are inherited, and are exhibited 
in cases where the early death of the parents, or the removal of 
the children in infancy, prevents the idea of any imitation or effect 
of education being the cause. That the “thieving propensity” 
is transmitted from father to son through generations, all ac- 
quainted with police-courts know. Gallt has cited some striking 
examples ; and that murder, like talent, runs in families, is too 
notorious to need illustrations here. Dogs taught to “ point” 
or “ set,” transmit the talent. The American dogs inherit the 
peculiar cunning necessary to hunt the peccari without danger. 
F. Cuvier has observed that young foxes, in those parts of the 
country where traps are set, manifest much more prudence than 
even the old foxes in districts where they are less persecuted. 
Again, birds born in a country inhabited by man inherit their 
alarm at his presence; but travellers narrate that the same 
species encountered on uninhabited islands manifest no alarm, 
and are knocked down as easily as a gentleman in Fleet-street ; 
they soon, however, learn to dread man, and this dread they 
transmit. As these last illustrations may be relegated to the 
vague region of instincts, we will confine ourselves to more indi- 
vidual and accidental characteristics. Thus Girou relates how a 
man known to him had the habit of sleeping on his back, with 
his right leg crossed over the left; one of his daughters showed 
the same peculiarity from her birth, and constantly assumed it 








* “Théorie des Ressemblances,” p. 154, quoted by Lucas. 
+ “Fonctions du Cerveau,” i. 207. 
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in her cradle, in spite of her swathings. Venette knew a woman 
who limped with the right leg; her daughter was born with the 
same defect in her right leg. Ambrose Paré noticed that several 
children who had a peculiar mode of shaking the head, inherited 
it from their parents. 

The inevitable conclusion from all these facts is, that parents 
transmit their individual peculiarities of colour, form, longevity, 
idiosyncrasy, &c., to their offspring, and that they do this not as 
reproducing the species, but as reproducing their own individual 
organizations. But now comes the difficult part of our inquiry : 
—Which is the predominating influence, that of the male or 
that of the female? If both parents join to form the child, does 
one parent give one group of organs, and another parent another 
group; or do both give all? 


* Half is his, and half is thine: it will be worthy of the two !” 


sings the poet ; and the physiologist asks,— Which half? 
Speaking of mules, Vicq-d’Azyr says, with proper caution, that 
“it seems as if the exterior and the extremities were modified 
by the father, and that the viscera emanate from the mother.” 
The reserve with which the great anatomist expresses himself 
has not been imitated by his successors; indeed, men are gene- 
rally averse from uncertainties—they like a decisive opinion, a 


distinct formula. Hence we have the very popular formula 
adopted by Mr. Orton in his “‘ Lectures’—“ That the male gives 
the external configuration, or in other words, the locomotive 
organs; while the female gives the internal, or in other words, 
the vital organs ;” which is generally stated with more scientific 
precision thus—“ the male gives the animal system, the female 
the organic or vegetative.” Very great and authoritative names 
may be cited in support of this view; and as all such formulas 
are the expressions of numerous facts, we must expect to find 
their advocates powerful in facts to support them. If there are 
facts which are equally explicit and diametrically opposed to 
those used as evidence for the theory, it is clear that the theory 
expresses only part of the truth. Let us see how the case 
stands. 

Linneus says that the internal plant (i.e., the organs of fruc- 
tification) in all hybrids is like the female ; the external (organs 
of vegetation), on the contrary, resembles the male. This is, 
however, diametrically opposed by De Candolle, who announces 
it as a general law that the organs of vegetation are given by the 
female, those of fructification by the male.* When two doctors 
of such importance differ on a point like this, we may suspect 
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thet both are right and both are wrong; and here our suspicion 
is supported by the mass of facts adduced in the experiments of 
M. Sagaret,* which refute the hypothesis of Linneus and the hypo- 
thesis of De Candolle. What we have just indicated with regard 
to plants, has been the course pursued with regard to animals: one 
class of observations has seemed to prove that the father bestows 
the “animal system ;” another class of observations has seemed 
to prove that the mother bestows it; and a third class has proved 
both theories inadequate. Quite recently General Daumas pub- 
lished the result of his long experience with Arab horses,t arguing 
that according to the testimony of the Arabs, the stallion was the 
most valuable for purposes of breeding. Upon this, the Inspectewr 
des Haras, who had traversed Asia for the express purpose of col- 
lecting evidence on the subject, published his diametrically oppo- 
site conclusion, declaring that it was the mare whose influence 
preponderated in the foal. General Daumas replied, and cited 
a letter addressed to him by Abd-el-Kader, who may certainly be 
said to understand Arab horses better than Europeans. The 
letter is worth reading for its own sake; we can, however, only 
quote its testimony on the particular point now under discussion. 
“‘ The experience of centuries has established,” he says, “ that 
the essential parts of the organization, such as the bones, the 
tendons, the nerves, and the veins, are always derived from the 
stallion. The mare may give the colour and some resemblance 
to her structure, but the principal qualities are due to the 
stallion.” This is very weighty testimony, on which we will only 
for the present remark, that it merely asserts the preponderance of 
the male influence as respects the locomotive system; it does 
not assert that absolute independence of any female influence, 
maintained in the formula of Prevost and Daumas, Lallemand 
and others, which we are now combatting. Abd-el-Kader's state- 
ment is tantamount to that made by Mr. Orton,— 


“T do not mean it to be inferred that either parent gives either set 
of organs uninfluenced by the other parent; but merely that the 
leading characteristics and qualities of both sets of qualities are due 
to the male on the one side, and to the female on the other, the oppo- 
site parent modifying them only.” 


This is a much more acceptable theory than the other, but it 
is only an approximation to the truth. Mr. Orton’s first illus- 
tration is the hybrid of the horse and ass. 


“Tt is known that the produce of the male ass and the mare is a 
mule; but I do not think it is equally well-known that the produce 





* “ Pomologie Physiologique,” p. 555, sq. 
+ “Les Chevaux de Sahara;” see also an article in the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” May, 1855, on Le Cheval de Guerre. 
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of the stallion and the female ass is what has been denominated a 
hinny—yet such is the case. . . . The mule, the produce of 
the ass and mare, is essentially a modified ass—the ears are those of 
an ass somewhat shortened—the mane is that of an ass—the tail is 
that of an ass—the skin and colour are those of an ass somewhat mo- 
dified—the legs are slender, the hoofs high, narrow, and contracted, 
like those of an ass. The body and barrel are round and full, in which 
it differs from the ass and resembles the mare.” 


This description is accurate, but—we put it interrogatively— 
is it always the description of a mule, and never that also of a 
hinny ? This latter, the produce of the stallion and the female 
ass, “is essentially a modified horse—the ears like those of a 
horse somewhat lengthened—the mane flowing—the tail bushy 
like that of a horse—the skin is fine like that of a horse—the 
legs are stronger, and the hoofs broad and expanded like those 
of a horse. The body and barrel are flat and narrow, in which 
it differs from the horse, and resembles its mother the ass.” 
From these facts, Mr. Orton deduces the conclusion, that the 
offspring of a cross is not simply a mixture of the two parents, 
nor is it an animal that has accidentally a similitude to one 
or other of its parents, inasmuch as we can produce at will 
either the hinny or the mule. ‘The reader will presently see why 
such a conclusion cannot be accepted; and we may at once anti- 
cipate what will hereafter be more fully explained, by saying that 
the differences Mr. Orton signalizes are easily interpreted by 
another theory. In point of fact, both mule and hinny are mo- 
dified asses: in each the structure and disposition of the ass 
predominates ; and it does so in virtue of that greater “ potency 
of race” which belongs to the ass—a potency which is less effective 
on the hinny, because the superior vigour of the stallion modifies 
it, according to ascertained laws. 

“T would call your consideration,’ Mr. Orton continues, “to a very 
curious circumstance pertaining to the voice of the mule and the 
hinny ; to which my attention was called by Mr. Lort. The mule 
brays, the hinny neighs. The why and wherefore of this is a perfect 
mystery, until we come to apply the knowledge afforded us by the law 
Ihave given. The male gives the locomotive organs, and the muscles 
are amongst these; the muscles are the organs which modulate the 
voice of the animal; the mule has the muscular structure of its sire 
the ass, and brays; the hinny has the muscular structure of its sire 
the horse, and neighs.” 


This seems decisive, until we extend our observations, and then 
we find the law altogether at fault. Thus the produce of a bull 
and a mare neither lowed nor neighed, but uttered a shrill cry 
somewhat like that of the goat. The produce of a dog and a 
she-wolf sometimes bark and sometimes howl, according to 
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Buffon ; and the produce of a bitch-fox and a dog, according to 
Burdach, barked like a dog, though somewhat hoarsely, and 
howled like a wolf when it was hurt. A similar remark has been 
made by all who have attended to cross-breeding in birds; the 
hybrid of the goldfinch and the canary has the song of the gold- 
finch mingled with occasional notes of the canary, which seem 
perpetually about to gain the predominance. Finally, we know 
how, in the human family, a magnificent voice is inherited from 
a mother as often as from a father. 

These illustrations, apart from their interest, teach us to be 
cautious in generalizing from a few facts, however striking, in 
questions so complex as all biological questions are. Let us, 
however, continue to call on Mr. Orton for facts. He quotes a 
letter from Dr. George Wilson (whose opinion on any subject 
will be worth hearing) to Dr. Harvey, respecting the produce of 
the Manx cat and the common cat. The Manx cat has no tail, 
and is particularly long in the hinder legs. “ You will see,” 
says Dr. Wilson, “from the facts communicated, that where the 
Manx cat was the mother, the kittens had tails of a sort; where 
the Manx cat was the father, three-fourths of the kittens had no 
tail.” Mr. Orton also quotes a communication made to him by 
Mr. Garnett, of Clitheroe :— 


“From these I select those pertaining to the Muscovy duck and 
some hybrids produced between it and the common duck. You are 
aware that the Muscovy drake exceeds in a striking degree the duck 
in size; the drake weighing from 8 to 94 lbs., while the duck weighs 
only from 3 to 4 lbs. Hybrids produced from the Muscovy drake and 
common duck followed this peculiarity of the male parent as to the 
relative size of the male and female hybrids ; the male weighing from 
5 to 6 Ibs., the females not half as much. On the other hand, the 
difference in the size of the sexes when the hybrids were the produce 
of the common drake and the Muscovy duck, was not apparent.” 


A valuable observation, certainly. Mr. Orton adds the follow- 
ing of his own. He placed a Cochin cock with his common 
hens :— 

“Reasoning that if the vital organs were due to the female, then 
the cross between these birds (being externally Cochins and internally 
common hens) should lay white eggs, the secretion of the egg being a 
vital function. You know that theCochin lays a chocolate-coloured egg. 
The half-breed did what theory said they should do—laid white eggs ; 
and not only white eggs, but eggs also which, on the evidence of my- 
self and family, were very inferior in taste, having lost the mellow, 
buttery taste of the Cochin egg.” 


But he has recorded another curious fact respecting this same 
experiment, which might have made him aware of the problema- 
L2 
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tical nature of his theory, had not his sagacity been hoodwinked 
by the theory :— 


“These same half-bred birds afforded another and a very unlooked- 
for illustration of the position we have taken. They were all, when 
first hatched, like the Cochin cock, profusely feathered on the legs and 
feet, so much so, that they had to be marked to distinguish them from 
the pure bred birds. We see here that, according to the law, the male 
parent implanted his characteristics ; but what was curious, in a few 
weeks, in some of the half-breeds all, and in many most of the leg fea- 
thers were shed. Two out of some twenty birds only retained them 
in any very conspicuous degree. Now, why was this? The cock had 
implanted his external characteristics, the hen had given her vital 
organs. ‘The feathers of the male were there; but the vital organs 
necessary to their growth were not there; and consequently, after a 
time, for want of nutriment, these feathers were shed.” 


We will not here enter on the question of the growth of fea- 
thers (a very complex matter), but, accepting his own premises, 
ask him, if the external characteristics are thus dependent on the 
vital organs for their growth and development, and these vital 
organs are given by the female, how does the child ever exhibit 
the characteristics of the male, after infancy? Of what use is it 
for the male to implant his characteristics, when the female in- 
fluence is thus certain to annihilate them ? 

Mr. Orton further cites the practice of Bakewell with respect 
to his celebrated Dishley sheep. His rams might be bought or 
hired, for a good price; but his best ewes were sacred. These 
he would neither sell nor let. 

As a counter-statement, let it be noted that, according to 
Girou, the farmers are more particular about the bull than about 
the cow when they want a good milking cow, for it is observed 
that the property of abundant secretion of milk is more certain to 
be transmitted from a bull than from acow. We question the 
fact of the bull having greater influence than the cow, believing 
that in each case the property is transmitted according to direct 
heritage ; but that the bull should be known to have any im- 
portance in this respect, is an evidence that the “ vital organs” 
are not solely given by the female. 

The result of Mr. Orton’s researches proves that the male does 
transmit his qualities to his descendants ; asa matter of fact this 
must be always distinctly remembered ; but neither his researches 
nor those of his predecessors suffice to prove this transmission to 
be absolute, in the sense required by those who maintain that the 
male gives the animal and the female the vegetative organs ; as 
well as by those who maintain that the male influence necessarily 
and invariably predominates in the animal, the female in the 
vegetative organs. Still it is important to know that by the 
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pollen of flowers we can modify the tints, and produce any 
varieties of tulip, violet, or dahlia; important to know that we 
can also modify the plumage of birds, and the colour of animals : 
it is important to know that the male qualities are transmissible. 
But for scientific rigour this is not enough. Before we can esta- 
blish a law of this kind, we must be sure that the fact is constant 
and admits of no exceptions, or only of such apparent exceptions 
as may be classed under unexplained perturbations. Now daily 
observations, no less than recorded cases, assure us that the law 
is very far from being constant, that the female as unmistakeably 
transmits her qualities as the male transmits his, and that any 
theorist who should reverse the current theory and declare the 
mother bestowed the animal system, leaving the vegetative to the 
father, would be able to make a formidable array of facts. Let 
us glance awhile at the evidence. 

It is said the male gives the colour, but the female does so 
likewise. A black cat and a white cat will have kittens which 
may be all black, all white, or black spotted with white, and 
white spotted with black. Every street will furnish examples. 
Isidore Geoffroy St. Hilaire speaks of a case under his observa- 
tion, of a black buck and a white doe; the first produce was a 
black and white fawn ; the second a fawn entirely black, except 
a white spot above the hoof.* Burdach mentions the case of a 
raven and a grey crow, who had a brood of five: two black like 
the father; two grey like the mother; and one mixed. The 
same result is observed with respect to all other qualities. But 
perhaps the most decisive example we could quote of the twofold 
influence of parents is in the singular instance recorded by 
Buffon. The Marquis Spontin Beaufort had a she-wolf living 
in his stables with a setter dog, by whom she had two cubs, 
a male and a female. The male resembled externally his father 
the dog, except that his ears were pointed and his tail like that 
of the wolf; the female, on the contrary, resembled her mother, 
the wolf, in all external characteristics except the tail, which 
was the same as her father’s. Here in one case, the father gave 
the external characteristics, in the other the mother, while the tail 
was in each case, as it were, transposed. But the marvel of this 
case does not stop here: the cubs manifested a striking difference 
in disposition, in each case resembling in character, the parent 
it did not resemble in appearance and in sex; thus the male cub, 
which had all the appearance of a dog, was fierce and untameable 
as the wolf; the female cub, which had all the appearance of a 
wolf, was familiar, gentle, and caressing even to importunity. 
Lucas records an analogous case. These hybrids are very 





* “Dict. Classique d’Histoire Naturelle,” x. 121. 
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instructive, because the wide differences in the aspect and nature 
of the parents enable us to separate, as it were, the influence of 
each. The wolf and the dog often breed together; and the 
following observations, interesting in themselves, will suffice to 
show the reader how much caution is necessary before drawing 
absolute conclusions from single illustrations. Valmont Bomare 
observed in the various hybrids of wolf and dog which came 
under his notice at Chantilly, a striking preponderance of the 
wolf over the dog; Marsch, on the contrary, observed in his 
experience a preponderance of the dog over the wolf; Geoffroy 
St. Hilaire and Pallas found the wolf to predominate ; whereas, 
Marolle found the cubs remarkable for their gentleness and dog- 
like instincts, only recalling the wolf in their voracity and fond- 
ness for flesh. Girou found the preponderance to vary; some- 
times the father, sometimes the mother re-appeared in the offspring. 
If there were no other evidence, this would suffice to disprove the 
hypothesis of either parent contributing one group of organs, to 
the absolute exclusion of the other parent. 

The same fact of twofold influence is shown in the transmission 
of deformities, such as extra toes, extra fingers, &c.: sometimes 
the male, and sometimes the female is shown to preponderate, 
by the offspring inheriting the deformity of the male or the 
female. It is well said by Girou,* that “if the organization of 
the male was the only one which passed to the child, the child 
would resemble the father, as the fruit of a graft resembles the 
tree from which the graft was taken, and not at all the tree on 
which it was grafted.” And what is here said of the whole 
organization, applies with equal force to any one system, such as 
the nervous or the nutritive. 

Moreover, if the hypothesis we are combating be admitted—if 
the father bestows the nervous system—how are we to explain 
the notorious inferiority of the children of great men? There is 
considerable exaggeration afloat on this matter, and able men 
have been called nullities, because they have not manifested the 
great talents of their fathers ; but allowing for all overstatement, 
the palpable fact of the inferiority of the sons to their fathers is 
beyond dispute, and has helped to foster the idea of all great 
men owing their genius to their mothers, an idea which will not 
bear confrontation with the facts. Many men of genius have 
had remarkable mothers; and that one such instance could be 
cited is sufficient to prove the error both of the hypothesis which 
refers the nervous system to paternal influence, and of the 
hypothesis which only refers the preponderance to the paternal 
influence. If the male preponderates, how is it that Pericles, 
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who “carried the weapons of Zeus upon his tongue,” produced 
nothing better than a Paralusand a Xanthippus? How came the 
infamous Lysimachus from the austere Aristides ? How was the 
weighty intellect of Thucydides left to be represented by an 
idiotic Milesias, and a stupid Stephanus? Where was the great 
soul of Oliver Cromwell in his son Richard? Who were the 
inheritors of Henry IV. and Peter the Great? What were 
Shakspeare’s children, and Milton’s daughters? Unless the 
mother preponderated in these and similar instances, we are 
without an explanation ; for it being proved as a law of heritage, 
that the individual does transmit his qualities to his offspring, it 
is only on the supposition of both individuals transmitting their 
organizations, and the one modifying the other, that such 
anomalies are conceivable. When the paternal influence is not 
counteracted, we see it transmitted. Hence the common remark: 
“talent runs in families.” The proverbial phrases, “|l'esprit des 
Mortemarts,” and the “wit of the Sheridans,” imply this trans- 
mission from father to son. Bernardo Tasso was a considerable 
poet, and his son Torquato inherited his faculties heightened by 
the influence of the mother. The two Herschels, the two Col- 
mans, the Kemble family, and the Coleridges, will at once occur 
to the reader; but the most striking example known to us is 
that of the family which boasted Jean Sebastian Bach as the 
culminating illustration of a musical genius, which, more or less, 
was distributed over three hundred Bachs, the children, of course, 
of very various mothers. 

Here a sceptical reader may be tempted to ask, how a man of 
genius is ever produced, if the child is always the repetition of 
his parents ? How can two parents of ordinary capacity produce 
a child of extraordinary power? The answer must be postponed 
until we come to treat of secondary influences. For the present, 
we content ourselves with insisting on the conclusion to which 
the foregoing survey of facts has led, namely, that both parents 
are always represented in the offspring; and although the male 
influence is sometimes seen to preponderate in one direction, and 
the female influence in another, yet this direction is by no means 
constant, is often reversed, and admits of no absolute reduction 
to a known formula. We cannot say absolutely, “the male gives. 
such organs ;” we cannot even say, “the male always prepon- 
derates in such or such a direction.” Both give all organs; 
sometimes one preponderates, sometimes the other. In one 
family we see children resembling the father, children resembling 
the mother, and children resembling both. 

This is the conclusion inevitable on a wide survey of the facts. 
It is equally inevitable @ priori, if we take our stand upon the 
evidence of embryology; and as some readers prefer logical 
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deductions to any massive accumulation of facts, we will ask 
them to consider the question from this point of view. Repro- 
duction, in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, is known to 
naturalists under three forms. In the first, a single cell spon- 
taneously divides itself into two cells. Here it is quite clear 
that the child reproduces the totality of the parent. In the 
second form, the process called “ budding” takes place: the child 
here grows out of the substance of the parent, until its develop- 
ment is completed, and then it separates itself from the parent to 
live a free life. Here also the parent is reproduced in its totality. 
In the third form, a higher complexity of organization has led to 
a more complex and more special mode of reproduction: the 
parent gives off from its own substance, by what may be also 
considered a “ budding process,” a mass of cells, which as pollen 
and ovule, as sperm-cells and germ-cells, unite to develope into 
plants or animals. Here again, there ought to be no doubt that 
the parents are reproduced; their offspring truly may be called 
“their own flesh and blood.” Nor would the doubt have ever 
arisen, had not the great complexity of the organisms admitted 
the intervention of the Law of Variations, to which all dissem- 
blances are due. But however such interventions may baffle our 
inquiries, the mind recognises at once the truth of the proposition 
that sperm-cell and germ-cell are as much to be regarded in the 
light of reproductions of the parents, as the cells produced by 
spontaneous division are to be regarded in the light of repetitions 
of the parent-cell. 

And here we may glance at an ingenious hypothesis which 
would explain the fact of all our organs being double, by the 
concourse of both parents; so that the father will give one half, 
the mother the other half, the father the right, the mother the 
left side :* ‘‘ Cette idée ferait présumer que notre corps est double, 
et que nous sommes composés de deux corps finis artistement 
adossés l'un i l'autre.” The fact that all our organs are double 
—some primitively, others permanently—was first demonstrated 
by Serres, who, in his very remarkable work on transcendental 
anatomy,f has given a rapid outline of this Lea Serriana, as 
Meckel calls it. In consequence of this primitive duality of all 
organs (the single organs being those in the median line, and 
formed by the fusion of two originally distinct organs), “l'embryon 
résulte de la réunion de deux moitiés d’embryon; l’animal unique, 





* Brouzet: “Essais sur Education Médicinale des Enfans.” Paris, 1754. 
(Quoted by Lucas.) 

t “Précis d’Anatomie Transcendante.” Paris, 1842, p. 238. Dr. Lucas 
is in error when he attributes to Flourens the conception and demonstration of 
this important point. It is true Flourens himself claims it in his last work, 
“Cours de Physiologie Comparée,” 1856. 
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si l'on peut s'exprimer ainsi, est le produit de deux moitiés 
d'animaux.” Serres would not, however, give any countenance, 
we imagine, to the hypothesis of each half being furnished by 
each parent; for the hypothesis is contradicted by the facts of 
the perfect resemblance as well as perfect symmetry of each side, 
whereas if one parent only gave one side, we should see realized 
in life the fantastic combinations sometimes seen at masquerades, 
presenting us with a figure, half of which wears the dress of a 
man, and half of a woman; or half of an Italian bandit, and the 
other half of a good peaceful shopkeeper. 

It is now time that we should direct our attention to some of 
the perturbing causes, which mask the laws of transmission from 
our perfect apprehension. While proclaiming as absolute the 
law of individual transmission, while proclaiming that the parents 
are always reproduced in the offspring, we are met by the obvious 
fact of the offspring often exhibiting so marked a departure from 
their parents, being so different in form and disposition, that the 
law seems at fault. For instance, Gall speaks of a brood of wolf- 
cubs taken from their mother and brought up together; one was 
as gentle as a dog, the others retained the savageness of their 
species. We may also point to the fact of a man of genius 
suddenly starting up in an ordinary family; or to a thousand 
illustrative examples in which the law of individual transmission 
seems at fault. To explain these would be to have mastered the 
whole mystery of heritage; all that we can do is to mention 
some of the known perturbing influences. 

Sir Everard Home mentions a striking case, which has become 
celebrated, of a thorough-bred English mare, who, in the year 
1816, had a mule by a quagga—the mule bearing the unmis- 
takeable quagga marks. In the years 1817, 1818, and 1823, this 
mare again foaled, and although she had not seen the quagga 
since 1816, her three foals were all marked with the curious 
quagga marks. Nor is this by any means an isolated case. 
Meckel observed similar results in the crossing of a wild boar 
with a domestic sow; in the first litter several had the brown 
bristles of the father; and in each of the sow’s subsequent litters 
by domestic boars, some of the young ones were easily distin- 
guished by their resemblance to the wild boar. Mr. Orton veri- 
fied this fact in the cases of dogs, pigs and poultry. Of the latter 
he says: “The so-called silk fowl have certain marked pecu- 
liarities—a silky, or downy plumage, a black skin and face, black 
bill and mouth, black legs, and dark or even black bones; they 
have, moreover, a fully-developed tuft on the head, five toes, and 
are feathered on the legs and feet.” Peculiarities such as these 
were invaluable for the experiment. He found the produce of a 
silk cock with a common white hen to be “twelve or fifteen 
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chickens, the whole of which had the black skin, black mouth, 
and five toes of the silk cock—his external development. As to 
their plumage, I could only judge in the case of four, the rest 
having died in the downy state. Of these four, then, they have all 
the black skin and five toes of the silk cock, but, strange enough, 
while three of them have downy plumage, the other has feathers.” 

Besides this very remarkable perturbing influence, we must 
also consider the phenomenon of atavism, or ancestral influence, 
in which the child manifests striking resemblance to the grand- 
father or grandmother, and not to the father or mother. The 
fact is familiar enough to dispense with our citing examples. 
How is it to be explained? It is to be explained on the suppo- 
sition that the qualities were transmitted from the grandfather 
to the father, in whom they were masked by the presence of some 
antagonistic or controlling influence, and thence transmitted to 
the son, in whom, the antagonistic influence being withdrawn, 
they manifested themselves. As Longet remarks, “S'il n'y a pas 
héritage des caractéres paternels il y a donc au moins aptitude 
& en heriter, disposition & les reproduire, et toujours cette trans- 
mission de cette aptitude & de nouveau descendants, chez lesquels 
ces mémes caractéres se manifesteront tot ou tard.”* Mr. Smith, 
let us say, has a remarkable aptitude for music ; but the influence 
of Mrs. Smith is such that their children, inheriting her imperfect 
ear, manifest no musical talent whatever. These children, how- 
ever, have inherited the disposition of their father in spite of its 
non-manifestation ; and if, when they transmit what in them is 
latent, the influence of their wives is favourable, the grand- 
children may turn out to be musically gifted. In the same way 
Consumption or Insanity seems to lie dormant for a generation, 
and in the next flashes out with the same fury as of old. Atavism 
is thus a phenomenon always to be borne in mind as one of the 
many complications of the complex problem. Very remarkable 
is the atavism exhibited by some of the lower animals, who 
bring forth young so utterly unlike themselves as to have been 
long mistaken for different species; while these young in their 
turn bring forth animals exactly like their ancestors. Here the 
children of one generation always resemble their grandfathers and 
grandmothers, and never their fathers and mothers.t 

A third cause of complication is one which we propose to call 
“the potency of race or individual.” Both father and mother 
transmit their organizations, but they do so in unequal degrees : 
the more potent predominates ; just as if you mix brandy with 





* “Traité de Physiologie,” ii. 133. 
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equal amounts of water, soda water, and ginger beer, the taste of 
the brandy will predominate more in the water than in the soda 
water, more in the soda water than in the ginger beer. 

According to Rush (quoted by Lucas), the Danes, intermar- 
rying with women of the East, always produce children resembling 
the European type; but the converse does not hold good when 
Danish women intermarry with the men of the East. Klaproth 
observes the same in the mingling of the Caucasian and Mongo- 
lian races. Girou, after five-and- -twenty years’ experience in the 
breeding of sheep, found this “ potency” destroy his calculations. 
He fancied that, by means of his Roussillon sheep and the Merino 
rams, he could sooner arrive at the fineness of wool which dis- 
tinguishes the Merino, than if he coupled the Aveyron sheep 
with the Merino rams; but he found that the Roussillon type 
resisted the Merino so energetically that, after a quarter of a 
century of successive crossings, it still reappeared, whereas the 
Aveyron sheep had long ceased to be distinguishable from the 
Merinos. The same potency of particular species is noticeable 
in plants. Koelreuter is quoted by Burdach as having fecun- 
dated the Nicotiana paniculata with the pollen of N. rustica ; 
and the hybrids thus produced were fecundated with the pollen 
of N. paniculata, but the plants resembled the N. rustica. On 
reversing this experiment, he still found the female N. rustica 
to have the preponderance; so that, cross the species how he 
would, the N. rustica showed most potency. 

But although we thus see that Race has a marked preponder- 
ance, we must also remember that it is subject to the individual 
variations of vigour, health, age, &c. Girou sums up his obser- 
vations with this general remark: the offspring of an old male 
and a young female resembles the father less than the mother in 
proportion as the mother is more vigorous and the father more 
decrepit ; the reverse is true of the offspring of an old female 
and a young male. In fact, if we consider that the offspring 
reproduces the organization of its parents, and, consequently, 
the organization of that particular period, we see at once that 
age, health, and general potency of organization, must be taken 
into the account of ccunplionting causes. ‘This also will help to 
explain—but not wholly explain—the great differences observable 
in the same family: differences of sex, of strength, and appear- 
ance. At present, however, science can only take note of it as a 
“ perturbing influence.” 


Our survey of this great subject, brief though it has been, has 
enabled us to note four general facts, which sum up the present 
state of knowledge, and which must be steadily borne in mind in 
all inquiries into Hereditary Influence :— 
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Ist. Heritage is constant: it is a law of organized beings that 
the organization of parents should be transmitted to their off- 
spring. 

2nd. The offspring directly represents both parents, and in- 
directly it represents its ancestors. 

3rd. The offspring never represents its parents with absolute 
equality, although it represents them in every organ. Some- 
times one parent predominates in one system, sometimes in an- 
other, sometimes in ail. 

Ath. The causes of this predominance are various, some being 
connected with ‘‘ potency” of race, or individual superiority in 
age, vigour, &c.; others being, in the present state of knowledge, 
not recognisable. 

Leaving these facts without any hypothetical explanation for 
the present, let us pass on to a consideration of the meaning of 
the Law of Variation, which we have seen to be so perturbing an 
influence. Like produces like: that is the Law of Constancy. 
But we see it producing unlike, and the variation must have 
its cause. Development, whether taking place in a simple 
tissue or in the whole organism, must proximately arise from 
some alteration in the series of organic combinations. A cellular 
tissue would never develope into a nerve tissue, unless some 
new element were introduced into its composition. A whole 
dynasty of blockheads would never produce a man of genius by 
intermarriage with blockheads; the intermarriage must intro- 
duce “new blood.” There is no chance in Nature. If two 
parents produce a child which is unlike them both, this child is 
not an accident: the unlikeness consists in the new combination 
of old elements. The cipher which stood before the numeral, 
thus, 01, has been transposed, and we have 10 as the result. 
Nature transposes in this way. Out of several elements of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, in the same proportions, she will arrange 
substances so various as starch, gum, and sugar. We need not 
be surprised, then, if, with elements so complex as those of an 
organism, a great variety of combination is produced; and, 
far from marvelling because children sometimes are unlike their 
parents, the marvel truly is that they are ever like them. 

The old theories could make nothing of these variations; they 
quietly ignored them. The once dominant, and still famous, 
theory of the “ pre-existence of germs,” which lingers in the 
popular expression of the “oak being contained in the acorn,” 
maintained that the embryo is the animal in miniature. The 
early microscopists observing the gradual appearance of the 
organs, jumped to the conclusion that the organs pre-existed in 
the ovum, and were gradually unfolded to view as they became 
larger. Indeed, when we see an egg by no means increased, 
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either in size or weight, suddenly open, and a full-formed chick 
emerge, the idea that the chick was pre-existent in that liquid 
mass which once constituted the egg, seems plausible enough. 
Swammerdam and Malebranche pushed this notion to its logical 
conclusion, and declared that not only was the embryo a mini- 
ature of the adult, but the first created embryo of each species 
necessarily contained within itself all the germs of the future 
race; so that each generation included all subsequent gene- 
rations. This is the famous théorie de Uemboitement, which 
was advocated even by Cuvier. That Bonnet, Haller, and lesser 
men, should have been seduced by such a theory, is not remark- 
able when we consider the state of knowledge in their days; but 
after C. I’. Wolff, Blumenbach, and Von Baer, had utterly refuted 
it, and replaced it by the sounder theory of epigenesis, to find 
Cuvier still giving it the sanction of his great name, is a point to 
be remembered in the history of opinion. At the present day, 
we believe no one of any authority maintains the theory of pre- 
existence. ‘The microscope plainly shows us that, at first, the 
embryo is not like the adult animal in any respect ; the resem- 
blance grows as development goes on; the presence of one organ 
determines the presence of another; and, in the earlier stages, 
we cannot tell whether the embryo is that of a fish, a reptile, a 
bird, or a mammal, much less what kind of fish, reptile, bird, or 
mammal. It is the immortal honour of C. F. Wolff to have 
demonstrated the great law of epigenesis,* by which the parts of 
an animal are made one after another, and out of the other; so 
that each organ may be considered as a secreting organ with 
respect to the others. ‘Treviranus subsequently adopted this 
idea of each organ having, as it were, a secretory function with 
respect to the others; and Mr. Paget has luminously expanded 
it in his masterly “‘ Lectures on Surgical Pathology.” 

When it was believed that animals pre-existed in the germs of 
the original parents, the difficulty of accounting for variations, 
such as deformities and malformations, was either ignored, re- 
ferred to “Satanic agency,” or eluded by the convenient suppo- 
sition that deformed germs also pre-existed. Still there were 
troublesome facts not to be so got rid of. There were hybrids, 
for example. No one could say that there were pre-existent 
germs which were half horse and half donkey, or half wolf and half 
dog, or quarter wolf and three-quarters dog. 

We will not, however, linger over such hypotheses, anxious 
as we are to glance at matters of more practical interest ; among 





* “Theoria Generationis,” 1759 ; and in a more popular version of the same 
work, “Theorie von der Generation.” We have never seen the first-named 
work ; the second we can commend to philosophic readers, 
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them} the very important question of hereditary insanity. Every 
one is familiar with the fact of the transmission of this terrible 
malady, but not every one is aware of the extraordinary resem- 
blance sometimes manifested in the nature of the attacks, and 
their periodical recurrence. Moreau relates the case of a man 
who, greatly agitated by the events of the French Revolution, 
shut himself up in one room from which he never stirred during 
ten years; his daughter, on reaching the age at which he was 
attacked, fell into the same state, and could not be made to quit 
her apartment. Esquirol tells of a lady who in her twenty-fifth 
year went out of her mind after her accouchement; her daughter 
was afflicted in the same way, at the same age, and under the 
same circumstances. We cannot here afford space for more 
illustrations ;* the two just cited will suffice to indicate the tragic 
fact, that insanity is not only transmissible, but may suddenly 
manifest itself in persons who have hitherto shown no predispo- 
sition to it. The fact forces upon every mind an awful sense of 
responsibility, when a parent or guardian has to decide on per- 
mitting a marriage where the “hereditary taint” exists. Itis a 
subject which has recently been handled in four fictions: in the 
* House of Raby,” in Miss Jewsbury’s “‘ Constance Herbert,” in 
Holme Lee’s “ Gilbert Massenger,’ and in Wilkie Collins's 
“Moncktons of Wincot Abbey.” ‘The three first named have 
used it not only as a tragic pivot, but as a moral lesson ; and in 
so doing have taken the licence of fiction to promulgate very 
absolute moral views, upon which it is our duty to make some 
remarks. 

These writers all assume that the transmission of the malady 
is inevitable, and hence they insist on the duty of renunciation. 
No one with the “ hereditary taint ” is justified in marrying. He 
must bear his burden; he must not compromise for selfish enjoy- 
ments the happiness of descendants. Were the problem really 
so simple as these writers make it, their moral conclusions would 
be indisputable. But artists are not bound to be physiologists, 
and are assuredly bad law-givers in such cases. As artists, they 
employ their permitted licence in simplifying the problem of in- 
sanity to suit their stories; but when they transcend the limits 
of Art, and moralize on their selected cases, placing them before 
the world as typical, they commit a serious error, and they teach 
questionable doctrine, because they teach it by means of fallacious 
facts. Let us be understood. If it were absolutely certain that 
a man whose family had the “ hereditary taint” could not eseape 
the terrible inheritance, the moral rule would be clear, the ver- 





* Dr. Forbes Winslow might take up this topic in his valuable “ Journal 
of Psychological Medicine” with good effect. 
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dict against his marrying would be absolute. But happily this 
is by no means the case. The Law of Variation here intervenes. 
Vulgar observation confirms science in declaring this inheritance 
of insanity to be very uncertain. ‘“‘ La transmission héréditaire,” 
says Burdach, in summing up, “ne s‘étend, la plupart du temps, 
qua quelques enfans.” In many cases the malady is not trans- 
mitted at all. That is to say, it is so neutralized by the influence 
of the other parent as not to manifest itself. Out of three 
children two may inherit the malady—or only one—or none. Are 
all three children to be debarred from marriage on the chance 
that one or all may be affected? But the difficulty is further 
complicated. The three children, let us say, are perfectly healthy, 
passing into manhood and womanhood without once indicating 
any trace of the disease; suddenly, in mid-life, the disease breaks 
out,—for we are never certain of its non-appearance. Again, the 
three marry, have children, and die, without manifesting any of 
the fatal symptoms of the disease; yet their children may all be 
insane, because the law of atavism intervenes to frustrate calcu- 
‘lations. 

With such facts before us, consider the straits into which we 
are driven by the novelist’s verdict. Three perfectly sane people 
are not to marry because there is a possibility of their one day 
becoming insane, or of their children inheriting the grandfather's 
malady. The same difficulty meets us in the case of consumption 
and scrofula, two diseases equally transmissible and almost as 
terrible. Are all the families in whom the consumptive “ taint” 
exists to be excluded from marriage? To say so would be to make 
matriage a rarity, since few indeed among English families could 
be found, inwhich no consumption has appeared during two genera- 
tions. Such difficulties the novelist eludes. Yet in real life these 
difficulties must be met. For our own parts, while fully sensible 
of the responsibility, we frankly confess that we should hesitate 
before pronouncing against marriage, even when one of the lovers 
had already exhibited unequivocal signs of insanity or consump- 
tion. Nor is this said from any love of paradox; it is quite 
serious, as the reader will admit, when he considers that the pro- 
bability of transmission to children is very uncertain, and is 
entirely dependent on the other parent. A man with tubercles 
already formed may marry one woman who shall bear him 
children all perfectly healthy; whereas another woman would 
bear him children all inevitably doomed. It is entirely a question 
of organic combination ; one parent's influence being neutralized 
or fostered by the influence of another. The same is true, if we 
take the case of a woman with tubercle marrying a healthy man. 

Although everything depends on the constitution of the un- 
tainted parent, there is a further difficulty with human beings 
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not felt with animals; we allude to affection, which does not 
spring up when bidden. You may pair your dogs and cattle 
according to theory; human beings must pair according to far 
other impulses. Nevertheless, the parent or physician who has 
to adjudicate in these delicate cases, may gain some guidance 
from general principles. We have seen that the predominance 
of one parent mainly consists in a superior potency which is 
derived from race, age, health, &c. Thus a young man, in whom 
the hereditary taint is visible, might fall in love with a woman 
some few years his senior, who, to superiority of age, might add 
that of belonging to a more vigorous race. There would be 
scarcely any danger in such a marriage. But reverse the con- 
ditions—let the woman be younger and of a less vigorous race, 
and marriage would present such probabilities of danger that 
every means of prevention should be employed. At the best, our 
judgment can be given with great hesitation, for the laws of 
organic combination, on which parental influence depends, are as 
yet wholly unknown. 

We must forbear entering upon the many interesting topics 
which the application of the laws of heritage suggest, and con- 
clude this paper with a glance at the influence of these laws in the 
development of the human race. History is one magnificent 
corollary on the laws of transmission. Were it not for these 
laws, civilization would be impossible. We inherit the ac- 
quired experience of our forefathers— their tendencies, their 
aptitudes, their habits, their improvements. It is because what 
is organically acquired becomes organically transmitted, that the 
brain of a European is twenty or thirty cubic inches greater than 
the brain of a Papuan, and that the European is born with apti- 
tudes of which the Papuan has not the remotest indication. 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his very original and remarkable “ Prin- 
ciples of Psychology,” quotes the evidence of Lieut. Walpole, that 
“the Sandwich Islanders, in all the early parts of their education, 
are exceedingly quick, but not in the higher branches; they have 
excellent memories, and learn by rote with wonderful facility, but 
will not exercise their thinking faculty ;” which, as Mr. Spencer 
truly observes, indicates that they can receive and retain simple 
ideas, but are incompetent to the more complex processes of 
intelligence, because these have not become organized in the race. 
A similar fact is noticed in the Australians and Hindoos. Nor 
is this wide difference between them and the European confined 
to the purely ratiocinative processes; an analogous difference is 
traceable in their moral conceptions. In the language of the Aus- 
tralians there are no words answering to our terms justice, sin, 
guilt. They have not acquired those ideas. In all savages the 
sympathetic emotions are quite rudimentary, and the horror which 
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moves a European at the sight of cruelty would be as incompre- 
hensible to the savage, as the terror which agitates a woman at 
the sight of a mouse. What we observe in the development from 
childhood to manhood, we also observe in the development of the 
Human Family, namely, a slow subjection of the egotistic to the 
sympathetic impulses. This has been overlooked, or not suffi- 
ciently appreciated, in the dispute about a Moral Sense. One 
school of thinkers has energetically denied that we are born with 
any Moral Sense; another school has energetically affirmed that 
we are born with it. And of the two we think the latter are 
nearest the truth. It is certain that we are so organized as to be 
powerfully affected by actions which appeal to this “‘ Moral Sense,” 
in a very different way from mere appeals to the intellect—the 
demonstration of abstract right and wrong will never move the 
mind to feel an action to be right or wrong; were it otherwise, the 
keenest intellects would also be the kindest and the justest. 
What is meant by the “moral sense” is the aptitude to be 
affected by actions in their moral bearings; and it is impossible 
to consider various individuals without perceiving that this 
aptitude in them varies not according to their intellect but 
according to their native tendencies in that direction. ‘his 
aptitude to be so affected is a part and parcel of the heritage 
transmitted from forefathers. Just as the puppy pointer has 
inherited an aptitude to “ point”—which, if it do not spontane- 
ously manifest itself in ‘ pointing,” renders him incomparably more 
apt at learning it than any other dog—so also has the European 
boy inherited an aptitude for a certain moral life, which to the 
Papuan would be impossible. ‘‘ Hereditary transmission,” says 
Mr. Spencer, “ displayed alike in all the plants we cultivate, in 
all the animals we breed, and in the human race, applies not 
only to physical but to psychical peculiarities. It is not simply 
that a modified form of constitution, produced by new habits of 
life, is bequeathed to future generations; but it is, that the 
modified nervous tendencies produced by such new habits of life 
are also bequeathed: and if the new habits of life become 
permanent, the tendencies become permanent.”* As a conse- 
quence of this inheritance we have what is called National 
Character. The Jew, whether in Poland, in Vienna, in London, 
or in Paris, never altogether merges his original peculiarities in 
that of the people among whom he dwells. He can only do this 
by intermarriage, which would be a mingling of his transmitted 





* “ Principles of Psychology,” p. 526. In this work Heritage, for the first 
time, is made the basis of a psychological system; and we especially recom- 
mend any reader interested in the present article, to make himself acquainted 
with a treatise in every way so remarkable. 
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organization with that of the transmitted organization of another 
race. This is the mystery of what is called the,“ permanence of 
races.” The Mosaic Arab preserves all the features and moral 
peculiarities of his race, simply because he is a descendant of 
that race, and not a descendant of the race in whose cities he 
dwells. That the Jew should preserve his Judaic character while 
living among Austrians or English, is little more remarkable than 
that the Englishman should preserve his Anglo-Saxon type while 
living among oxen and sheep; so long as no intermarriage takes 
place, no important change m the race can take place, because 
a race is simply the continual transmission of organisms. The 
Scotchman “caught young,’ as Johnson wittily said, will lose some 
of the superficial characteristics, but will retain all the national 
peculiarities of his race; and so will the Irishman. ‘‘We know,” 
says Mr. Spencer, “that there are warlike, peaceful, nomadic, 
maritime, hunting, commercial races—races that are independent 
or slavish, active or slothful ; we know that many of these, if not 
all, have a common origin ; and hence there can be no question 
that these varieties of disposition have been gradually induced 
and established in successive generations, and have become 
organic.” This, indeed, is evident a priori: we have already 
seen that the instincts and habits, even the trifling peculiarities 
of an individual, have a tendency to become transmitted ; and, 
what is true of the individual, is true of the race.* 

It is owing to the transmission of incidentally acquired cha- 
racters that every great movement in human affairs achieves 
much more than its immediate object. It tends to cultivate the 
race. How could that new, unheard-of feeling for the wives, 
widows, and orphans of soldiers, which so honourably distin- 
guished the war just closed, have ever arisen, had not the sympa- 
thetic feelings of the race been cultivated during centuries of 
slow evolution? How could Englishmen manifest their sturdy 
political independence, their imeradicable love of liberty so 
strikingly contrasted with the want of that feeling in other 
nations, had not our whole history been one bequeathed struggle 
against the encroachments of governments? It is, however, 
needless to continue: wherever we look in physiological, psycho- 
logical, or sociological questions, we are certain to observe the 
operation of the laws of Hereditary ‘Transmission. 





* M. Gosse, in a recently published “Essai sur les Déformations artifi- 
cielles du Crane” (Geneva, 1855), shows that the forms artificially impressed 
on the skull during successive | nga sing tend to become hereditary, and that, 
consequently, we must assign less value than has been hitherto assigned to 


_ characteristics of distinct races which the forms of the skull have sup- 
plied. 
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while HE subject of Popular Amusements, if we may trust to the 
. than evidence of book-catalogues, has hitherto been very imper- 
while fectly discussed. Of histories and treatises, indeed, classical or 






archeological, there is a sufficient supply; what is needed is 
examination of the question in all its bearings, from a social and 
ethical point of view. We desire to know, not so much the form 
of public recreations at different eras and among various nations, 
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some 
tional as the spirit which has actuated them, and the effect they have 
now,” produced upon the character of mankind. We would have their 
nadie, physiognomy and philosophy more closely scrutinized, especially 
ndent at the present moment, when the topic of public amusements 
if not seems likely to press itself on the attention of those who make 
astion and of those who obey the laws. 
duced In the absence of any leading authority upon a question of 
come no ordinary importance, we propose to interrogate the past 
ready briefly, and to ascertain, as far as our means of information 
irities and our limits allow, what have been the expressions among 
and, different nations of their emotions earnest or mirthful, and 
what, socially or ethically, have been the results of popular 
- cha- amusements as delineated in the pages of history. We neither 


vieves § attempt nor presume to offer anything beyond the most general 
te the § of surveys, and our object will be completely answered, if we 
wives, § Succeed in drawing the attention of others to the records or the 


istin- § results of the spontaneous pastimes that often embody national 
rmpa- [| character more completely than chronicles, state-papers, or even 
ies of | works of fiction. 

turdy We do not propose to enter again upon the Sabbath contro- 


ty 80 versy, having so recently discussed it. This controversy, indeed, 
other | is rather a branch and corollary of the problem of public amuse- 
uggle | ments than distinct and several in itself. If it be night and ex- 
vever, | pedient to reflect whether recreations on one day in the week 
ycho- should be supplied or sanctioned, it is equally meet and right to 
e the | consider whether it may not be advisable also to provide them 
for every reasonable interval of business. We have laws innu- 
merable for making and keeping men graye; is it impossible to 
artifi- f devise others which, if they do not make them merry, may at 
essed Ff east elevate and refine them when disposed of their own accord 
— to be so? Are governments and statute-books, in short, to be 
ve sup- always a terror to evil-doers, but never able or allowed to render 

the life of labour more endurable, or the life of leisure more 
dignified ? 
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If an answer to these queries be sought in the statute-books, 
or theological and ethical treatises, during the last two centuries, 
it will not be favourable to the humanity of legislators or the 
“wisdom of divines, ‘Lex surda et inexorabilis est,” says the 
historian of Rome, and yet the Roman law was by no means 
regardless of the recreations of the people. And law is neither 
more deaf nor more inexorable than divinity. Divines, not 
content with describing this world as a world of probation, re- 
present it as one of durance also. ‘To be happy, or to seem so, 
is to tread the primrose path of sin: philosophy taught that 
health of mind was connected with, if not dependent upon 
health of body; but theology, at least such as is expounded 
from the pulpit or in books, seldom if ever teaches anything of 
the sort; health and cleanliness are sublunary considerations 
savouring of the earth, and as for cheerfulness, it is not so much 
as to be named in the congregation. Clearly, then, as regards 
popular amusements, no hope is to be looked for from the pulpit. 
Brave old Latimer, indeed, was of a different way of thinking, 
and delighted in turning his hearers’ attention to subjects con- 
nected with their daily lives and recreations. But preachers of 
his stamp are as rare as able-bodied and able-minded bishops ; 
and so far from desiring to send home his hearers with renewed 
interest in their daily life, the shepherd dismisses his flock with 
the assurance that this is the worst possible of worlds, and that 
the best use we can make of it is to be as ungenial and uncom- 
fortable in it as we can. Nor is the flock generally a whit behind 
the shepherd in its relish for discomfort. The more vinegar and 
gall there is in a sermon the better it is relished; a cheerful 
view of religion, or monitions to cater for body's health as well 
as soul's health, would empty half the churches in the United 
Kingdom. 

Nor are legislators more disposed to look with an eye of favour 
on public recreations than divines. Littleton and Coke are as 
harsh and unsympathising as Calvin and Toplady. “ Legis- 
lators,” says Sir William Blackstone, “have for the most part 
chosen to make the sanction of their laws rather vindicatory than 
remuneratory, or to consist in punishments rather than in actual 
particular rewards. Because, in the first place, the quiet enjoy- 
ment and protection of all our civil rights and liberties, which 
are the sure and general consequence of obedience to the muni- 
cipal law, are in themselves the best and most valuable of all 
rewards. Because also, were the exercise of every virtue to be 
enforced by the proposal of particular rewards, it were impossible 
for any State to furnish stock enough for so profuse a bounty. 
And further, because the dread of evil is a much more forcible 
principle of human action than the prospect of good. For 
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which reasons, though a prudent bestowing of rewards is some- 
times of exquisite use, yet we find that those civil laws which 
enforce and enjoin our duty, do seldom, if ever, propose any pri- 
vilege or gift to such as obey the law; but do constantly come 
armed with a penalty denounced against transgressors.” We 
have no quarrel with this theory of rewards and punishments in 
its proper relations to the innocence or guilt of those who live 
under the law ; yet the learned justice of the Common Pleas has, 
in our opinion, by no means exhausted, and, indeed, has hardly 
touched on the philosophy of remuneration. 

In whatever light we regard the State, whether as a parent 
regulating his children’s actions, and exacting from them implicit 
obedience, or as a body of trustees appointed by the governed for 
their own good, it has a direct interest in the well-being of its 
members. It is not enough for them to be negatively benefited, 
as Blackstone insists, by the vigilance and wisdom of their rulers. 
Man is not formed to live by law alone, any more than he is by 
bread alone. His animal and intellectual faculties alike demand 
nurture and relaxation, and the Government which shuts its 
eyes to the amusements of the people, and considers that if life 
and goods be protected, all its duties are performed, beholds only 
half of its proper functions, and performs imperfectly even that 
moiety. 

For, if work and its fair recompense be a preventive against 
crime, occasional leisure and recreation are not less good prophy- 
lactics in their way. ‘The unbent mind is, at times, in as much 
peril from temptation as the unemployed. Even holidays are 
tedious, unless they interpose one kind of mental or bodily 
activity for another: and the ale-house is filled as much by those 
who are wearied with doing nothing, as by the habitually intem- 
perate. If proof of this assertion be required, let the reader 
accompany us for a moment, in imagination, to a_ village 
wake, or even to the larger assembly of a town-fair. He will see 
there an assemblage of people in better than their ordinary attire, 
and bearing the traces of a recent application of soap and water. 
The smith’s sooty visage looks scarified by his ablution, and the 
miller and mason are no longer to be detected by their profes- 
sional hue. If it be Whitsuntide or May-day, there is some 
approach to a feast of Tabernacles, for the booths and skittle- 
grounds are decked with boughs—the nearest approach now to 
pastoral sentiment in England. The whole affair, indeed, has a 
very business-like aspect. Listen to the conversation of the 
groups of holiday-makers, and it is mostly of a serious cast— 
of markets and prices among the men, of family casualties and 
scandal among the women. Now and then, the children appear a 
little exhilarated by the apparition of Mr. Merryman, or the con- 
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versation of Mr. Punch. As the afternoon wears on, it may be 
expected that the mirth will become fast and furious. The 
contrary is generally the case. The men are besotted: the 
women weary, and anxious to return home: and, probably, in 
low life as well as in high life, a day's pleasure is one of the 
most truly wearisome in the year. 

If we may trust to books, such matters were managed better 
in days of yore. Towns and villages were isolated from the 
capital, and from one another, by the badness or non-existence of 
roads: and the squire and lord of the manor was really a poten- 
tate in his own district, and, like other magnates, held his courts 
and levées. The fair was one of his annual ceremonies, and he 
or his family would no more have absented themselves from such 
gatherings, than from the family pew on Sundays. We cannot 
revert to the days of the Bracebridges and de Coverleys, but we 
may well doubt whether, if we have gained in wisdom, we have 
not lost something in social happiness. Certainly the isolation 
of classes from each other has increased with the facility of loco- 
motion, and the wealthy now generally present themselves to 
their humbler neighbours under the grave aspect of founders of 
schools and restorers of churches, instead of partakers in their 
mirth and relaxations. He who shall devise a form of popular 
amusement attractive to every grade of society, will merit a civic 
wreath, as well as he who leads forth a colony, or opens new 
avenues to labour. 

So many obstacles present themselves to this most desiderated 
discovery, that we have not the vanity even to suggest either an 
outline of it, or the direction in which it may, perhaps, be 
found. Our immediate object is, rather to survey briefly what 
has been the aspect of popular amusements in various nations, 
and at different epochs of the world, and to consider their influ- 
ence on the character and culture of those who devised or 
delighted in them. From the results of an historical survey 
some general hints may, perchance, be derived. Of written and 
monumental records there is no scarcity. The recreations of 
Assyria and Egypt are graven on stone, or traced on papyrus: 
those of Greece and Rome are described by the sculptor's chisel 
and the artist’s pencil, in sonorous verse and in measured prose. 
The manuscripts of the Middle Ages exhibit, in quaint forms and 
bright colours, the sports of the people; and, since printing 
became common, the lighter literature of the press abounds with 
details of whatsoever has been the business of the idle, or has light- 
ened the toils of the busy. But it seems never to have occurred 
to any one, that popular amusements have an ethical as well as 
an historical or antiquarian aspect, and are an index of the 
national mind, almost if not quite as instructive as the records of 
war, diplomacy, or legislation. 
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The amusements of the people in early stages of civilization 
are naturally martial in their character, and are mostly reflexions 
of war and the chase. The effeminate Lydians are said to have 
been the inventors of sedentary games; but the monuments of 
Egypt and Assyria attest the active energies of their inhabitants. 
It has been too hastily assumed that common life wore a melan- 
choly aspect among the Egyptians; and their oppressive ritual 
and sovereign priesthood have the credit of rendering them 
spiritless and sad. But the insight which their sculptures afford 
into their interior life, acquits both the people and its rulers from 
this imputation. They had, it is true, no theatre like the Greeks, 
and no circus like the Romans: and their religious festivals were 
not diversified like the Olympian and Pythian games by exhibi- 
tions of strength and skill. ‘The life of the people, however, was 
far from being monotonous. In the grottoes of Benihassan, on 
which the sports and pastimes of Egypt are so vividly depicted, 
we find not only representations of martial exercises, but also 
games carried on by men and women, evidently intended for 
the amusement of spectators. ‘There are jugglers, often females, 
playing with balls, sometimes as many as six at once, and 
engaged in gymnastical exercises, that evince a wonderful control 
and suppleness of limbs. Many of the contortions exhibited a 
few years since by the Arabs at the London theatres, were practised 
by these Coptic tumblers. In these feats, the women are dressed. 
in tight pantaloons. The flinging the jereed, in which the 
Saracens were so expert, was an Egyptian pastime; but with 
this difference, that at Granada and Bagdad it was performed on 
horseback, whereas in Egypt it was performed in boats impelled 
by strong rowers. The Thames in the sixteenth century exhibited 
a similar spectacle, and the London ’prentices often disturbed the 
equanimity of sober citizens by hurling or thrusting blunt 
javelins against their stately barges. Professor Anderson might 
have met with his match in Egypt, where the jugglers were as 
adroit as the wizards; and no Neapolitan at the present day 
plays the game of mora with more eagerness or livelier gesticula- 
tions than the Egyptians played at even and odd. Dice are at 
least four thousand years old, since they have been found 
marked in the modern manner at Thebes; and drafts coloured 
green and yellow, and arranged in lines along a board, are repre- 
sented at Benihassan. It would seem that the two latter games 
were favourites with the Egyptian clergy, owing doubtless to the 
tranquil and meditative turn of mind required for such pastimes, 
The recreations of Thebes and Memphis did not, like the Grecian 
panegyries, elevate or refine the taste of the people ; but neither 
do they imply either melancholy or indolence in either exhibitors 
or spectators. If we are to judge of their disposition by their 
sculptures, we can hardly believe in the existence of a cheerful 
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Assyrian. Those aquiline countenances seem to defy risus 
jocosque. We can imagine the Sphynx relaxing into a smile, 
and even Memnon laughing on such particular occasions as the 
Feast of Lamps, when all Egypt was on the river, and as bousy 
as a piper. ‘There was indeed an essential difference in the lands 
of Cham and Ninus. In the Nile valley, fringed on each side by 
a desert, the population was close packed in towns, and the wits 
of men were sharpened by constant attrition with one another. 
Provision was also plentiful ; since the Egyptians generally were 
vegetarians, and leguminous plants grew rapidly in the teeming 
mud of Nilus. Neighbourhood and abundance incline people to 
recreation, and even the numerous festivals of the calendar were 
antidotes to sadness. Whereas the Assyrian was little more 
advanced in civilization than the pastoral races which still occupy 
upper Asia. Even his cities, although notorious for licence and 
the coarse ostentation of wealth, reflected the image of a nomade 
encampment. Vast parks were inclosed within the walls of 
Babylon, and sheep and oxen grazed in multitudes in the heart 
of Nineveh. Beyond their precincts, except in that Mesopotamian 
district called the garden of Chaldea, enormous and arid plains 
stretched on every side, and since vegetation extended but a little 
beyond the banks of the Euphrates, population was scanty, and 
it was often a day’s journey from one village to another. The 
character of the people corresponded to that of their land. Both 
the Hebrew and Greek writers agree in describing them as a fierce, 
grave, and violent race; with faces like an eagle's, with hair like 
lions, terrible as archers, wasteful as locusts, and more to be 
dreaded than the wolf or the hyena. Their sculptures represent 
them as rending the lion and the bear, and surrounded by the 
symbolisms of a race conversant with the hardy life of shepherds 
—bronzed by the morning frost and the noonday sun, tense in 
fibre, eager of eye, with sinewy chests and dilated nostrils, 
scenting the battle from afar. It is not among such a nation 
that we should seek for popular amusements. On the eastern 
verge of Asia, we come upon a people whom travellers have not 
unfrequently, although inaccurately, compared to the Egyptians. 
The Chinese resemble the inhabitants of the Nile valley, in the 
burdensome character of their ceremonies, and in the sluggish 
permanence of their customs. It requires an effort of the imagi- 
nation to picture to ourselves a youthful Chinese. From his 
cradle and swaddling-clothes, he is the slave of prescription. 
The spontaneous impulses of his childhood are repressed by 
education, and the recreations of his manhood are grave, solemn, 
and ungenial. No feeling of the beautiful is apparent in any of 
his pursuits or productions ; he paints, designs, and carves as his 
forefathers did centuries ago; his demeanour and ordinary speech 
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are regulated by strict laws; and what is not written in the 
books of the wise, is not permitted to be done or said without a 
serious breach of law and decorum. There is indeed a certain 
impressive grandeur in many of his festivals, in his prayers at the 
tomb of his ancestors, his ever-burning lamps, and his reverence 
for what his teachers have prescribed or time has hallowed. But 
China is not the land of cheerfulness: even its amusements bear 
a weighty and a serious brow; and the land presents the aspect 
which the Greeks attributed to their Hades—a land where all 
things always seem the same—and where the sports and exercises 
of youth afford no pleasure, and admit of no variety. Through- 
out Asia indeed an air of melancholy prevails, which is not 
wholly attributable to the civil or spiritual despotism of its rulers 
and its castes. Man in those regions is a weed; he is dwarfed 
by the colossal scale on which nature works: his religions are 
ancient, monumental, elaborate, and cruel; his philosophy is 
ascetic and contemplative; and his recreations partake of the 
earnest and sombre genius of his creeds, traditions, and 
institutions. 

It is from the inventive and practical sons of Hellas that we 
must seek for the true theory and example of popular amuse- 
ments. The Greeks were the first to announce the law of educa- 
tion—that it should consist in nearly equal proportion of the 
arts which elevate the mind and the exercises which strengthen 
the body. The combination of the musical with the gymnastic 
was first displayed in the public games of Greece, and was re- 
peated in the daily life of every Grecian commonwealth. So 
salient a feature was this of Hellenic manners, that we find Paul 
of Tarsus drawing from the race-course one of his liveliest and 
most expressive illustrations, and Plato preluding so many of his 
dialogues with references to the palestra, the stadium, and the 
oe that accompanied the festivals of Pallas, Apollo, and 

eres. “All pastimes,” says Roger Ascham, “ generally, which 
be joyned with labour and in open place, and on the day-lighte, 
be not only comelie and decent, but verie necessarie for a courtly 
gentleman ;” and the Greeks, although they admitted a certain 
coarseness of speech and action, which the greater decency or 
the better regulated hypocrisy of modern life prohibits, were, in 
comparison with other contemporary nations, a race of “ courtly 
gentlemen.” It was deemed discreditable for anyone above the 
condition of a slave or a barbarian, to be unable to express him- 
self in society or in public with freedom and ease upon any topic 
of discussion: he was deemed awkward and ill-trained who could 
not add to the conviviality of the table by song or recitation ; and 
it needed all the fame and ingenuity of Themistocles to excuse 
himself for his inability to play on the flute. It was considered 
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unbeseeming a citizen to be inexpert in any warlike or manly 
accomplishment, and the Greek admiration for physical beauty 
rendered indispensable the exercises that develope the muscles, 
or give precision to the eye and the hand. The instincts of the 
people were nurtured by the habits of their daily life. It was for 
women to be sedentary, because, according to the erroneous 
notions of her master, she was a slave. But an indolent or 
invalid man was a prodigy and a laughing-stock; and some of 
Plato's keenest satire is pointed against the self-indulgence of 
the sophists who sat by the stove and lapped themselves in cloaks 
and blankets. The ceremonials of the Christian Church have, 
in all ages, commanded the applause of the artist and attracted 
the admiration of the vulgar. But the most gorgeous festivals 
of the Roman and Byzantine priesthood are ignoble beside the 
Olympic Games or the Greek Panegyries of Athens and Delos. 
In the one the symbolisms of religion affect the faith or imagi- 
nation only of the spectators, who gazed, a profane herd, upon 
the drama of the sanctuary, but were not permitted to take part 
in the performance. The worship of the Greeks was of a more 
eatholic and ennobling kind. No free man was excluded from 
the contests of the arena: the cost of the chariot race, indeed, 
restricted its full enjoyment to the wealthy, but, at least in the 
earlier and better days, the manly exercises of the Pentathlon 
were open to the young, the vigorous, and the handsome. God- 
like and heroic men were esteemed the best exponents of the 
bounty and providence of the gods; and Apollo was venerated 
not only as the giver of light and health, but also as the model 
of manly strength and grace. It was a decline both in art and 
in national feeling, when the boxers and wrestlers became merely 
professional artists, trained and dicted like our tumblers and 
prize-fighters to feats of agility and strength, and sacrificing the 
music, 7.¢. the intellectual portion of their abilities, to the gym- 
nastic or physical. The Crotoniate Milo, whose stalwart arms 
could rive an oak, or whose brawny shoulders could carry off an 
ox, was deeply versed in the science of Pythagoras, and was 
applauded by the spectators as the mortal representative of the 
beautiful sons of Leda. The religion of the Greeks carefully 
watched over three principal objects of petition in the prayers 
of the church; nor was its care limited to verbal petition, or 
were the worshippers contented with periodical acknowledgment 
that the well-being of man consists in a judicious regulation of 
“mind, body, and estate.” The mind was cared for by the com- 
bination of intellectual with gymnastic exhibitions; and the 
audience at Elis or Corinth expected with as much eagerness the 
song in honour of the conqueror, as the feats which obtained for 
him the laurel or parsley coronal. The body was regarded as 
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well by the exercises which fostered its vigour, grace, and 
suppleness, as by the temperance in all things which whoso- 
ever contended for the prize must observe. And the estate was 
also an object of solicitude, since temperance and hardihood 
are incompatible with luxury and sloth. We may affect to 
smile or sigh at the shallowness or incongruity of the creed of 
Greece, but we must blush at the practice of the worshippers of 
Zeus and Athéne. It is needless to expatiate on the artistic 
genius of the Greeks further than to note its intimate connexion 
with the manly character of the people. The town of Sicyon was 
probably not more extensive than the least of the provincial 
capitals of England, yet it contained, if we may credit Pausanias, 
more master-pieces of art than at this moment can be found in 
all London, The models of the artist were not far to seek. The 
streets, the market-place, and the gymnasium afforded them; 
and the long conservation of physical beauty, which survived the 
extinction of freedom, is to be ascribed to the passion of the 
Greeks for gymnastic discipline. The traces of this passion are 
visible in the latest ages of Hellenic literature. Lucian, Plutarch, 
and Dion Chrysostom dwell on the vigour and beauty of the race 
in their time, and generally couple their commendations of 
natural graces with allusions to the training schools or the public 
games. The noblest of the Greek writers, indeed, deplore the 
comparative decline of their countrymen in physical qualities, 
and ascribe the inferiority of their contemporaries to departure 
from the hardy habits of their forefathers. Aristophanes con- 
trasts the curled darlings of his time with the big, brawny men 
who fought with the Persians at Salamis and Platwa; and 
Demosthenes taunts his hearers with their reluctance to serve 
their country in the fleet or the phalanx. The ancient spirit, 
however, did not wholly die, until the Hellenic race itself expired 
under the lazy and oppressive despotism of the Byzantine Cesars, 
The games of the hippodrome were no substitute for the peri- 
odical festivals at Elis and the Isthmus. ‘The charioteers of the 
green and blue factions were hirelings; the body-guards of Jus- 
tinian and Alexius were recruited in Britain and the Rhine-land, 
and the flower of Grecian life drooped and dwindled in the 
unwholesome atmosphere of the bar and the church. 

In the national amusements the gymnastic elements prepon- 
derated, and the proportion is just, smce it is not desirable that 
many men should devote themselves to literature, while it imports 
the general good that every member of the community should, 
unless physically disabled, be active, healthy, and brave. For 
the musical or intellectual element the Greeks thought that 
they had provided abundantly by the Dionysiac festivals; and 
assuredly the Drama has never assumed a more august and im- 
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posing form than it presented yearly at Athens. We are not 
insensible to the ampler and nobler dimensions of the Romantic 
Drama as compared with the Classical, nor disinclined to admit 
that in Shakespeare's and Calderon’s plays a more profoundly 
religious, or rather a more profoundly humane, element exists 
than is to be found in the Oresteia or the Antigone. Viewed, 
however, in the light of popular amusements, the palm must be 
awarded to the Greek Drama. The scrupulousness or supersti- 
tion of the Church has unfortunately, divorced the Theatre from 
the ritual or the dogmas of religion; or when they have occa- 
sionally entered into co-partnership, as in the instances of 
Calderon’s Autos and Racine’s scriptural tragedies, the union has 
been brief and unfavourable to the more popular objects of the 
drama. The hostility of the Church to the Theatre commenced 
with the just repugnance of all wise and good men to the atro- 
cities of the Roman stage. The coarseness and licence in which 
Aristophanes occasionally indulges would have appeared faint 
and feeble to a Roman inured to the representations at the 
Megalesian and Floral Games; and if the libels of Procopius 
contain any admixture of truth, the impurities of Rome were far 
surpassed by those of Constantinople. The antagonism of the 
Church to the Theatre was accordingly just in its origin, but it 
~ has been prejudicial eqnally to dramatic art and to popular 
recreation. At the Dionysiac festivals of Greece they went 
hand in hand—art was ennobled, recreation acquired an ethical 
importance, and the creed of the people was presented under the 
attractive forms of solemn and purifying emotions. ' In the fables 
of CEdipus, Electra, and Antigone the presence of a spiritual 
power, righting the secret wrongs, appalling the guilty, and justi- 
fying the innocent, was made manifest, nor could any attentive 
and thoughtful spectator depart from the representation of Pro- 
metheus without a conviction that the sacrifice of suffering is 
not less acceptable to the gods than the sacrifice of action. The 
Attic Drama was indeed the most superb and solemn liturgy of 
the Hellenic religion. The Greeks thus realised in their practice 
nearly every condition involved in the theory of popular amuse- 
ments. They provided for the intellectual and physical im- 
provement of the people both locally and nationally. Their 
great panegyries were common to all who were not barbarians— 
a.¢., to all who traced their ancestry from Pelops, Ion, and the 
Heracleids, or who, though of foreign extraction, were admitted 
—a rare privilege—for some signal service into the family of 
Hellas; and their local institutions catered for the health, 
instruction, and cheerfulness of the several communities. The 
civilisation of Christendom has, in some respects, advanced 
beyond that of the Hellenic race. ‘It has improved, though it is 
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still very, far from ,pprehending, the proper relations, and, posi- 
tion of women ;,,it has, generally abolished slayery, although the 
change from, myriads of slayes, to myriads, of paupers ig a. brief 
step only.in. the, right. direction, and jis. at. lamentable- variance 
with the doctrines of, a; religion, professing to regard all men as 
brethren and wealth as dross. It has established munificent 
public charities;, which. were known in a rude form only, to 
antiquity, and embraced free-men alone; and if it has not ex- 
tirpated, it; has, ceased to countenance openly such anomalous 
vices, ag disgraced even thé best ages of Greece and.Rome. , But 
the parallel must here break off. _No Christian state has hitherto 
desired or effected a system, of public education. worthy to be 
put in the seale with that of Greece. , We have yet much to learn 
from both the Dorian and Ionian races in the art of rendering the 
masses intelligent, healthy, and alert, 

The virtues of the Romans, which elicited the applause of the 
most ethical of historians, were civil and political rather than 
intellectual. Polybius, who had beheld the arts and refinements 
of Greece unimpaired by conquest and unvitiated by. neglect, pre- 
ferred to them, the hardy, Roman qualities of legislation and 
government. The most accomplished of, the Latin poets agreed 
with the grave historian in this estimate of his countrymen, and 
bade them leaye to others the sculptor’s and the painter's art, - 
and devote themselyes to law, administration, and agriculture. 
In whatsoever related to art and education, indeed, Rome, as 
compared with Greece, or even Etruria, was rude and uninven- 
tive, and even on.its colossal roads and aqueducts is impressed 
the. stamp of material energy more than of grace or contrivance. 
The popular. amusements, of Rome reflected the practical genius 
of its people. They were symbolic.of war and agriculture. The 
games of the circus mimicked the strife of the battlefield: and the 
vernal and autumnal festivals. represented by their altars of sod 
and their garlands of flowers the simple thanksgivings of the 
tillers of the soil., Even from the earliest times an ethical, and 
not an artistic spirit, is visible in their recreations, and in the 
seasons of relaxation they indulged in mementos of the preca- 
riousness of life. Of all,/Roman exhibitions, the secular games 
were, both from their occasion and their ceremonial, the most 
suggestive of sad and sober thoughts, They were. celebrated, in 
compliance with a cyclical computation of the Etruscans, once 
only in a hundred or a hundred,and ten years; the ambition or _ 
policy of the Cesars, indeed, sometimes abridged the regularterm: — 
but even a jubilee, occurring, once only im fifty years, is well 
adapted to inspire the spectators with solemn. reflections., The 
usual interval, however, between the secular games exceeded the 
ordinary term of life; and as none.of, the spectators had already 
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seen them, none could flatter themselves with the hope of be- 
holding them again. The sacrifices were performed during three 
nights op the banks of the Tiber ; the darkness was dispelled by 
innumerable lamps and torches, and the proper silence of the hour 
was broken by music and dancing. Heralds, some days before 
the solemnity commenced, invited the citizens to spectacle 
which no one had ever beheld, and none would behold again. 
The fruits of the earth were offered to the Destinies, and a 
chorus of twenty-seven youths and as many virgins of noble 
families, whose parents were both alive, implored, in appropriate 
hymns, the gods in favour of the present, and for the hope of the 
rising generation. A more striking contrast can hardly be con- 
ceived than that which this grave religious spectacle presents to 
the daylight cheerfulness and redundant life of an Olympic 
Festival. It was difficult, indeed, to make the senate or people 
of Rome laugh at anything short of buffoonery; or to rouse 
their emotions by anything short of blows and bloodshed. They 
would hurry out of the theatre from the woes of Atreus or the 
delicate wit of the Adelphi, on the first call of the “ elephants” 
or “rope-dancers” in the streets; and Ennius then, like Shake- 
speare now, was unpalatable to the benches, unless armies swept 
across the stage, and the wardrobe blazed with purple and gold. And 
hitherto we have noticed the least noxious of Roman spectacles. 
Tt was a virtuous age when a few elephants driven by slaves 
across the arena contented the people; it was a moderate one 
when a few pairs of gladiators sufficed for the consular or pre- 
torian games. Lord Bacon has pronounced that—‘ the triumph 
amongst the Romans was not pageants or gaudery, but one of 
the wisest and noblest institutions that ever was; for it contained 
three things—honour to the general, riches to the treasury out of 
the spoils, and donatives to the army.” The triumph, however, 
with all deference to so high an authority, we believe to have 
been one of the effectivé causes in producing that hardness of 
heart which marked all the dealings of Rome with the conquered 
and the slave. It inured the people to regard with callousness 
or exultation private sufferings and public mutations. Kings 
bound in chains and nobles in links of iron, and afterwards 
doomed to a swift or lingering death in the Mamertine dungeon 
or the solitary ergastulum, were spectacles engendering pride 
and cruelty, and affording no compensation by their ethical or 
artistic suggestions. The corollary of the triumph was the 
combat of wild beasts and gladiators. Both the brute and the 
human nature were the captives of the bow and spear; and the 
victor conceived that he had gained the right to torture and 
destroy either of them for his own good pleasure. In the last 
century of the Commonwealth, and under all the worse emperors, 
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the popular amusements of the Romans may be summed up 
under the two heads of cruelty and licentiousness. At the more 
cheerful spectacles no modest woman could be present, although 
few Roman matrons and maidens were absent from them; from 
the graver spectacles no one could depart without sickness of 
heart, or with hearts deadened and indurated, and lapsed below 
all depths of pity or terror. 

The drama can hardly be reckoned among the popular amuse- 
ments of the Romans. National subjects for theatrical repre- 
sentation they had none; party politics were too acrimonious 
among them for the stories of Coriolanus or Manlius to be safe 
or attractive. The deeds of the house of Tarquin, however well 
suited to the tragic muse, reminded them at once of their super- 
stitious hatred of the kingly name, and of the humble origin of 
the Commonwealth. The formality of domestic life and manners 
left hardly any scope or margin for comedy, and grave senators 
ill-brooked jests and intrigues at the expense of their haughty 
Portias and A‘milias. Their comedy was accordingly a servile 
copy of the later comedy of the Greeks, both in its plots, 
manners, and dramatis persone. But- of Greek manners, the 
Roman populace knew about as much as Rotherhithe knows of 
Belgravia ; and the refined wit of Terence was as unintelligible 
to Caius of the suburra, as the School for Scandal would be to 
the frequenters of the Victoria Theatre. We need not expatiate 
on an amusement which, being patronized only in the saloons 
of the Scipios, has no claim to the adjunct “popular.” The 
Italians, however, though their dramatic literature has in all 
periods been about the most scantily appointed in Europe, were 
nevertheless a highly dramatic race. Their quick emotions 
express themselves in ready and ingenious pantomime, and the 
native farce was the lineal ancestor of the burlesques which, 
from the Alps to the extremity of the peninsula, are still a 
source of the keenest enjoyment to the vulgar. Latin literature 
has sustained no heavier loss than that of the Fabule Atellane. 
They were of a higher order than the mimes or farces; were 
regular compositions, divided into five acts, marked by refined 
humour, and acted by free-born citizens. Had a single specimen 
of these native comedies been preserved, we might perhaps have 
rated Roman comedy higher. But equally as respected its political 
development and its popular recreations, it was the misfortune 
of the Romans to be crushed and corrupted by the weight and 
rapidity of their conquests. A martial and agricultural race, 
hardy, coarse, and uncivilized, was suddenly enriched by the 
treasures of Greece, Asia, and Gaul. Licence and enjoyment 
immediately succeeded to frugal severity of life; and the Romans, 
too impatient to cultivate their native arts, purchased wholesale 
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the ready-made stock of the more adyanced,.and ingenious 
Greeks. Noise, glare, and prodigal .expenditure,,were at once 
the bane of the Roman theatre, and. its; literature. ., Poets and 
actors cannot always be found; but. the artificer and the -uphol- 
sterer are always to be hired, and in the pantomime they found 
ample room for their costly and, eccentric devices. . A numerous 
and idle population, for whom the theatre was provided gratis, 
demanded houses,toc spacious for the human voice, or by their 
rude clamours drowned the recitation of the actors. But the pan- 
tomime appealing to. the eye alone, and admitting of sumptuous 
decoration, entranced thousands of. spectators, and the most 
popular of Roman dramati¢ entertainments dispensed with the 
play-wright altogether. Of the three favourite public recreations 
of the Romans, the, Triumph, the Spectacles, and the, Theatre, 
not one promoted the refinement of the people, or tended to the 
encouragement of the artist... The passion,for boxers, fencers, 
and wild beasts survived the republic and exhausted the treasures 
of the empire. The most politic and virtuous of the Cesars 
repressed the fury of the people for such exhibitions; but the 
example of Trajan and the Antonines was disregarded by Com- 
modus and Caracalla, and when the capital of the empire was 
transplanted to the shores of the Bosporus, the enormities of 
the pantomime and the race-course migrated also from the Colos- 
seum to the Hippodrome. ; 

That we may not be supposed to have exaggerated the scale of 
the public amusements of Rome, or their demoralizing effects on 
the spectators, we add the following brief, sketches, of three re- 
markable spectacles at eras very distant from one another—two 
of which were exhibited in the Plain of Mars, and the third in 
the circus at Constantinople. 

1. In the 700th year of the, city, the popularity of Cneius 
Pompeius was on the wane, and he laboured ;to revive it by 
the magnificence of his exhibitions. . Hitherto the , Roman 
theatres had been built. of wood; and, were ;removed. after the 
spectacles had terminated. Now a theatre ,was, constructed of 
stone and designed for permanence. Forty thousand persons, 
no small portion of the resident population of the city, were 
accommodated within its walls: and it, was, decorated ;with such 
a profusion of gold, marble, and gems,,ag had never. yet been 
witnessed out of Alexandria or Babylon, when “Egypt with 
Assyria strove in, luxury.” The consecration, of, this theatre 
which, as a pretext for its permanence was dedicated to. Venus 
Victrix, was celebrated with music, chariot, races, and all the 
games of the palestra.., During fiye successive days, five hundred 
lions were hunted,,and slaughtered in the. arena. . Eighteen 
elephants were made jto fight with trained, bands, of gladiators: 
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‘and thé cries and agonies of ‘thesé' noble and sagacious animals 
inspired even the brutalized crowd with pity and disgust. Stage 
plays were ‘combined with ‘these grosser spectacles: but ‘the 
verses of Pacuvius and Ennius were imperfectly heard amid the 
din'and tumult of such ati assémbly, and the games broke up 
amid general murmurs at’ the inefficiency of the display, and the 
exhibitor’s bad taste. 

2.‘'Three centuries had elapsed; andthe extravagances of the 
arena had ‘kept ‘pace with the ‘corruption of ‘the times’ and ‘the 
prodigality of the Cesars, when Carinus surpassed ‘all his pre- 
decessors by thé pomp with which he celebrated the Roman 
games.’ They had been ‘established by the founder of the city, 
and; with few interruptions, were exhibited annually during a 
period of nearly one thousand years.’ On ‘this occasion they 
were displayed in the‘amphitheatre of Titus, which has obtained 
and‘ so-~well' deserves the epithet of Colossal. Into the huge 
ellipse: of’ this ‘vast concave, sixty-four vomitories poured forth 
an immense multitude, without trouble or confusion. The slopes 
of the'interior were filled and surrounded by sixty or eighty rows 
of marble seats, covered with cushions, and capable of con- 
taining’ above fourscore’ thousand’ spectators. The senatorial, 
equestrian, and plebeian orders—these empty distinctions were 
retained even under the equality of despotism—each occupied ‘its 
peculiar station; and in the centre, a golden canopy, and ‘the 
glittering cuirasses of the body-guard, marked out the imperial 
box. The spectators were protected from ‘the sun and rai by 
purple awnings, occasionally drawn over their heads. Fountains 
cooled ‘and aromatics impregnated the air with grateful odours: 
andthe stagé itself was strewn with parti-coloured sand, arranged 
in devices, like the pattern of a carpet. The scenery and me- 
chanism of the drama corresponded to the luxury of the theatre. 
The' stage itself was shifted according’ to the exigencies of the 
performance. At one moment, it presented a vast lake covered 
with armed vessels, and replenished with the monsters of the 
deep ; at another, the spectators beheld the garden of the Hespe- 
rides, or the rocks and caverns of Thrace. The appointments of 
the cireus were not less sumptuous. The wild beasts were sur- 
rounded by a sylvan scene. A forest of large trees, torn up by 
the roots, was transplanted into the midst of the arena. ‘This 
umbrageous space was immediately filled with a thousand 
ostriches, a thousand stags, a thousand fallow-deer, and ‘a thou- 
sand’ wild’ boars, all of which were indisctiminately slaughtered 
before evening. On the following day, a hundred lions, a hun- 
dred '‘lionesses, two hundred leopards, and three hundred wild 
boars, ‘were massacred ; and, amid such profusion, we may credit 
the statement of a contemporary poet, that the nets designed as 
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a defence against the wild beasts were of gold wire, that the 
porticoes were gilded, and the balustrades which divided the 
rows of spectators studded with a mosaic of precious stones. 
It is needless to comment upon the splendour and barbarism 
of such popular amusements. 

8. But these were trivial and even harmless follies compared 
with the factions and frenzy of the Byzantine hippodrome. It 
is not easy to decide whether the capital of the Eastern Empire 
suffered more from the feuds of the Church or of the circus. The 
election of a bishop or a patriarch was not seldom accompanied 
with bloodshed ; and the factions of the charioteers on more than 
one occasion suspended the actions of government, and shook 
the imperial throne. The lively fancy of the Greeks, so alert in 
splitting hairs in the sublimest mysteries of religion, was equally 
active in ascribing symbolic meanings to the colours worn on the 
race-course. The white was supposed to be typical of ‘the snows 
of winter, the red of the summer dog-star, the green of the ver- 
dure of spring, and the blue or azure of the mingled tints of 
autumn. Omens were drawn from their respective victories ; 
and the betters on a favourite colour conceived that, on the issue 
of their wager depended, not only money and estates, but also a 
plentiful harvest, or a prosperous navigation. Twenty-five heats 
were run in the same day; and, as each faction furnished one 
chariot for every course, one hundred chariots in the same day 
started for the goal. It would have been happy for the State, if 
the contests had:been limited to the circus. But political passions 
were infused into popular amusement, and the greens and blues 
alternately enjoyed and abused the pleasures of victory. Families 
were split into opposite factions: quarters of the city dis- 
tracted by irreconcileable feuds: the Ceesars themselves took part 
with one or the other livery ; and lust, rapine, and murder ranged, 
unreproved and unchecked, under the sway of favourite cha- 
rioteers. ‘Their occasional union was even more fatal to public 
order than their ordinary division: and, at one crisis of these 
Saturnalia, the royal galleys were moored at the garden gate of the 
Blachernal palace, ready to convey the trembling emperor and 
his household to some safe and distant retreat. From the capital 
this pestilence was diffused into the provinces and cities of the 
East: Antioch and Alexandria were torn by the factions of the 
race-course:: and the excesses and extravagances of an idle and 
useless recreation that wasted the strength and treasures of the 
empire, may fairly be enumerated among the causes of its 
decrepitude and decline. 

Whatever may have been the doctrinal influence of Christianity 
upon the vices and follies of a superannuated fabric of society, 
its higher and more severe morality cannot be questioned. Even 
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the selfish interests of mankind were enlisted in favour of a creed. 
which promoted the household virtues and family union, and re- 
strained crimes of such flagrant dye as convulsed the later days of 
the Pagan world. The fathers of the Church have often been cen- 
sured for the intolerant zeal of their attacks.on art and the theatre: 
but to understand and excuse them, it is only necessary for us to 
contemplate what dramatic exhibitions had become. Even the fore- 
going sketches of the licence of the Roman amphitheatre and the 
Byzantine race-course will suffice to justify Chrysostom or 
Tertullian’s indignation at the spectacles, and to accept even the 
aid of bigotry against a moral pestilence so deeply rooted and so 
widely diffused. The strong virtues of the barbarians in time 
seconded the reclamations of the Church: and, although the amuse- 
ments of Christendom are not unstained by cruelty and licence, 
they have never, in the worst epochs, approached the excesses of 
either capital of the Roman empire. 

Our route would be too devious were we to trace the various 
popular amusements of Europe, after it was broken up into 
communities, each displaying its several character. We must 
content ourselves with arranging, under a few distinct heads, 
the recreations which expressed the pleasures or the passions 
of the people. For centuries after its emancipation from 
the yoke of Rome the normal condition of Europe was one 
of war and isolation. There was little intercourse between 
its kingdoms ; there were few diplomatic transactions between 
its crowns; the sea was insecure; the great roads which Rome 
had drawn from every province of its empire to the Milliarium 
in the forum were neglected, or broken up: and each petty 
state was at leisure to mature and develop its own institutions 
and amusements. Between the cities and the country a marked 
distinction had grown up. The recreations of the nobles were 
the chase and the tournament: those of the citizens, the pro- 
cessions and symbolisms of the guilds. The one naturally 
displayed the image of war: the other exhibited the works 
and benefits of industry and peace. As an example of these 
general characteristics, we will dwell for an instant upon the 
opposite amusements of the Spaniards and the Flemings, as 
respectively the exponents of nations great in arms and thrifty 
and splendid in peace. 

The Spaniards were in many of their predilections genuine 
disciples of Rome. They hated commerce, and willingly resigned 
retail and mechanical trades into:the hands of Moriscoes, Germans, 
or French, or any strangers who had:settled among them—much 
as the Romans left their shops and warehouses'to Greek or Syrian 
freedmen and slaves. The love of idleness was accompanied 
with'a passion for amusement, and the recreations of the Spa- 
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niards were fierce, sombre, and gorgeous in their, character, , For 
the splendour of their, tournaments, we need, only refer, to their 
ballad literature ; for the savage licence of the bull-fight to every 
book of travels in the peninsula; and for the sumptuousness of 
their theatrical decorations to the records of their drama and even 
the stage-directions of their plays. , It was in vain for the Cortes 
to express, as they did as,early as 1555, their disapprobation of 
the bull-fights. The zest for them was too, deeply seated in the 
temper of: the people. It was useless for the treasurers of the 
royal household to remonstrate against the profusion, of, the 
Theatre Royal; the nobles demanded and the king sanctioned the 
outlay. With the attachment. to habit, and, the aversion from 
change that still mark /the Spanish people, the tournament lin- 
gered among them long after. it became an empty and unmeaning 
spectacle in the rest.of Europe. ‘‘ The Spaniard of 1840,” writes 
George Borrow, ‘is the Spaniard of four centuries ago ;” he still 
delights to charge the bull with his lance, and drive him down 
the narrow mountain track to the river; he.is a tamer of horses; 
a believer in wizards ;,,.a sworn foe. to Jews and Moors and 
labour; his repose cannot be. too profound, his paroxysms of 
recreation and enjoyment too fervid or fierce. 

HisFlemishand Dutch subjects presented equally in their occupa- 
tions and amusements the most complete, contrast to the Spaniard. 
The; wealthy, and; comfortable..burghers. of, Antwerp, Ghent, 
Bruges, and Leyden, had small delight in war or, the chase, in tor- 
turing’ beasts, or in the savour of roasted. heretics, . Their delight 
was ito see, on occasions of ceremony .or, rejoicing, oxen roasted 
whole in the market-place,, wine, gushing from the, pipes, of the 
fountains, men,climbing high poles and women, running races for 
prizes, and festive lanterns burning at night, on the belfries of 
their cities., The rhetorical, guilds of the;Flemings were,als9 in 
marked contrast tothe dramatic entertainments of the Spaniards. 
The fancy of the poet,and, the stores of classic or romantic story 
were ransacked, for the uses of the theatres of Madrid and Seyille ; 
and, with the.exception of moveable scenery, they, lacked little of 
the pomp and, splendour of Parisian or London playhouses,, The 
imagination of the, Netherlanders was; more. easily,, contented, 
or of more. practical kind; Their, spectacles embodied, in 
sensible-imagery, wise saws and pregnant, maxims, and reflected 
the household and commercial virtues that render their posgessors 
easy; in 'person.and in circumstances. ;A; high day at Madrid, in 
the reign of Philip, IV..was in all essential, respects the image of 
a high day in, the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, The nobles, 
‘mounted jon, Arabian barbs, carried ,an estate on their backs 
invested in. silks, gems, and, costly, armour,,and paraded, their 
finery; before ,the; dark eyes, hardly concealed, by), the. lattices 
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brothers; and husbands’ devised’ ‘and demanded: ‘The Flemings 
visited ‘oné ‘another’ on gala-days, ‘dressed ‘in ‘cumbrous velvets 
and ‘stiff brocadés, and were solemuly drawn in’ antiqueand richly 
adorned toaches, displaying on then! panels ‘the ‘strangest alle- 
gorical emblems ‘of' peace, plenty, and thrift. The fortunes and 
character of thé nations were reflected! in these their popular 
amusements. |’ The ‘Netherlanders’ grew and remained rich; the 
Spaniards became, and have remained poor unto this day. The 
mines of the Indies poured their wealth eventually into’ the lapsof 
the Flemings and the’ Hollanders ; sin¢e Antwerp and Rotterdam 
supplied Seville and Barcelona with the wares which the Spaniard 
deemed it beneath his dignity to manufacture; or even to vend when 
imported.’ “More business,” says «shrewd Venetian envoy, “isdone 
in Antwerp in a month than ‘at Cadiz or Barcelona in two years.” 

We must ‘afford space for one more glimpse at the recreations 
of Southern Europe before turning to the popular amusements 
of our own land. Florence, we ‘are told by the chroniclers, 
Malespini and Villani, was, towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, eminently prosperous and happy. The city abounded 
in mirth and festivity: jugglers, buffoons, and mountebanks 
poured in from all the Italian’ states to ‘share the bounty of 
its princely merchants, who, although generally plain and frugal 
in their private life and households, were sumptuous and. hos- 
pitable in their public entertainments. Easter was an especial 
season for revelry. The wealthier Florentines then kept open 
house, and welcomed multitudes of poets, musicians, dancers, 
jesters, players, and charlatans of every sort, and none of those 
who cache in order to live were permitted to depart without 
considerable largesse, whether in the form of money, or of rich 
dresses and ornaments. 

In the sonnets of Folgore da San Gimignano, a poet of the 
yeat 1260, we obtain an insight into the amusements of the gen- 
tlemen of Sienna at that period. The bard follows the approved 
almanac-fashion’ in prescribing to his readers what they are to 
eat, drink, and avoid, and how to disport themselves in each 
month in order to’ cause their days to pass pleasantly. We 
select a few instances of his comfortable counsels. 

In January he bids his friends ‘to keep large fires in well-lit 
rooms; to have their bed-chambers splendidly furnished: with 
silken sheets and fur coverlets. The servants must be snugly 
clad in woollens and cloth of Douay; and there should be plenty 
of confectionary. Out of doors, the gentlemen ‘are to amuse 
themselves by throwing soft snow-balls at the young ladies- whom 
they may happen’to meet in their walks. "When tired with these 
exértions, ‘they ‘tiust take a good allowante of repose. 

This ‘dolce far niente, however, ‘is not’ to endure for ever. 
Even the existence of a Sybarite, if persevered in too long, 
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will grow tedious. So in February these pleasant gentlemen 
must rise betimes and “hunt the deer,” the wild goat and boar 
“with hound and horn.” At night they shall come merrily home 
to excellent wine, a smoking kitchen,.and:a song. 

In March, when the sun rides high in Aries, and strong exer- 
cise is not so needful to warm the blood, fishing is to pe substi- 
tuted for hunting; they are now to migrate from their town- 
houses to their suburban villas and palaces, and. to procure every 
delight that will make time run smoothly ; but without monk or 
priest. “Let those crazy shavelings,” says the irreverent poet, 
“go and preach, for they abound in lies.” The Italians appear 
to have known nothing of Parson Supple, who could ride nearly 
as well and drink quite as well as Squire Western himself. 

In April the scene changes to an Arcadian life,.amid flowery 
fields, fountains, and lawns; and the general prescription is— 
mules, palfreys, and steeds from Spain,,songs and dances from 
Provence, and new instruments of music fresh from Germany. 
There is, indeed, much national physiognomy involved in these 
maxims. Monks are excluded from this paradise, but not Eves ; 
for dames and damsels saunter along with these gay Siennese 
bachelors through groves and gardens where all would honour 
them, and bend their knee before the queen, the lady of beauty, 
to whom the poet offers a crown of jewels, even of the finest 
jewels of Prester John, king of Babylonia. 

May brought with it troops of light well-trained horses, springy, 
spirited, and swift, with head and breast well armed; and: tinkling 
bells and banners, and rich trappings; many-coloured mantles, 
light round shields and polished weapons, which were: not to. be 
borne in vain, for there must be breaking of spears. and shock of 
lances ; and the reward of chivalry shall be, flowers of every hue, 
showers of garlands. from balcony and casement, and. flights of 
golden oranges tossed up in turn ; and youths and maidens kissing 
mouth and cheek, and discoursing of happiness and love. 

We have not. space to follow this. joyous calendar through the 
rolling year, and recommend such of our readers: as may have 
been Iced to envy life at Sienna, to procure the poems of Messer 
San Gimignano. The counsels for October, however, are too 
extraordinary to be passed over. The poet seems: to have thought 
with the adage :-— 


“He who drinks and goes to bed sober, 
Falls as the leaves do, and dies in: October.” 


For then, he says, it is good to visit a house where a good stud is 
kept, to follow sports on foot or horseback, dance at night, drink 
good wine and get tipsy; ‘‘as in good sooth there is no better 
life.” And. after the morning’s: ablutions,, wine and’ roast meat 
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are once more an excellent medicine, for they will give good 
spirits, and preserve them in better health than that of fishes in 
lake, river, or sea, “ because thus they would. be leading a more 
Christian life !” 

An unlucky wag of the time, Cene della Citarra of Arezzo, 
parodied these sonnets of Messer Folgore’s, and imparted. his 
notions of the enjoyments of the poor. We regret our inability 
to look on this picture also, since the two would enable us to 
present a tolerably complete outline of the popular amusements 
of Italy. 

It is much to be regretted that those who have written on 
symbolisms, for the most part have viewed. the subject from 
merely a theological point of view, or at least have restricted 
their researches to the bare demands of archeology. The sub- 
ject of popular amusements would derive much light from a 
history of the symbols adopted by various nations, and especially 
from those belonging to the trading corporations and guilds. 
We can afford, however, to hint only at an unworked vein of 
inquiry that would probably illustrate better than the history 
of cabinets and campaigns the social development and peculiarities 
of a. people. The guilds of Europe with their banners, devices, 
and periodical festivals, date from a remote antiquity, and 
although they were considerably modified by Christian emblems 
and ideas, they lurk in many an obscure corner of Roman and 
oriental record. 

The gravity with which we Englishmen disport ourselves, 
appeared to Froissart, accustomed to the lighter and more graceful 
mirth of France, a feature of peculiar significance in the national 
character. It is indeed impossible to deny that the English have 
a relish for broad fun, since have we not Fielding’s, and Smollett’s, 
and Dickens's novels, and Shakespeare’s Falstaff, constables, and 
clowns? But we are not a demonstrative people like the Athenians 
and the French, and although our comedy is as: rich as that of 
Aristophanes and Moliére, our assemblies and recreations have 
assuredly an air of steady and serious business.. We would not, 
indeed, exchange the general sobriety of our cities for the indis- 
criminate levity of Vienna, nor are we disposed to regard it as a 
symptom of any constitutional or deep-seated melancholy. We 
aseribe it rather to the more domestic character of our habits, as 
compared with those of most continental nations. Even sadness 
can seldom maintain its equable demeanour in a crowd, where 
the attention is perpetually diverted from self by the passing 
objects, the converse. and gesticulations going on on every side. 
The liveliest. people of antiquity were the Athenians, whose life 
was almost passed in the streets; the.external air andirestlessness 
are. provocatives if not to mirth, at least. te: companionship ; and 
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a, population that has scarcely a, home, is, generally to outward, 
semblance noisy and demonstrative. . If. physiognomy. indeed be 
an index. of the cheerfulness or, the. gravity of a,people, we are, 
inclined to think that an English crowd will bear comparison! 
with that of any country for a general expression of ¢ontent. 
More anxious faces will be met with in Paris or New York in an 
hour than, London exhibits in a week; although indeed on the 
occasion of a spectacle or a general holiday, there will be in both 
the former cities, greater noise, and ostentation of pleasure.- We 
seldom scream, shout, or give way to inextinguishable laughter ; 
but. neither do we so often shed tears, rend our hair, or commit. 
suicide. If we possess no, sober certainty of waking bliss as a 
nation, and exercise to the full our privilege of grumbling at the 
weather, the, crops, and the government, we have fewer émeutes, 
fewer revolutions, fewer breakings-up of the great central abysses: 
of passion than have occurred among nations claiming to. be 
livelier and. more sensitive than ourselyes. . But our immediate 
business is with the national character as exhibited or suggested in 
its seasons of relaxation; and it must be admitted that: these for 
the most part are ofa saturnine complexion. A manly vigour 
from the earliest times is perceptible im the reereations of the 
English nation. After the first pressure of the Norman yoke was 
lightened, and the conquerors had ceased to regard the conquered 
with scornful or jealous eyes, the native sports of the Saxons 
were permitted them and even encouraged. .The. earlier wars iof 
the Norman kings with France had been -waged chiefly with the 
lances and battleaxes of their own retainers ; but the efficiency 


of the English.archers manifested itself so, strikingly on, many’ 


critical occasions, that, the practice. of the. bow was diligently 
enforced by the Plantagenets, Nor after the close of the Barons’ 
wars, did. the Tudors overlook this formidable adjunct,to the 
rude, artillery of their, day, and :indeed throughout. the fifteenth 
century nothmg, more..surely proves; the; good, understanding 
between the government and the. people:than; the universal 
practice of bearing arms. . Every man was a soldier, and equipped 
according to his rank. and; means with corresponding armour and 
weapons... The exercises of the tilt-yard,at the Hall or Castle 
were reserved for those.of gentle birth; andthe imitation of war, 
often very near, its reality-——was,at once a high enjoyment and a 
noble accomplishment.. It was enacted by various statutes, com: 
men¢ing with an Act passed, in the Parliament, at Winchester, 
in, the. thirteenth year,of Edward I., “ that every man have harness 
in his house.to,keep the, peace; after the ancient assize-—that is 
to. say,,every man -between fifteen years, of age and sixty years, 
shall be. assessed. and sworn, to. armour according to;the quantity, 
of ,his, lands ,and;goods,’,,,.As. the bow was the, fayourite weapon 
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of the English peasantry, regular practice ‘was enforced, ‘and 
shooting was both the traming and the amusement of all whose 
property in land'did not amount to forty shillings in velue. 
Every hamlet ‘had its pair of butts: and on Sundays and holidays 
—-our ancestors: would have marvelled at the dedication of the 
Sabbath to religion, sloth, or drink—all able-bodied men were 
required to present themselves in the field, and to employ their 
leisure’ hours: “ as ‘valyant Englishmen ought to do.” Mayors, 
bailiffs, and headboroughs were directed to see these manly 
amusements observed; and if they neglected to do so, were 
fined twenty shillings for each proven omission of their duty. 
It is interesting to remark how sedulously our legislators five 
_ centuries ago discouraged “unthrifty games,” and especially such 
as being of a sedentary kind, might be practised in taverns and 
places of ill resort. Numerous are the statutes levelled by the par- 
liaments of the Plantagenets against “the plays of bowls, quoits, 
dice, kails;" as numerous the complaints of veteran soldiers 
against the addiction of the younger sort of*recruits to dancing, 
carding, and dicing! Many of the national sports, indeed, have 
justly fallen into comparative desuetude, and we now seldom 
read of bull-baitings or prize-fights. With these and with all 
amusements that‘involve cruelty to animals or brutalise those 
who practise them, we can well dispense; yet'we may be allowed 
to regret the abeyance of foot-ball on the village camping-land, 
and the periodical matches of wrestlers at wakes and fairs. It 
is one of the highest recommendations of cricket that it brings 
together men of all degrees; and we quite go with Lord John 
Manners in his benevolent wish to devise and promote all such 
recreations as equalize ranks, and ‘wherein superior skill is the 
only distinction. ~ The benefits of such equalization were proved 
in the wars of Edward III. tis observed by the contemporary 
chronicles; ‘that one cause ofthe higher courage and ‘more 
effective discipline of the English at Oregy and Poictiers was 
attributable to the terms on: which the chivalry of England lived 
with its; yeomanry: In the French artnies, the archers and light 
troops: were held aloof by: the knights and ‘their squires as 
a rabble, good only for the prelude to the fight, but infinitely 
beneath the rank or notice of the: men-at-arms. Whereas 
in 'the English host a common’ cordiality and a generous 
emulation pervaded all’ the ranks; the serried line of the 
archers had its place'and consideration as well as the mounted 
columns of horse, were taken into account by the commissariat, 
and iserupulously tended in the hospital. The effects of this 
cohesion were felt long after the bow was forgotten as a weapon 
of offence ; and it is in ‘some measure owing to the more com- 
prehensive! character of our national’ amusements, that amid our 
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acrimonious political contests and even occasional revolutions, 
there has never been such a severance of classes as hastened 
the downfall of the commonwealth of Rome and the monarchy 
of France. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, masques and plays 
constituted a prominent feature in the pastimes of the English 
people. The world has hitherto seen three great dramatic 
eras in three: distinct nations; and the eminence of Greece, 
Spain, and England, in this province of art, may be attributed 
to the intense sympathy of their population generally with 
dramatic passion. and pageantry. Of Greece and Spain it 
must suffice to observe, that their, great dramatic eras cor- 
respond nearly with the most vigorous development of the 
national energies. Greece owed to the fusion of classes, result- 
ing from her invasion by Persia and to the national exultation 
consequent on. its conclusion, all the nobler and most vital ele- 
ments of her dramatic literature. The restless activity which 
propelled Spain in the fifteenth century towards enterprise in 
Europe and the New World, broke down in some degree her 
provincial differences and isolation, and fused into one mass the 
conflicting and diversified elements of her people.. Her theatre 
was the exponent of the national triumphs, and reflected to her, 
in the noblest mirrors of poetry, the deeds. and sufferings that 
had rendered her great.. Her dramatic literature, indeed, was 
the only point at which the upper and lower classes of the 
Spanish people really osculated. ‘The court and the nobles were 
too deeply intrenched behind their own pride and immunities to 
blend readily with: the middle orders ; the: towns were sharply 
distinguished from the country ; the inland’ provinces, where the 
people were shepherds or vine-growers, from the coast provinces, 
where the inhabitants were engrossed by either regular or 
irregular trade. In the Spanish drama, however,. there existed 
acommon point of union for all these. classes, and it exhibits 
the characteristics. of the nation even more fully than the popular 
spectacles. he English drama rests upon a broader basis than 
that. of either Athens or Madrid. The avenues to: it, had been 
prepared in the ruder periods of the Plantagenets.. For not 
only were masques. and plays acted at court, or in the castles 
of the nobles, but itinerant companies wandered,.as in ancient 
Greece, from village to village, performing in. barns or taverns, 
or in. the farm-house. kitchen,. the moralities: and mysteries— 
the preludial notes of Marlowe and Shakespeare.. To our 
selves, who can measure the effect. of such rude foreshadow- 
ings only by the impression they would. now produce,. these 
legends,.in which saints and angels are actors, and the Deity 
himself often an interlocutor, wear the: semblance: of. profanity. 
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Yet it is' a semblance only, for they were believed when 
represented, were conceived in good faith, and were acted with 
devout earnestness. They were no more profane than the early 
quaintnesses of painting, or the subtle investigations of the 
school-men. They were the expressions of an imaginative age upon 
subjects which reject the cold conclusions of the reason. They 
were, moreover, at a time when few could read, and fewer could 
write, the alphabet of a people who felt strongly even if they 
understood darkly; and to the passionate emotions occasionally 
displayed in: the “Moralities” we owe much of the loftier and 
more eloquent passion of the national drama. All great nations 
are indeed dramatic, because life is at one period of their fortunes 
a simple phenomenon and an overpowering mystery. They see in 
part, and they prophesy in part; and both their vision and their 
apprehensions are in earnest. To produce a great dramatist, the 
drama must previously be the passion of a people. The drama 
in the sixteenth century was the especial amusement of the 
English from the palace to the village-green.. The English were 
then in a similar condition to the Athenians at the epoch 
of their invasion by Persia. They felt strong in themselves 
and in their power over circumstances. They had survived wars 
that drained the nation’s best blood; they were troubled neither 
with social problems nor subjective speculations ; their vigour 
and spirits were exuberant, and new avenues seemed opening on 
all sides for their sinewy strength of mind and body. The 
resources of ancient literature had recently been opened to them; 
the new products of the Christian mind of Europe were being 
daily brought within their ken. Their native ballads and legends 
were still sung or recited in streets, markets, and by firesides ; 
and their fancy was stimulated by the revelation of lands beyond 
what had been long supposed to be a trackless and impassable 
ocean. Under this combination of emotions and circumstances, 
the English. drama. began to erect the steps of that august 
throne which Shakespeare was destined to occupy. 

Hereafter we may return to the subject. of Popular Amuse 
ments. We have surveyed the subject. briefly under various 
phases—some at the culmination, others at the: commencement of 
their growth. But a field far beyond our present limits remains 
to be explored ;' and we can at’ present only find room for a few 
brief remarks on: the importance of national pastimes to. all who 
study tle: past or speculate upon tlie futute history of the 
civilised world. 

A trivial and inexpressive: portion only of national life is 
reflected in the public acts of a people: We may comprehend 
the tissue of’ its wars and negotiations, its- commerce, arts, and 
manufactures, without’ therefore’ apprehending its passions and 
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prejudices, or the general.clinamen of its temper. What it does 
spontaneously isthe emblem and exponent of its interior being ; 
and.,since amusements: cannot be enforced and- must ‘be: spon- 
taneous,.it is worth) the while of historians to: read: the. public 
history of a nation. by the light: of its recreations. ; No Jess»in- 
cumbent is it.on:the legislators, for the present andthe future, to 
study the undisguised aspect of the people for whom it: legislates:: 
Charles and Laud might: have: saved ‘their own heads, and the 
removal of a throne and hierarcliy to boot, had they condescended 
to..survey calmly the physiognomy of England. in their days. 
Not a,small'blunder might recently have been shunned, if the true 
significance of the cry for “ Sunday recreations” had. been more 
subtly scrutinized. It is a question that should have been treated 
on its broadest ground or left undisturbed:; Well were it, too, for 
the church, and ‘for every denomination which has intentionally or 
inadvertently supported her on. this question, to ponder: whither 
they.are, wending -by their opposition to:a' just demand, er: by 
their partial compliance with a senseless clamour. If not deter- 
mined now, it must at least very soon be mooted and decided, 
whether governments shall deal only with the hard and repulsive 
elements of social policy, or whether they shall extend their cares 
and studies to the more spontaneous and, genial desires of the 
community, The State is no less a parent than a schoolmaster ; 
and while.it necessarily provides,penalties for the erring members 
of its household, it should with equal: vigilance and sympathy 
afford space and verge enough for the recreations which may 
divert the masses from sensual indulgence ‘and ‘specious tempta- 
tions, and diffuse a relish for exercises and pastimes that promote 
at once health of body and cheer and content of spirit. 


i 
- Art. VIT.—MinistertaL RESPONSIBILITY. 
The Political Future of England. By ‘the Comte de Monta- 


lembert, of the French Academy. From the French. London: 
Murray. 1856. | | 


HERE: is much in the work’ of M. ‘de Montalembert to 
tickle the prejudices of the “fine old’ English gentleman,’ 
and there are some things flattering to the men,of.moyement. 
But, whatever our political predilections, let us not fancy that this 


essay was prompted by an abstract; admiration.,of the, British 


constitution, ,by a, purely, philosophical. interest..in, the, working 
out of the politieal problem under the conditions presented among 
ourselyes, ox by. (a, particular philantliropical: .regard .for the: inha- 
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bitants of these islands. Ce n'est:pas pour nos beaux yeux. Let 
us be prudent: though not prudish; we may suffer ourselves to 
be pleased with some things which are said gracefally and some 
which are suggested kindly; we may be grateful for the tender 
touching of acknowledged defects; but let us not: be blind to 
the further views of our accomplished Frenchman. ~When he 
admires our Medievalism, and ‘speaks on the whole not’ dis- 
respectfully even of our Anglican Church, it is in order to win 
back its fairest jewel to the triple crown; when he praises our 
democratic constitution and the liberty of our press, it’ is~ for 
the sake of riling the Gallican dictatorship, and of showing that 
some democracies may co-exist with a hereditary nobility. At 
all events, we shall derive more practical benefit from his eri- 
ticisms and warnings, than from his compliments and eulogiums ; 
for his flatteries are all turned imto special pleadings fur Catho- 
heism, and for those oppressive institutions which naturally ally 
themselves with it.. This is, indeed, very pleasant to read,— 


_ “England possesses, more than any other nation in the world, the 
easeatial conditions of social, moral, and material life; but she will 
live, as she always has lived, in a gradual transformation, mixing up, 
with an instinctive art and a marvellous sagacity, traditionary expe- 
riénce and prudence with the active spirit of advance, and blending 
the most comprehensive ‘attention to’ general interests with' a seru- 
pulous care of the social rights aud the individual liberty of the 
meanest of her citizens.’”’—p. 31. 


We hope, that this is so in some degree, and that the power of 
adaptation to altered circumstances is not yet utterly lost, to the 
British Constitution ; that the organs essential to life and growth 
in the body politic are not yet ossified. The so-called Adminis- 
trative Reform movement, although with little result for the 
present, was an indication of this life. M. de Montalembert, 
indeed, judges of that agitation differently from ourselves; he 
considers it to have been “‘ the symptom’ of a dangerous tendency 
in the public mind” (p. 74), and attributes it to an irritation 
caused by a public but selfish sense of dissatisfaction at the dis- 
tribution of official patronage. That a remedy is imperatively 
required for the evils pointed out in the following passage must 
be allowed, but, their removal, cannot, be accomplished without 
popular, efforts well sustained. . i 


“Formerly the number of public functionaries was much smaller 
than it is now. The functionaries ‘appointed and paid by the State 
were comparatively few, and of ‘little individual importante. They 
inspited neither esteem nor envy in the immense majority of the people, 
who ‘could not ‘look to government ‘offices, ‘did not’ want them, and 
were: not’ dissatisfied ‘that the limited aumber of such places should ‘be 
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considered the reward of the followers of the aristocracy, or of the 
rising men of the political world. This state of things is altered in 
England as it is in Franee. The extension of education among the 
masses, by dislocating from humbler walks a vast number of indi- 
viduals, has created so many new candidates for government offices ; 
and on the other hand, although the slow but incontestable progress 
of administrative centralization has increased the number of places to 
be given, it is, and will always be, infinitely less than that of the 
candidates. Both, however, are increased and increasing. This is 
the great peril of English society. The evil is certainly as yet not 
near so great as it is in the nations of the Continent ; but England is 
already launched on that fatal slide. It is high time for her statesmen 
to see that a general immoderate pursuit of public office is the worst 
of all social diseases. It expands throughout the body of the nation 
a venal and servile leaven which has not the merit of correcting or 
excluding, even in those provided for, the spirit of faction and anarchy. 
It creates a hungry and greedy crowd, capable of any violence to sa- 
tisfy their appetite, and ready for any baseness as soon as it is satisfied. 
A people of place-hunters is the lowest of people. There is no igno- 
miny that it is not ready to undergo or perpetrate.”’—pp. 74-5. 


“Fatal slide,” indeed; but the impulse down the treacherous 
incline has been given from above and not from below. It is 
not fair to represent the immoderate pursuit of public office and 
place as emerging spontaneously from the masses by reason of 
their improved education; and he can have observed but little 
the conduct of the two great political factions of the country 
when they have been respectively in possession of the power of 
the government, who has any, the least faith in an appeal to our 
“statesmen” to check this growing evil. -It is an evil of their 
own fostering; it is the method by which Whigs and Tories 
alike have discovered that the “ Queen's government can alone 
be carried on.” The centralization of the patronage of an im- 
mense number of places in the hands of the government of the 
day, or which is the same thing, looked at from another point of 
view, the ramification of the government influence over the whole 
country, must necessarily be corrupting. A reaction against 
such a system is not to be attributed to greed of gain on the 
part of the excluded, it is rather a sign that some portion of the 
body politic remains as yet untainted. No doubt there is a daily 
increasing number of qualified competitors for all places which par- 
take of the nature of patronage; but so-are competitors more nu- 
merous and better qualified than heretofore for all social positions 
where industry and skill are required. But in.a factory, in a bank, 
even ona farm, the best men obtain the best places; the dissatis- 
fied are those who are worst off, by reason.of their own idleness 
or incapacity; the agitators are the men who are dear to their em- 
ployers at any wages, and who demand that all the hands, forsooth, 
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Corruption by Patronage. 


should be paid alike, for in no other way can the skulk obtain 
the same advantage as the good workman. This is not the kind 
of dissatisfaction which prevails respecting public patronage. 
Nor is this latter a dissatisfaction expressed merely by those 
who belong to the party which is out. The ins revel in their 
advantages, the outs bide their time, think it long in coming, 
but would not rnin a system from which they expect in their 
turn to profit. No movement was ever less open to the charge of 
sinister purpose than that so-called of Administrative Reform ; 
and the fact of evil omen to our political liberty and happiness 
is, that since the first outburst of indignation the leaders of 
that movement have not received sufficient popular encourage- 
ment to persevere effectually mm their work. That is the worst 
augury as to the future, that the people suffered themselves to be 
perplexed and mystified by official dust-throwing, and turned 
aside from going straight to a reform of the whole system of 
government patronage. But it isnot on the people lies the worst 
moral blame. They have been accustomed to think, that when the 
existence of an abuse has once been brought to the cognizance 
of their own house, as they imagine it to be, they may safely 
intrust the prosecution of all inquiry, and the provision of all 
necessary remedies, to the wisdom and public spirit of their 
representatives. It is only now coming clearly before the know- 
ledge of the country at large, what the House of Commons, as 
at present constituted, really is. It is itself the central bureau, 
the chief agency office, for conducting the system of that govern- 
ment patronage, which often exercises so fatal an influence on the 
public interests at home and abroad, and carries corruption 
through the whole length and breadth of the land. 

For the ramifications of that patronage agency extend them- 
selves like a net-work over the whole kingdom. Not only 
governorships, bishoprics, commissionerships, are the price of 
parliamentary support, but not the meanest place under the 
Customs, the Excise, the Post-office, is bestowed without re- 
ference to party objects, either as purchase or reward. Tory 
parsons, Whig squires, Nonconformist town-councillors are the 
local agents through whom the patronage is distributed, according 
to the political denomination of the Government, according to the 
necessity it feels itself under of conciliating the agricultural, the 
clerical, or the dissenting interest. Corruption is thus extended 
to the obscurest country village, which is connected with the rest 
of the empire by a walking postman, who owes his petty place to 
the small patron who wrote for him to the county member. This 
kind of corruption is more widely spread and infinitely more 
demoralizing than bribery and treating of the baser electors 
This perpetual tampering with the people in their own neigh- 
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ourhoods is far more enervating to the political: moral ‘sense, 
though not so scandalous as the coarser kind of electioneering 
by public-house. oratory, flags, music, and drunkenness. It is 
really a tampering with the national integrity and conscience, and 
more degrading than the distribution of patronage by caprice or 
by court intrigue. The machinery is as obvious as that of a 
skeleton clock. Everybody knows all about it. And both the 
majority or winning political side for the time being, which 
enjoys the fruits of representative government, and the dissatis- 
fied excluded minority are equally dishonoured. We cannot 
ignore the scandal, nor, as was said once of a corrupt ministry, 
treat it in the Oriental fashion, and turn our backs upon the 
exposure; for no man, Englishman at least, can turn his back 
upon his own nakedness. 

This corruption has originated in the Parliamentary centre ; 
the demand has been created by the organization of the supply. 
That the great parties might fight out. their own battles on the 
arena of the House of Commons upon the understanding which 
prevails between them, it has been necessary that the consti- 
tuencies should be kept quiet. The organization of patronage 
through the House of Commons itself effects this. No extension 
of suffrage, not even if it were accompanied with the ballot, 
would remedy this growing evil. Simultaneously with the ex- 
tension of the suffrage would take place a farther development 
of the system of patronage. The corruption would become still 
farther diffused. With the enlargement of the constituencies the 
numbers.of those who could “ do something for the Government” 
would be increased, and the force of free public opinion, outside 
of the privileged constituency, and which alone tends to keep in 
order the constituents and the constituees, would be proportion- 
ately diminished. 

It appears even to be the policy of those now in power, so to 
take their measures as to make safe their continuance in office, 
before according extension of political privileges ; to arm them- 
selves, by further centralization, and an imcrease of patronage 
distributable by local agents, against any dangers which may 
arise from the impulses of a new-found liberty. If any new 
necessity arises out of the complications of our social condition, 
if any anachronism is to be corrected, advantage is taken of it 
to centralize, to constitute government boards, offices, and de- 
pendents. Even the establishment of a rural police, and the reform 
of local testamentary registries, must be worked upon the uniform 
design. First throw a sop to Cerberus, and then pass on safely. 
First increase the patronage, and then enlarge the constituency. 
Provide the meat before the mouths. 

We say that little security for \good government will be found 
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in an extension of the suffrage, with or without the ballot, unless 
the present machinery for the corruption of the constituency be 
zendered powerless... Otherwise the’ more extended the consti- 
tuency the wider spread will be the corruption,-such corruption, 
that,.is,.as. is. compatible with: the delicacies of the present day. 
As the: centralization of: increased: patronage''in' the hands of 
Government, with its distribution through the members of’ the 
House of Commons, entangles an increased constituency in 
the net-work of its influence, there will cease tobe a safeguard 
in, public opinion ;—there will, infact; be no public’ opinion 
lying outside of the constituencies’themselves. The pressure of 
the. constituencies. on their representatives is now seldom felt, 
but with respect to some class object, or in obedience ‘to some 
sectarian impulse—for an anti-Maynooth, a pro-Sabbath, an 
anti-Church-rate demonstration: It is ephemeral, and satisfied 
with a nugatory vote, because not founded on a broad public 
opinion. . Meanwhile, irresponsible government pursues its way 
with respect. to imperial objects. If/natural pangs awakened 
recently both the constituent and non-constituent part of the 
country to call to account. the real authors of national suffering 
and discredit, it was found that the means of enforcing the desire 
of the nation, were not provided by the existing Constitution. 
While we were making the chuck, the lathe stood still; or, alas! 
we have not yet devised the chuck that will suit that piece of 
work. But we may be. sure that the mere application of force, 
moral or other, will never cause an ill-adapted instrument to 
accomplish its work well.. And the destinies of the country 
would be far safer in the hands of inferior persons, who knew that 
they were subject to an effectual responsibility, than im) those of 
men who affect, the highest moral: tone, but who feel that for 
all purposes of public life they are practically irresponsible to 
the people at, large. 

A political observer, more shrewd even than M. de Montalem- 
bert, has remarked, that nothing is of more importance to the 
stability of a state, than that facility. should be given by its con- 
/Stitution for the accusation of those who’ are supposed to have 
committed any public: wrong. ‘The benefit of such provision is 
twofold. First, the salutary fear of the: probable coming of a day 
of account will restrain, the evil practices of some bad men and 
self-seekers ; secondly, the legal outlet of accusation gives veni 
to peccant humours in the body politic, which, if checked and 
driven, inward, would work to the utter ruin of the Oonstitution. If 
the laws of..a state’provide no practicable: means of impeaching 
public, servants, they ean neither be punished if guilty, nor effec- 
tually clear themselves when innocent: the distinction is lost 
‘between accusation and.calumny.. Among other instances Of the 
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ill effects of the want in a state of plain methods. of impeachment, 
Machiavelli gives the following :— 

“The Florentine army was encamped before Lucea, under the com- 
mand of Giovanni Guicciardini, their commissary. By his ill fortune 
or conduct the town was not taken; which of the two soever it was, 
Giovanni was aspersed as having been bribed by the Lucehese, which 
calumny being propagated by his enemies, nettled Giovanni, and 
almost brought him to despair; and though in order to his justifica- 
tion he offered to put. himself into the hands of the captain, yet all 
was to no purpose; for in that commonwealth there was nobody 
qualified to clear him,—from whence arose great contentions, which 
brought that poor commonwealth into a most deplorable condition.”* 

We do not, therefore, attribute, as M. de Montalembert would, 
the outburst of indignation which was called forth by the Crimean 
disasters, nor the dissatisfaction which rankles in the public 
mind at the sham investigations into the causes of them, nor the 
distrust with which the circumstances and terms of pacification 
are regarded, to the impatience of a democracy undisciplined, 
childish, and fretful under reverses : we attribute them to a natural 
anguish and to a justifiable suspicion. Not so easily explicable 
is the lull which has succeeded to that outburst. To this con- 
tributes, it is to be feared, in great degree, the wide operation of 
that system of corruption to which we have already alluded, 
together with a surprise and sense of helplessness following for 
awhile the discovery of the complicated entanglements of that 
aristocratical government to which the people have surrendered 
themselves. England is a Gulliver awaking to find himself bound 
down by innumerable cords of red tape. He does not know 
which way to begin to bestir himself. 

If we vaunt the securities of a mixed Constitution, we ought to 
be aware of disadvantages belonging to one mixed as ours is, and 
provide against them. We have monarchy, oligarchy, democracy 
mingled together in the British Constitution ;—that is to say, 
traditions and fictions of a monarchy, the practical working of an 
oligarchy, and the delusion of a democracy. We should make 
plain to ourselves which is tradition, which is in practical opera- 
tion, and which is imagination and delusion. It is usually 
granted, that the powers of our Constitution are cleverly poised one 
against. the other,—that none can overbear or swallow up any of the 
rest. The oligarchy is, in fact, swallowing. up both the others. 
Let it not be supposed that the Commons’ House represents the 
democratic element.in this country.. Lawyers admit.a distinction 
between. an Estate of Parliament and an: Estate of the Realm; the 
Lower House is an Estate and constituent of Parliament, but. it 
neither is nor does it represent.the social Estate of the Commons: 
yet it uses the privileges. and the powens which it. has obtained 
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on that hypothesis, to repress popular liberty and to work out 
the supremacy of the oligarchy. 

Treason against simple forms of government is easy to define, 
to prove, and to punish. The levying war against a king, the 
refusing to do homage to the divinity of an emperor, conspiring 
for the abolition of the auspicated hereditary privileges of an 
aristocracy, overawing the popular deliberations by an armed 
force, are palpable crimes under different political constitutions, 
capable of being brought home to the actors and abettors in them. 
But in a modern European State, governed according to a mixed 
Constitution, treason is difficult to describe and difficult to punish. 
The whole body of citizens, injured or supposed to be injured by 
criminous practices, cannot come into court as plaintiffs or pur- 
suers; nor can accusation and proof be made to converge with 
precision upon particular overt acts; nor, where authority and 
administration is diffused, to centre upon particular persons as 
felons or accomplices. ‘ 

It is true that as forms of government and conditions of society 
have varied, so has varied the definition of treason. It must of 
necessity have relation to the constitutional form of each several 
State. In the Athenian Republic xouav imi rvpavvide was the 
highest political offence, as crimen lese majestatis was under 
the Roman emperors. In the European States treason has been 
understood to be a crime against the monarch, and the conception 
of it appears to have been compounded of an idea of treachery 
against a lord or general, which is its feudal element, and of a 
biblical and Jewish notion of “ touching the Lord’s Anointed.” 

But it would be an anachronism so to apply this legal fiction, 
feudal tradition, or Jewish superstition to the present circum- 
stances of our own Constitution, as to limit state offences to 
offences against the person of a monarch, or to suppose that 
treason, betrayal of the interests of the common weal does not 
admit of infinite degrees. 

It. is sufficiently conceded in the abstract, by political theorists, 
that the good of the citizens at large is the proper end of civil 
government, whatever its form, whatever its history, or traditional 
origin. And it is likewise acknowledged, that however diffused 
the magisterial functions of government, the State is equally 
supreme and without appeal, relatively to its individual members, 
under whatever appearances that supremacy may be veiled. The 
crime of treason has its essence in the end to which it is ulti- 
mately directed, or to which it tends; and when we have divested 
its conception of the traditions and. technicalities which haye 
gathered round it, we find it to be that crime which, wilfully or 
negligently, counteracts the end of civil..government and civil 
association. The interpretation of what that end is, of what in 
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given conjunctures is conducive or inimical to it, must. be, taken 
from the mind of the State at large for the-time being, . But that 
a treasonable act, practice; or conspiracy should, be; directed 
immediately against the person of a particular magistrate, or in 
»pposition to some particular prerogative or privilege,.is only an 
accident depending on the specifie constitutional form of a State 
at a given period. And under a pure monarchy treason seems to 
coincide exhaustively with practising against the person, and pre- 
rogatives of the wearer of the crown, because. the stability and 
welfare of the State at large is presumed to. be bound up with 
the royal interests. In our own Constitution we retain this, theory 
or fiction. But we heap fiction upon fiction, inconsistency upon 
inconsistency. We' have abridged the personal prerogatives of 
the wearer of the crown, lest they should be exercised to the 
detriment of the general welfare; and in order to, avoid the 
scandal and horror of making the monarch personally responsible 
for encroachments on popular rights, or for mal-administrations, 
we have surrounded him with what are called responsible advisers. 
But what kind of responsibility is this? Can it be enforced ?—by 
whom ?—on what persons ?—concerning what acts? In theory it 
is a responsibility reaching life itself; can be. put in force even 
against peers of the ‘realm, concerning all acts in which, as/ser- 
vitors of the Crown, they are presumed to have advised the 
sovereign, or to have made use of the royal prerogative and name. 

But what was the issue of the impeachment of the, Earl of 
Oxford, for the sustaining of which the secret committee of in- 
vestigation appointed by the Commons was armed with docu- 
ments filling fourteen folio volumes, and after the accused and 
undoubtedly guilty persor had been imprisoned for two years in 
the Tower? The proceedings came to nothing, upon a misunder- 
standing between the Lords and Commons: the Commons, as public 
prosecutors, claiming to take the counts in their indictment in 
the order they thought proper; and the Lords, as the court of 
justice, insisting on their inherent right to lay down the rules of 
proceeding in their own court. Yet that was an impeachment 
seriously intended. At one time it was sincerely meant, for 
there was malice and party spirit in it. But what a stultification 
and self-condemnation of a mixed Constitution was exhibited in 
the issue. Jf Oxford had betrayed the honour of the country 
and the interests of her allies by a secret understanding with the 
French King, respecting the terms of the peace of Utrecht, was 
he the less guilty because the great Parliamentary Estates, guat- 
dians of the public honour and welfare, could not come to an 
understanding as to their course of proceeding ? or should the 
mal-faiteur have escaped justice because, technically, he was guilty 
of misdemeanours and not of treason? To say nothing of Crimean 
commissions, how saddening recently and vexatious the issue of 
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the great Kars debate, after the deep swell of public indignation 
and high-raised public interest, and great note of parliamentary 
preparation. The wave gathered and culminated, but subsided 
without breaking, to the infinite disappointment of the gazer. 
This was owing, indeed, to no conflict between the Houses, but 
to the state of parties within the House of Commons itself; and 
when that state of parties was revealed, the country was fain to 
acquiesce, and to surcease from demanding justice. ‘The imposi- 
tion on the country of a Derby cabinet was too great a price to 
pay, even for that. No independent member of the House could 
have brought forward Mr. Whiteside’s motion with even the least 
show of success ; there are but few independent members, and of 
those few, fewer still are able, for the ability.is already retained 
by the great parties. But what was worse, no man belonging to 
a party could obtain a triumph of justice and of sound policy, 
without linking it with a triumph of party ; so the defeat of the 
party movement carried with it likewise the defeat of justice and 
of policy. But what a spectacle of a nation helplessly bound in 
the coils of oligarchy; vain are all convulsive efforts and the 
throes of a bursting heart; as the- anguish deepens, the folds 
tighten. The House, so-called, of the people who were boiling 
with rage and indignation, or wailing in. sorrow, has never been 
able, or has never been willing to denounce by solemn censure, 
whatever that might be worth, minister, or general, or officer, or 
commissary, or ambassador, authors of or accomplices in the 
shame of England,—has never dared to cause to be revealed ori- 
ginal conventions with our allies, plans concerted for the conduct 
of the war, transactions between confederate commanders, in- 
structions at large, official-and private, to ambassadors and nego- 
tiators ;—truly this House has abdicated its office, and it is time 
that it should be called to account for its shortcomings. 

We come, therefore, to conclusions: very different from those 
which are expressed by M. de Montalembert, when he alleges as 
an outbreak of the revolutionary and ultra-democratical spirit, what 
he calls “that exaggerated irritation of public opinion” which found 
expression ‘‘ during the first months of the Crimean expedition.” 

“Tt is the nature of an unwholesome democracy not to be able to 
support adversity ; and the first symptoms of the encroachment of 
that spirit of disorder which ends in the debasement and ruin of great 
nations, is, not to know how to explain, except as the results of treason 
cr incapacity, the variable and inevitable. chances of war. England 
did: allow herself, last winter, to be thus touched by one of the radical 
infirmities of democracy: _ She forgot, that the distinctive character of 
free and aristocratic governments is to be cool and collected in good as 
well as in bad fortune, as Rome was in presence of Hannibal and 
Pyrrhus, and as England herself under the two Pitts.’”-—(p. 42.) 

It was not as in face of disasters or trials from without—not 
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as in face of the enemy, that the cry rose up from every home in 
England in the winter of 1854. England in the presence of the 
foe is as unyielding as Rome. England would be as forbearing 
to the deficiencies and faults of her generals, as the Romans were 
to the miscalculations of Levinus or the headlong presumption 
of Varro. But England of the present day has not the good 
fortune of the old Roman Republic. Her Senate and the truer 
part of her people are not wholly of accord, and are not in pur- 
suit of the same public objects. If the democracy raised its 
voice a few months since, it was because it felt that there could 
be little patriotism in an-aristocracy which availed itself of all 
parliamentary and official forms and intricacies to render impos- 
sible a real investigation into the mismanagements, to say the 
least, of its own members. 

Are there the least symptoms of any waning in the power of 
the aristocracy,—of the least lowering or modification of its pre- 
tensions? Are they not, on the contrary, maintained at the 
highest point of claim to indefeasible title? Moderate reformers, 
anxious to open a way of transition from some present forms of 
the British Constitution to that which may be possible in the 
future, without rudely disjoining it from the past, have thought 
that the liberal bestowal of life peerages would supply exactly 
that modification of the Upper Chamber which the times require, 
would reward many men deserving well of their country with an 
honour highly prized, without adding to the hereditary incubus. 
But the Peers have determined that such shall not be the case. 
Are these men earth-born or heaven-born who may not be con- 
taminated by the presence of any in their chamber who have not 
by patent a seed in them of perpetual succession and of immortal 
life? Yet the nobility of all of them issues from the royal 
fountain, is based upon a parchment and a seal; many of them 
are even sprung from the very slime of kings. One should 
think that the greater includes the less, and that if the sovereign 
can grant to a man and his heirs, and can limit the heirs, he can 
grant to a man with limitation to himself; one should think that 
a prerogative heretofore exercised by sovereigns of this country, 
and not restrained by statute, could not be barred by a vote of 
one House of the Legislature ; one would think that a prudent 
regard for the preservation of the privileges of their order, would 
have caused the Peers to welcome among them new men bringing 
with them the ornament of their talents for their own day, with- 
out the probable clog of a legacy to the House in the next gene- 
rations of booby heirs; Botraiwdec copwv viot—a scrap of Greek 
which some Lords understand the meaning of, and some illustrate. 
But against law, against precedent, against prudence and policy, 
the nobles have determined otherwise. Verily the age of the 
barons has not passed away. The theory of episcopal magnetism 
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is nothing to this doctrine of the Peers. It is reasonable and 
accessible to understandings of moderate level, that a spiritual 
je ne sais quot should be communicated from link to link till the 
chain is broken,—from man to man, from hand to head, compared 
with the assumption, that it is of the essence of the British Peer 
to contain withm himself a seed of nobility transmissible from 
the loins unto all future time. Poets, indeed, have sung of such 
imaginary lineages, “Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis ;” but the 
facts of history and of every-day life have given them the lie ; 
and if nature seems to have striven after such an ideal, she has 
been beaten by the intractable material in which she has had to 
work ; BotAera: piv ov dévara dé. The golden seed of Plato is 
not transmitted either per penem or per ventrem ; and we have it 
on an authority higher than that of Plato, that those who are 
born of Abraham may be children of Diabolus. 

The rights of primogeniture in this country have had their 
use, and still have, for we have no dispute with M. de Montalem- 
bert, as to the ill effects, socially and economically, of a distribu- 
tion of landed property upon a system of gavel-kind. Neverthe- 
less, the rights of primogeniture are’ not an innate idea, they are 
the creation of Jaw; and that which is a good law in one age, 
may in more or fewer of its provisions, be unsuitable to another. 
The artificial rights of primogeniture with respect to property, 
may continue to be useful for generations, and long after heredi- 
tary rights of honour and function, though not more artificial in 
their origin, have been recognised as useless, have been abolished 
as a nuisance. We read in old authors that among the ancient 
Egyptians, not only royalty and priesthood were hereditary, but 
in all trades and handicrafts the firstborn son succeeded, of 
necessity and right, to his father’s occupations,—baker to baker, 
and cook to cook. Upon a similar principle, our Peers claim to 
be hereditary judges. Could anything be more monstrous, if as 
a body, they really acted as such? Can anything be a greater 
farce as they do not? 

There is, however, a class of trials in which these Peers, who 
are in ordinary cases judices a non judicando, exercise actual 
jurisdiction : in cases of offences by their own members, and 
especially in impeachments. That every man should be tried by 
his peers, is one of those traditionary political maxims which an 
Englishman worships as if it were a palladium of his liberty, 
though it is but the trunk of a defaced idol. Nay worse, for 
that which was once the symbol of freedom from the oppression 
of the Crown, has become an iniquity, offensive, if not positively 
hnrtful. Ecclesiastics had once the like privilege of being tried 
by their peers; public justice has, throughout Europe, except in 
Spain, Italy, and the Austria of to-day, demanded its abolition. 
Why should a noble of England distrust or disdain in any cause 
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the verdict of a jury of his non-ennobled ¢ountrymen? ‘What 
we ‘have now, however, particularly todo with, is the House of 
Lords, considered as the special tribunal for the trial'of its’ own 
members accused of treason, or political’ crimes and misde- 
meanours. We have said that''a substitution for the responsi- 
bility of the sovereign has been supposed to be provided in the 
responsibility of ‘the ministers of the sovereign: But what an 
inconsistency is here.’ England could not permit: to her 
sovereign the prerogative of being judge in his own case’ between 
himself and ‘his people, but it allows the sovereign’s minister, 
being a noble, to be tried by his “ Peers,” by those who ‘are 
brimful of the prejudices of the order, if not heated in'the same 
oven of faction with the accused. It may be said, indeed, that 
we have now outlived the days of blocks and axes, and ‘so we 
trust we may: we are not desirous of dramatic effects. But if 
the dignity of the scaffold is reserved for those who would bring 
in a Pretender, there should be some penalty for the smaller 
criminals of a generation feeble in sin as in goodness; who by 
incapacity, or negligence, or love of ease, or love of party, or 
entanglement in routine, lose the fairest occasions for their 
country's greatness ; betray its interests and its honour. If these 
misdemeanours, though mighty in their consequences, be minor 
ones in reference to the meanness of their authors and the petti- 
ness of their motives, the legislative wisdom which enacted an 
appropriate punishment for vulgar assaults upon the person of 
the sovereign, should not be at a loss to devise for them also 
some suitable penalty. A man may be made to suffer as well as 
a boy, though his head should be safe. Banishment, fine, imprison- 
ment, incapacity for serving in any public’ function, outlawry, 
might well be made statutable penalties for those who should be 
found guilty by a jury of their countrymen, of having damaged 
the State in war, in treaties, in negotiations, in home government. 

But if there is no political machinery, scarcely any practicable 
method, whereby a minister of the Crown, however disastrous 
and wicked his administration, could be brought to suffer for it 
in form of law, it may be said again, that even such remedies as 
we have hinted at are unsuitable, and too rude for the present 
age; that we are not living under a second Charles, or under the 
first Georges. With gentlemanly feeling; good taste, tact, refine- 
ment, delicacy, understanding and that sort of thing, no one 
will go very far wrong; there is, above all, the feeling of “ the 
House” to keep him straight; and then, of course, there is 
public opinion ‘and the press. 

The confidences of ‘the salon or the mysteries of the bureau 
are not, as we know, easily producible upon the floor of “the 
House,” and defy for the most part the investigations of the most 
persevering ““Own Correspondent.” And after all, the feeling 
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of the House is,a thing about, which the young hands are very 
sensitive; but the old hands little; they know its fickleness and 
its shallowness; in the more violent political thunderstorms it is 
wonderful what. scathing the old trunks. will stand. As to the 
press, the juvenile and dilettanti members look with a little 
palpitation to the report or the notice of their last-night’s speech ; 
the seasoned men of business have other things to do, The 
heads of parties and the men that “work the coach,” are satisfied 
to live a jour le jowr; if they are safe to-day they are safe for 
ever; awkward evidence it would be—injurious to her Majesty's 
service to produce, and the troublesome question once parried or 
staved off, is forgotten. How different would it be, if public 
men could be examined upon oath in a court of justice, cross- 
examined by able counsel, made to produce the contents of 
pigeon-holes and cahiers ; if their memory could be refreshed by 
them as to the precise dates of instructions and despatches, and 
occasionally the official documents be compared with the doubly 
private note. How the off-hand manner. which does so well in 
the House, the nonchalance which effectually puts down. little 
people, would condescend to. be serious and attentive under the 
well-applied stimulants of a keen public prosecutor. Above 
all, if, when the feeble temporizer, the eloquent mystifier, the 
clever debater had been well riddled, not only as to things on 
the surface, but as to things beneath, it would depend on the 
verdict of twelve plain men in a box, whether or not they should 
be relegated to pass the rest of their days at the antipodes; then 
we should have something like a ministerial responsibility ; then 
we might depend upon an issue to ministerial explanations such 
as the unbiassed voice of the country would confirm. Then, 
indeed, would be mightily lowered the tone of public men both 
in and out of their “ Houses,” and wonderfully increased their 
efficiency in the service of the nation. 

Other democracies have had their methods of rendering public 
servants amenable to the popular judgment. Athens had even 
its ostracism for its practised politicians, when they were ren- 
dering themselves too useful, too necessary to the State, and 
they were banished, not by definition of law, but according to 
popular instinct. Roman citizens did not try senatorial dic- 
tators, accused of infringing on the liberties of the commons, 
before the bar of the Senatorial House; and peculating and rapa- 
cious knights were summoned to answer for their delinquencies 
at the ordinary tribunal of the pretor. If we have any democracy 
in us, it should bestir itself before it be too late; before the chain 
shall be riveted on this generation, to be torn off with great 
ruin to England in some other. Unhappy delusion—that the 
extension of the sufirage would bring extension to the liberties 
of England, and is the one panacea for all its political grievances. 
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Rather, as it has been contrived, has it proved the means of compre- 
hending an influential class on the side of the oligarchy, and of 
rendering the middle citizens accomplices in their own subjugation. 

The first step towards remedy is to have a clear perception of 
the extent of the evil; to which end, annual returns should be 
made of all places whatsoever, from the highest to the lowest, 
in all public departments, showing name and residence of officer, 
salary, date of appointment, by whom appointéd, and mode of 
appointment, whether by examination, succession, or otherwise. 
Such returns not to be moved for in Parliament, but to be made 
compulsory by law on all heads of departments, and to be 
actually published, in a cheap form, not merely to be laid on the 
table of the House and printed in blue-books. 

With the information so obtained clearly before the public it 
would be understood, that— 


“ The true administrative reform would then consist in stopping ener- 
getically this truly democratic(?) tendency which increases the number 
of employments, and substitutes agents salaried by the Government, 
and removable at pleasure, for duties formerly unpaid, elective, or 
irremovable— which begins by extending indefinitely the influence 
and intervention of the ruling power, and ends by crushing it under 
the weight of its impatient cupidity, implacable hatreds, and impotent 
support. Every Englishman who regards the greatness and stability 
of his country, should cordially unite to repel this continental pre- 
cedent—a deluge of officials, which will undermine her ancient insti- 
tutions, and end in destroying her prosperity, liberty, and glory.” — 
Montalembert, p. 76. 

A jealous watching of the creation of patronage, and an ob- 
servation of the distribution of it, by an organization outside of 
the House of Commons, is urgently required in order to stay 
this plague. The further spread of it would be greatly checked 
by rendering the heads of departments irremovable on changes 
of ministry. What possible necessity or advantage can there be 
in changing the postmaster-general upon changes of cabinet, 
unless it be to continue a tradition, that the carrying of the letters 
of the people is a royal condescension, and to place a number 
of retainers at the disposition of the new advisers of the Crown ? 
As little necessity or advantage is there in removing any heads 
of offices except the Secretaries of State. Permanent officers 
become amenable to public opinion and not to their party; 
and at least the new blood-suckers are greater pests than the 
old: ‘“ Plus telles gens sont pleins, moins ils sont importuns.” 
Party spirit, both in and out of Parliament, would be less bitter 
and unscrupulous, if the number of the prizes were thus dimi- 
nished which are to be scrambled for at each revolution of the 
political wheel. 

There is also urgently required a new law of political misde- 
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meanour. If the popular element is to have any real weight in 
our Constitution, if ministerial responsibility is to be a reality, a 
safeguard against imbecilities as well as against corruptions, those 
who undertake the office of minister should see clearly before 
them, that they may one day be called on to give account. 
They must be subject to give account, not to those who, under 
the sham of party opposition, have a fellow-feeling with them, 
but to a jury of the people themselves. It must not be in the 
power of a minister of the Crown to withhold from the country 
the evidence which would convict himself, and the archives of 
all public departments should be accessible to the law officers, 
for the conducting the prosecution of State criminals, as of 
course they would be open to the defendant. In cases also of 
political misdemeanours on the part of ministers of the Crown, 
must be applied the rule which holds in cases of libel, that the 
jury shall be judges, both of the law and the fact. In relieving 
the House of Lords of other judicial functions—a reform im- 
perative on its own grounds,—it should cease to be a court of 
judicature in political cases; and impeachment at the bar of the 
Lords should be abolished, as well as, bills of attainder and of 
pains and penalties. All causes, political as well as others, 
should be tried, without privilege of peerage any more than of 
clergy, before the ordinary courts. Prosecutions for treason, 
sedition, political misdemeanours, malversation in office, against 
any person whatsoever, should be by indictment at assizes. The 
appointment of public prosecutors is required for the good ad- 
ministration of justice generally, and the necessary concurrence 
of such an officer in cases of political misdemeanour would be a 
sufficient security against merely frivolous and vexatious moles- 
tations of ministerial persons. But a jury gives a fair sample of 
the mind of the nation, of the great body of the governed; the 
House of Lords, and the House of Commons, as it is tradi- 
tionally called, give samples of the mind of a class,—of the 
governors. We do not defend on all points the practical working 
of the English trial by jury; but if the popular element is to 
acquire strength among us, those who actually govern must be 
made amenable to the people, from whom they in fact receive 
their power, and for whom they exercise it. Parliament is, in 
fact, the Government. Responsibility of the Government to it, is 
merely its responsibility to itself. While the House of Commons 
could be considered as a power outside of the Government, exer- 
cising tribunitian functions on the part of the people, the people 
might be satisfied with the responsibility of ministers to it. Now 
that the House of Commons practically nominates the ministry, 
these nominees of the House should be made responsible to the 
people in some other way. ‘There are no truer guardians of the 
liberty of the subject and his rights in this country than the 
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courts of law. If the most atrocious criminals obtain trials 
serupulous in their fairness, however horror-stricken the nation 
may be at the crimes themselves, there is no fear that individuals 
accused of ministerial misdemeanours would meet, before like 
courts, with rigour or injustice, by reason of political passions, 
or even just popular indignation. And the maxim, that every 
Englishman ought to be tried by his peers, would be no more 
infringed by causing the aristocratical public officer to answer 
for his public conduct before a jury of ordinary citizens, than it 
is by putting some houseless vagabond and reputed thief. upon 
his trial before members of the very class of well-lodged, thriving, 
and industrious traders, on whose pillage he supports himself. 

In conclusion, we must be permitted one word concerning some 
statements made by Lords Aberdeen and Russell, Feb. 1, 1854, 
which were suffered at the time, to our great surprise, to pass 
without remark either in the House of Lords, or “in another 
place.” They were to the effect, that it was'a great happiness of her 
present Majesty, that in ministerial crises and such-like political 
difficulties for the exercise of the royal prerogative, there stood 
by the side of the throne a “natural adviser.” The Earl of 
Aberdeen is reported to have said,— 


“T think your Lordships must know well enough what are the con- 
stitutional position and functions of that illustrious Prince. That he 
is the adviser of the Queen is beyond a doubt in his capacity as her 
husband and most intimate companion. He is by law a Privy Coun- 
cillor, . . . That the husband should remain silent, and see his 
Sovereign and her Ministers in difficulties and embarrassment, and not 
open his mouth to give one syllable of advice or assistance, is to’ pro- 
pound a very different state of that relation from what I understand 
by it. My Lords, it has been studiously asserted that this is a novelty 
—that it was Sir Robert Peel who introduced it, and that Lord Mel- 
bourne did not permit his Royal Highness to exercise those functions 
which he now exercises so advantageously and so beneticially to the 
public service of the country. I only can say this—that it is true that 
his Royal Highness often, very often—generally—is present in the 
conversations which take place when Her Majesty’s Ministers find it 
necessary to make representations to Her Majesty, which it is their 
duty to do. I can only say that I extremely regret his absence when 
it takes place. But I appeal to noble Lords in this House, of whom 
there are several, who have had the means of knowing, of hearing, of 
profiting by the wisdom, and prudence, and judgment of his Royal 
Highness—-I ask them to say whether, in al! that they have ever seen 
or heard, a single syllable has ever been breathed that has not tended 
to the honour, and the interests, and the welfare of this country ? 
That a person of the talent, and thought, and ability of his Royal 
Highness may entertain views on particular matters from which a 
Minister may differ, is very possible. But your Lordships will recol- 
lect that it is the Minister who is responsible; and if Her Majesty 
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should choose,to adopt the opinion of His Royal Highness, which she 
has, the right to do, the Minister. has his remedy ; he has but one— 
which, is respectfully to resign his position.” 

The constitutional, position of the illustrious person referred to 
is that of a Privy-Councillor, and no other; and by the practice 
of the Constitution, those members only of the Council, who 
actually bear office, actually advise. _ If the advice of a person in 
the position of His Royal Highness should be taken in preference 
to that of a Minister, we are told by Lord Aberdeen, that the 
latter has his remedy, and “his only one,” to resign. Yes, that 
would be his personal remedy, or rather his way of extrigation 
and escape. But what would be the remedy of the country ? 
What the remedy of the country, if a Minister should not have 
moral strength to resign, if he should surrender himself to a pre- 
vailing influence, and suffer himself to be led too far in an un- 
English policy? A person in the elevated position of His Royal 
Highness might not be “ wise,” not “ prudent,” nog “ judicious.” 
And yet he might advise, not only in home concerns, but in the 
more serious matters of peace and war, and foreign relations ; and 
the far reaching family influences of continental dynasties make 
us tremble even to touch upon that ground. It would be as incon- 
sequential, though not so imminently perilous, to acquiesce in 
an unconstitutional doctrine enunciated by Lord Aberdeen, gra- 
tuitously, nay, fulsomely, with respect to an accomplished per- 
son, as for a free people to give up their liberties to a despotism, 
because of the convenience of working that form of government, 
and because the virtues of their then monarch might forbid any 
apprehension of practical oppression from the surrender. If the 
person so standing by the Crown is to be covered by the exemp- 
tion from responsibility which belongs to the Crown itself, then 
should he not take part in the deliberations of those who are 
responsible. Ifhe take part in Ministerial deliberations, he should 
be subject to the liabilities of a Minister. But a natural adviser 
—one’s pillow, for instance, is not even theoretically responsible 
for its promptings; and if it cannot be visited with condign 
punishment for the hallucinations which it originates, it ought 
not to be glorified for the sober counsels which it suggests. Above 
all, ill effects might follow in our relations abroad in quarters 
where England is not understood, if it were supposed that “natural 
advisers ” of the Crown are recognised by our Constitution. If 
at any future time one of these “natural advisers” should hold 
communications, extra-official as they must be, with foreign 
potentates—friends of to-day and enemies of to-morrow, or even 
vice versd, the very gravest complications might ensue in carrying 
on the foreign policy of the country by the responsible advisers of 
the Crown—already too little responsible, on the part of the nation. 
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| | herp of the Gaussen and Bickersteth school have done all they 
could to ruin the cause of the Bible and to imperil the very ex- 
istence of Christianity. Their motto has been—All or none. Every 
word in the Bible is absolute truth, or it is utterly worthless as an 
authority: a Revelation is not to be questioned in any of its parts, 
and in the case of an infallible writing, even contradictions must be 
accepted as equally true. When the alternatives have been so sharply 
stated, there has seemed a necessity, either of abdicating the functions 
of the reason which God has given to man, or of abandoning alto- 
ther, as deceptive and misleading, the “ Book of books.’’ Yet it has 
undoubtedly informed and guided many generations for good; around 
it cling, with almost all of us, many tender memories; it has searched 
the very inward life of many hearts,—has aroused many noble pur- 
poses,—has supported the feeble under many sorrows; and concerning . 
it there lingers, even with the coldest and most critical of those who 
have been brought up in a land where it is worshipped, many amiable 
prejudices, if not heartfelt and deep impressions of respect. 

When geologians, astronomers, and natural historians, have made 
assaults on the infallibility of the Mosaic record of the Creation, of 
the Noachian deluge, of the ass speaking with man’s voice, of the sign 
on the sun-dial of Ahaz,—when chronologers have animadverted on 
contradictory and impossible periods, and other observers have pointed 
out internal discrepancies in Old Testament histories and in the 
accounts of Evangelists, the maintainers of plenary inspiration have 
been able only to reply with their alternative. But another school 
of considerable pretension to acumen has come to the rescue. Sophists, 
rather than divines, they have chuckled over a verbal distinction, and 
have thought that they had found in it the solution of a grave theo- 
logical question. Archbishop Whately, civ rote adi, discovered that the 
Scriptures were not intended to deliver geological, astronomical, or any 
other scientific truth, they might even on such subjects declare error; 
but they were intended to teach religious truth, and in that department 
their revelations are to be received as infallible. The insufficiency of 
this solution has been felt by all minds but those which mistake puzzle 
for satisfaction; for the range of the religious teaching of the Bible 
is not thereby defined, nor can it be distinctly parted off from the con- 
terminous regions of morals and of mundane facts. Especially if the 
religious teaching of the Bible include its morality, it is here that it is 
most inconsistent with itself. And with respect to its declarations 
concerning things presumed to lie beyond human sight and experience, 
little reliance can be placed upon statements ineapable of verification 
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on the part of witnesses, who, where their testimony can be checked, 
are found ignorant, defective, simple, prejudiced, and inconsistent. 
Meanwhile, biblical criticism has been continually sharpening the point 
of the objections to any theory of infallible inspiration of Scripture; 
and, what is more, they have been laid before the popular understand- 
ing in. an intelligible form. The discussion of scriptural difficulties is 
not now an exercitation exclusively for scholars ; and the reconcile- 
ment, if it: be possible, of the errors to be met with in the Bible with 
a just and reverent estimation of it, is a problem in which multitudes 
of thoughtful lay-people, and nota few ministers only, now feel the 
deepest interest. 

To the solution of this problem, the Rev. John Macnaught,! a cler- 
gyman beneficed in the Established Church, addresses himself, in a 
work distinguished by a fearless investigation of truth, an uncompro- 
mising hostility to deception and make-believe, a sincere worship of 
all which is holy and good,—distinguished likewise by clearness of 
conception, closeness of argument, purity of expression, and complete- 
ness of arrangement. And unless intolerance and superstition shall 
succeed in smothering the work which we proceed further to notice, 
it is one which will exercise a wide influence—one which will give 
form and substance to thoughts which have been floating vaguely in 
many men’s minds—one which will supply a rallying-point, and be- 
come in lieu of a creed to those who are dissatisfied with traditional 
and untenable theories respecting inspiration. 


“The object of this Essay is to be destructive of prevailing errors ; to be 
constructive of a true doctrine of inspiration; to uphold the highest reasonable 
authority for Holy Writ: and to give ease and security in Christian faith, to 
all piously and honestly-disposed minds.” —Prefaee. 


In the outset of the “destructive” part of his undertaking, that is, 
the pulling down the theory of the infallible inspiration of Scripture, 
Mr. Maenaught premises, that although fallibility admits of degrees, 
infallibility admits of none, and a few well-chosen examples of inac- 
curacies and discrepancies will be sufficient to destroy the dogma of 
the infallibility of Seripture. These examples the author prefers to 
select from the well-known pages of the New Testament, and rather 
from the class of evident internal contradictions, than from scientific 
objections. He does not. open any unnecessary questions respecting 
the probable authorship of the four gospels, but contents himself with 
pointing out the impossibility of reconciling, under any hypothesis of 
absolute truth, the conflicting genealogies of Matthew and Luke, the 
conflicting accounts of the residence of the Holy Family, the imprac- 
ticability of interpolating the flight into Egypt into the rest of the 
history, the occurrence of misquotation from the Old Testament, as 
when “Jeremy the prophet” is substituted for Zechariah (Matt. 
xxvii. 9).. Hundreds of other instances, indeed, might have been 





1 <The Doctrine of Inspiration: being an Enquiry concerning the Infallibility, 
Inspiration, and Authority of Holy Writ.” By the Rev. John Macnaught, M.A. 
Oxon, Incumbent of St. Chrysostom’s Church, Everton, Liverpool. London; 
Longman & Co. 1856. 
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adduced, and the détails have been’ more forcibly pressed than even 
our author has pressed them, and— isin MCT ge 
‘Tn vast. numbers. of, cases, alternative qoestions jay. be, proposed—Did 
23,000 die in the plague, or was it 24,000? Was the Saviour crucified at, nine 
in the morning, or was he still on trial at mid-day? Did Judas buy the 
Aceldama, or were the chief priests its purchasers? Did the cock crow once 
before Peter’s two last denials, and is’ Mark right, or did the cock not crow at 
all till after Peter’s three denials, and is Mark wrong? Alternative questions 
may thus be readily framed by the score; and whichever alternative the reader 
accepts, the Bible alike denies its own infallibility. In all such alternative 
questions, the conviction on our mind is, that one or other of the inspired 
enmen was, in each case, mistaken; and, on whichever side the error may 
Fave been, the supposed infalhbility of the Bible is equally disproved.”—p. 52. 


There are expedients, indeed, by which it.is endeavoured to reconcile 
differences and to explain away apparent errors; but— 


“For ourselves, we have endured too muvh bitter anguish im this matter, to 
doubt: that the unsatisfactory apologies of well-meaning Christians, whose wish 
it is to defend what they suppose to’ be ‘the faith,’ have repelled many an 
anxious inquirer, and driven many an earnest heart into the bleak inhospitalities 
of unbelief. But truth is verily great; and although the popular mind—alike 
of believers on the one. side, and of unbelievers on the other—is still far 

“removed from logical and true views on the grand subject of inspiration, yet 
there has been progress in the right direction.”—p. 53. 


Then we come to the admissions of some. modern theologians, and 
to the palliative suggested by Whately and others, upon which. it is 
observed— 


* The ‘learned few’ may be able to perceive the nice distinctions between 
the religious, and therefore infallible ‘sections of the Bible,’ 4s contrasted ‘with 
its non-religious, and therefore fallible sections or!meanings; but! the unlearned 
many will surely not be able to perceive distinctly these shades of difference. 

Tf, on the ground of these recognised and palpable errors in the science, 
history, and morality of Scripture, our bishops had said clearly and intelligibly, 
that the Bible was, however excellent, yet a fallible book, we should have 
admired their clearsighteduess and their courage even more than, we now.do; 
but as it is, our ecclesiastical rulers seem to confess a great part of the truth, 
and then to stop short, and suddenly uphold the idea of religious infallibility 
in. a fallible book . . . For ourselves, we, as. part. of the unlearned many, are 
ready to exclaim—Oh ! enviable logical perception, never to confound morality 
with religion! and never to doubt the mysteries of the faith, whilst all the 
narratives of facts on which those mysteries are based, are avowedly open to 
criticism and disbelief.”—pp. 64-5. 


As an instance, among others, of error in the Bible, even in matters 
of religion, may be alleged the contradiction between the Old and New 
Testaments on the subject of Immortality and a Resurrection. The 
passages from the Psalms, and from Job, which have been held by 
some to point to a resurrection, are acknowledged by scholars to have 
reference tothe Divine interposition in this life ; whereas the despair- 
ing expressions in such places as Ps. vi. 5, and Ps. Ixxxviii. 10-12, “ if 
‘they had been found in Aristotle, instead of in the Hagiographa,” 
would have been taken as-indubitable denials of the: immortality of 
the soul. The conduct of Hezekiah, under the immediate prospect of 
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death, together with the subsequent description of what his feelings 
had been, while he esteemed it imminent, further show unmistake- 
ably, that dissolution was regarded by the most pious of the Hebrews, 
before the era of the Captivity, as the end of man. On the other 
hand,— 

“Tt is quite needless to prove, by quotation, that the New Testament 
Scriptures contradict these sombre views of death ; they confessedly teach the 
immortality of the soul, and the resurrection of a glorified, spiritual body. 
Both these doctrines cannot be true. Either the despairing doctrine of 
annihilation must be true, and the hopeful thought of a better world wrong, 
or the doctrine of immortality must be true, and the thought of annihilation 
false. Whichever alternative is chosen, the notion of the Bible being an 
— teacher, even of religion, is alike contravened by Scripture itself"— 
p. 73. 

By such examples we are brought, at the close of the first book of 
the work, to the conclusion, that, whatever else may be the proper 
meaning of Inspiration, as applied to the Scriptures, it cannot, con- 
sistently with facts, mean suggestion of infallible teaching, either with 
respect to science, history, morality, or religion. 

In the ensuing book are reviewed the reasons which may be alleged 
for expecting an inspirational infallibility in the Bible ; the circular na- 
ture of the argument from miracles is pointed out, and the inference 
from the prophetic inspiration is turned aside by the reflection that, on 
the evidence of Scripture itself, the prophetic afflatus was occasional, 
not constant. There are elsewhere some exceedingly acute observa- 
tions on the conditional character of the Scripture prophecies. Then 
follows an examination of canonical authority, and of the vouchers for 
the infallibility of the Old Testament, which are presumed to be found 
in the New. We must be pardoned for another extract from the con- 
clusion of the second book. 

“We have seen that the authority said to be attributed to Scripture by Jesus 
cannot be understood as implying the infallibility of Holy Writ; and that, if 
it could, we should still sido some proof that we had an infallible record 
of what Jesus had said. 

“We have seen that the amazing excellence of the Bible no more proves it 
infallible, than similar excellence proves anything else, in which that excellence 
resides, to be free from all error and impertection. 

“ We have seen that instead of the History of the Canon proving the Bible 
infallible, that history itself needs much investigation, if indeed it be not hope- 
lessly dark; so that it is rather the goodness and approved excellence of the 
Old and New Testaments which warrant our assenting to their canonicity, than 
their canonicity which assures us of their inspiration. 

‘© We have seen that’ our Lord’s several promises of inspiration may be—if 
indeed we should not say must be—so interpreted as wholly to exclude the 
element of infallibility from the idea of inspiration. ... . 

“And, yet again, we have seen that there is nothing in the idea of 
inspiration itself which renders it incompatible for errors to exist in a person 
or in a book in which a measure of the Spirit of God is indwelling. . . . 

“We have for ourselves at least exorcised the ghost of infallibility from the 
Bible; but is that volume therefore become profitless in our eyes? Far other- 
wise. -We value it; not because of the spurious tinsel with which men had 
surrounded it, but for the real and genuine gold which the heavenly Father 
has placed therein. . . . 

{Vol. LXVI. No. CXXIX.]—New Series, Vol. X. No. I. P 
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“If we revere and study all the so-called uninspired books-which; we deem 
wise and good, though fallible, why because we: have abandoned an watenable 
and unreasonable notion of its ‘nfali ibility, should we lose one jot of veneration 
for that best and holiest, book, the Bible, to which many, if not all, of the 
greatest and wisest men in modern times at least, have agreed in affixing the 
glorious epithet ‘Inspired ? ”—pp. 164, ff. 


Excellently well wrought out is the definition of ‘ Inspiration,” 
elicited from the scriptural usage of terms cognate with it, and from 
the application of it in Christian literature. The definition itself is 
given as, that action of the Divine Spirit by which, apart from any idea 
of infallibility, all that is good in man, beast, or matter, is originated 
and sustained.—p. 196. 

The proper authority of Scripture is then examined, and the maxim 
of St. Paul, “ Prove all things ;. hold fast that which is good,” is shown 
to be applicable to Holy Writ itself, inasmuch as it isa mixed material. 

In the concluding part of his work, Mr. Macnaught has thought it 
advisable to provide against some objections to his theory, which may 
be drawn from its supposed dogmatical and ecclesiastical consequences. 
Very few professional divines have the courage to accept the truth, 
until they have cautiously ascertained that the corollaries derivable from 
it will involve nothing dangerous to their system, or their position. 
Perhaps, therefore, Mr. Maenaught has acted wisely in endeavouring to 
anticipate the difficulties which may arise to him from certain quarters. 
Nevertheless, in so doing he seems to have proceeded rather upon the 
suggestions of friends, than upon his own unbiassed judgment; and the 
execution of this portion, with respect to the influence of his view of 
inspiration on existing dogmatical systems, is not altogether successful. 
We cannot think that Book v. Chap. 1, § 2, will be esteemed satisfactory 
by those whom it is intended to conciliate. There are many who would 
willingly goad Mr. Macnaught into a profession of belief, in order 
to entangle him in the formularies of the Church to which he belongs ; 
but there is no authority, eeclesiastical or civil, in this realm, whose 
questions, as to his internal faith, a person in Mr. Macnaught’s position 
is bound to answer. There are tribunals before which the writings of 
ecclesiastics may be tried, and “O yéypage, yéypage, but he is not obhiged 
to accept or to deny for himself other men’s inferences. Meanwhile, 
we observe with satisfaction, that there is a growing band of liberal 
theologians in the English Church—Milman, Hampden, Wilson, Jowett, 
Williams, Macnaught, of whom the last has spoken more clearly and 
boldly than any who have preceded him. I¢ is natural that such men 
should be bound by many ties of affection to the communion in which 
they have been brought up ; that they should be unwilling to surrender 
official positions; that they should hope, by remaining where they are, 
to exercise an effectual influence in the cause of truth, and to liberalize 
a great national institution. Whether or not there is a likelihood that 
such hopes can be realized, we are not prepared to discuss. But from 
whatever quarter the movement towards it originates, by whatever in- 
fluences it is advanced, there is no exaggeration in saying, that the clear 
renunciation of the doctrine of the inspirational infallibility of Scripture 
will have consequences, not upon a single Church, but upon Chris- 
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tianity at large, as important as the Protestant denial of the infallibility 
ofthe Pope. Creeds can at most remain only as probable statements, 
when it shall be distinctly apprehended that biblical authority does not 
imply absolute truth ; and articles may, without difficulty, be accepted 
as “agreeable to the Word of God”’—that is, to the Bible,—as fair 
exponents of it, although confessed to contain, as that does, truth and 
error in every possible relative admixture. When it shall be acknow- 
ledged that those, like this, mingle together closely, if not undistin- 
guishably—self-evident axioms with unfounded hypotheses, certitudes 
with probabilities, plain propositions with allegories, metaphors, and 
ambiguities,—they will wither, dry up, and be cast aside as useless ; 
churches will cease to quarrel about that which they no longer regard 
as indubitably true; and Christianity will be enabled, thenceforward, 
unencumbered, to make its final essay upon the evil of the world, as a 
moral power. 

We should recommend those who still think that they can main- 
tain the position of the infallibility of Scripture, to obtain, if they can, ~ 
a little book published at San Francisco, entitled “The Evidences 
against Christianity.” Scriptural discrepancies, contradictions, and 
difficulties collected from various sources are therein very cleverly put 
together. But the result is not evidence against Christianity, unless 
the defenders of Christianity are content that it should stand or fall 
with the truth of the letter of the Bible in all its parts. If the 
accounts are correct which reach this country concerning the state of 
society in California, we fear that the publication of this little book, 
unaccompanied with any moral warning, may be productive of imme- 
diate evil. An attempt should at least have been made to place the 
moral obligations of man on a firm basis; and gold-seekers, gamblers, 
and ruffians might have been reminded that, more than any scriptural 
declarations, they themselves render probable the coming of a retribu- 
tion in the world to come, for it would not be conceivable that such 
as they should not ultimately, here or hereafter, receive their deserts. 

In his “Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration,’”? Mr. 
Mozley treats of a subject or portion of a subject more conveniently 
grasped, than that which he discussed in his work of last year on the 
Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination. In his present treatise, his 
method is fully adequate to the illustration of his issues, his style is 
clear, and he applies extremely well to his purpose very sensible prin- 
ciples of scriptural exegesis. He takes up as a result already gained, 
that not only in St. Augustine, but in the texture of Scripture itself, 
there is a predestinarian “ grain,’’ and maintains that no theory of 
regeneration will be found consistent with Scripture, which does not 
recognise a doctrine of predestination. The difficulty is to reconcile 
statements, which on the one hand refer regeneration to the absolute 
will of God, and on the other attribute it to all Christians, to all bap- 





2 *¢The Evidences against Christianity.” By John 8. Hittell, San Fran- 
cisco, 1856. 
3 “The Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration.” By J. B. Mozley, 
B.D., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. London: Murray. 1856. 
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tized persons.) For. regeneration, as. Mr. Mozley argues with great 
force, does. not imply, in Scripture: phrase, an incipient state, or the 
communication ofa capacity, but a perfect. condition ; not the bestowal 
of a faculty which may, be inoperative, but the realization of a perfect 
moral character, the development of the righteous image of, Christ. 
The solvent applied to the difficulty which results is, that the scrip- 
tural. expressions concerning the regeneration of all Christians, like 
others concerning their election, are employed hypothetically and pre- 
sumptively. Thus whole congregations are spoken of presumptively 
and. antecedently as saints, but. de facto, many of them are known to 
be sinners, and are rebuked accordingly. To the interpretation of the 
formularies of his own Church on this subject, Mr. Mozley applies the 
canon, that her language haying descended from Scripture, means with 
her what it meant;in the Fathers, and that it meant in them what. it 
means in Scripture. . But the meaning of Scripture is to be ascertained 
by reason, and upon sound rules of interpretation, not forcing a literal 
meaning where it would be repugnant to common sense, or taking 
assertions universally where facts require them to be understood gene- 
rally or presumptively. We should be glad if Mr. Mozley would 
apply his key of hypothesis or presumption to solve the difficulty on 
another side of the predestinarian doctrine; apply his principle to the 
cease of the) reprobate,” just as he has to that of the “ elect,”—to 
the unregenerate and unconverted as well as to the regenerate and 
Christian... When St. John says, “ We know that we are of God, and 
that. the whole world lieth in wickedness,” if facts require the uni- 
versal. to be taken ,with limitation, and hypothetically. in the former 
half of the verse, facts and charity require it, to be understood with 
like limitations in the latter. 
The author jof the ‘‘ Genesis of the Earth and of Man,” says in his 
~preface, that ‘‘ attempts to, reconcile the sacred records with scientific 
discoveries by strained interpretations of the former, have never given 
general satisfaction.” We are afraid that his own work will be found 
to illustrate this position. He has felt, with many others, that the 
results of recent, physiological and historical researches are searcely 
reconcilable with the theory of the origination of mankind from a 
single pair; and that the inferences of Bunsen and others, from philo- 
Jogical investigations, are much too hastily generalized to give them 
any considerable weight in the scale which affirms that doctrine. The 
views, indeed, of Bunsen are themselves not consistent with the literal 
accuracy of the records of early human history in the Book of Genesis. 
And.as modern geology has. demonstrated the necessity of interpolating 
enormous periods between the first creation of this globe and its be- 
coming fit for human, inhabitancy, so, the theory of the derivation of 
all, languages from an inorganic or monosyllabic language, would re- 





{ 4 «<The Genesis of the Earth and of Man: ‘a critical Exaritiation of passages 
in the Hebrew and Greék’ Scriptures, ‘chiefly with a view’ to ‘the solution of the 
question whether the varieties ofthe human’ species be of more. than one origin; 
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quire the insertion into the history of many thousands of years at least, 
during’ which the' development ‘of the ‘human speech into its several 
diiferent forms could be ‘accomplished. If the origination of mankind 
from a pair is assumed on’ the authority of Genesis, or in order not ‘to 
contradict Genesis, the chronology must’ be’ stretehed inconsistently 
with Genesis; or if the only chronology to’ be elicited from Genesis 4s 
to be taken as a datum, then the differences in human language can 
only be accounted for upon a supposition of the derivation of men from 
different stocks. 

If an original plurality of human races should be‘established, it must 
affect not only the literal truth of some of the historical records of the 
Old Testament, but the whole scheme of Christian doctrine which is 
reared upon such a text as that, 1 Cor. xv, 21,—* For as in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” ‘The * natural engen- 
dering ”’ from Adam will not have been a source of corruption to all 
mankind, if all mankind are not in fact derived from him, nor the cor- 
Peers redemption haye been needed ‘by all, if all did not actually 
fallin Adam, Meanings and explanations can no doubt be suggested, 
by which such texts will be made to square with whatever facts shall 
ultimately be ascertained ; but the literal interpretation of Scripture, 
as containing absolute truth, and the dogmatic structure concerning 
sin and atonement which has been erected upon it, will become no 
longer possible. Our present author, indeed, supposing that the earth 
has been occupied by several races, considers the Adamite race, the 
last created, the created “in the image of God,” to have been the 
noblest ; and that in process of time it has by intermarriage mingled 
itself with the other races which originated before it, exercising upon 
them the predominant physical influence of the nobler stock, and so 
making at length all men that dwell upon the earth to become literally 
“ of one blood,” because one blood is in them. We cannot think other- 
wise than that this is a force upon the Scripture words; and it is much 
more honourable to the authors or compilers of the books of the Bible 
to suppose them to have been mistaken, limited in their knowledge, and 
subject to natural national prejudices, than to imagine that they pur- 

osely spoke in enigmas ; or that a dictating Spirit indited ambiguities 
like those of the heathen oracles,— Will-o’-the-wisps, misleading suc- 
cessive generations, supposed for ages to mean one thing, and dis- 
covered at last to mean precisely the reverse. F 

That there should, nevertheless, be some expressions in Genesis, and 
some facts recorded in the history, which really imply the existence 
upon the earth of others than an Adamite race, is not surprising ; for 
the compilers of those records were not so analytical as to test the con- 
sistency with each other of all the facts which they delivered. Just 
as a child when it is first set to read the Bible, must be more than 
ordinarily shrewd if it inquires whom Cain could marry, or who could 
slay him, when there were yet no men on the earth, nor would be 
during his lifetime, except his own near relations, And these inci- 
dental admissions and undesigned coincidences between the Bible nar- 
ratives and scientific deductions, will be found to constitute a chief 
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value of those ancient records, and to supply one of the most interesting 
fields of biblical criticism and investigation. 

A very sound, candid, and impartial work is that of Dr. Schweizer, 
on the “Doctrines of the Reformed Church,”® of which the second 
volume is now before us. It embraces the period from the beginning 
of the seventeenth to the middle of the last century; and treats, 
first, of the rise of the Arminian doctrines, the Synod of Dort and 
its consequences, and the relation between the Remonstrant divi- 
nity and that of the Lutheran and Socinian Churches. Next, turning 
to France, the author describes the controversies which arose out of 
the teaching of Cameron and Amyrault, and follows their effects into 
Switzerland, where, in its original seat, the cruder Calvinism became 
modified by the influence of the Universalist doctrines of the divines 
of Saumur. Dr. Schweizer then proceeds in the most interesting part 
of his present performance, and, as we think, the most perfectly 
executed, to describe the modifications under which Claude Pajon 
endeavoured to exhibit the Reformed doctrine concerning Grace. 
Pajon published little, and his views must be gathered, for the most 
part, from the representations of his opponents, and from the decisions 
of synods convoked in order to determine the questions which he 
had raised. On the whole he seems to have denied, not perhaps the 
possibility, but the reality, or the proof, of immediate divine grace. 
He was led to his conclusions by a step which Amyrault had already 
made. As long as the traditional doctrine did not attempt to define 
upon which of the human faculties grace primarily acted or impinged, 
it might pass without question, that it descended in some way imme- 
diately upon the human agent. But Amyrault saw, with reference to 
the controversies on grace and free will, that the contradiction was 
too sharp between a doctrine of immediate grace and one which 
allowed any freedom to the will, if it were supposed to act upon the 
will itself. And he thought to solve the difficulty, though he only 
removed it one step, by supposing divine grace to act immediately, 
not on the will itself, but on the understanding. Pajon then observed 
that, ordinarily at least, the understanding is influenced through the 
“Word,” and that the “Word’’ comes to each individual under infi- 
nite varieties of mental constitution, educational condition, and other 
circumstances, of which the antecedents run up to the first fiat of the 
Creator. And he represented Grace to be the Regenerating influence 
operating mediately through such a concatenation of antecedent 
secondary causes. Opponents would naturally call this view Pelagian, 
as confounding Providence and Grace, and as tending to obliterate the 
distinction between the offices of the First Person in the Trinity and 
the Third. Nevertheless, it would be possible to maintain the view 
of Pajon, leaving untouched the doctrine of the Trinity, by knitting 
the chain of antecedent causes in the kingdom of Providence to the 
Person of the Father, and in the kingdom of Regeneration to the 





5 “Die Protestantischen Centraldogmen in ihrer Entwicklung innerhalb der 
Reformirten Kirche.” Von Dr. Alexander Schweizer. 2te Hilfte:' Das 17 und 
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Person of the Spirit: the essential question really raised by Pajon was 
whether this latter were not, as well as the former, a chain rather than 
a single link: Unhappily the inquiries thus opened, which if they 
had been pursued might have modified the doctrine of Grace, not only 
in those communions in which they originated, but in others, were 
prematurely closed by the ruin which overtook the Reformed Churches 
in France upon the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. But as Pajon’s 
doctrine took its form partly from the Cartesian philosophy, of which 
he was an adherent, modifications of the traditional doctrine of imme- 
diate Grace must ensue, wherever and whenever the internal constitu- 
tion of the being supposed to receive it, and the external circumstances 
> which he is placed, are calmly and philosophically considered by 
vines. 

The Rev. Rowland Williams has published a vindication, or defence, 
of his work entitled “ Rational Godliness,” under the name of “ Lam- 
peter Theology.’’® It does not admit of analysis or abstract. Part of 
it is thrown into the form of a comparison, in parallel columns, of 
propositions. in “ Rational Godliness,’’ to which exception has been 
taken, with the counter-propositions which must of necessity be held 
by “ Modern Judaisers,” as Mr. Williams terms his opponents. Some 
of these contrasts are very pointed, and will be extremely amusing to 
those who occasionally look into the virulent evangelical prints. 

In reference to movements towards a revision of the English 
authorized version of the Bible,’ Mr. Malan is for being satisfied with 
things as they are, and for letting well alone. Mr. Malan makes a 
good general defence of the existing version; but we did not expect to 
find him so extremely conservative as to desire to retain in the English 
Bible the now abandoned text, 1 John v. 7. The real difficulties, 
however, which stand in the way of a revision of the version, are not 
those which would attend the execution of the work itself. But who 
could concur in the undertaking? to whose hands could it be com- 
mitted? Nothing is so gravelling to Scotch Presbyterians and others 
who worship the Bible and abhor Episcopacy, as to be reminded that 
what they call “The Word,” comes to them from King James the 
First’s bishops. It is not to be expected that these persons should 
acquiesce in a new version which should be the work of like hands, while 
others, who have as little sympathy with Presbyterians as with Epis- 
copalians, would wish a revised version to represent their own views. 
That a board comprising Churchmen, Evangelical Dissenters, and 
Unitarians could practically work together in such a design we do not 
think possible. But this is a subject on which we cannot now further 
embark, 

There is a great deal of information, in a popular form, connected 





8 “Lampeter Theology, exemplified in Extracts'from the Vice-Principal’s Lec- 
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7 “ A Vindication of the Authorized Version of the English Bible, from Charges 
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with the history of the agi — in the with under pee title 
by Mrs..Conant. 

A volume of Sermons? hes reached: us, by sie pare Charles Maiasch 
Taggart, which are distinguished by a truly liberal spirit, the highest 
moral tone, and by-a style earnest and impressive. Mr. Taggart ‘was 
bred. in ‘the bosom of Calvinism, and his special sympathies, ‘during 
the brief and early maturity of his intellectual and ministerial life, 
were especially engaged for those who were struggling to extricate 
themselves from ‘that dark and dreary system,—an extrication which 
he had effected for himself with little or no help of others. 

The Sermons’, of Dr. Chapman of the Episcopal Church in ‘the 
United States, have reached a fifth edition. They appear to have had 
some polemical effects on persons not of the author’s own communion. 
They maintain the divine institution of Episeopacy, and are anti- 
Calvinistic. 

“The Progress of Baptist Principles’’! contains some curious sta- 
tistics concerning the decline, as it is. stated, of pedobaptism in ‘the 
United States. It is said “that the last:census shows the whole 
number of the houses of worship for the United States to be 38,061, 
capable of seating) 14,234,825; of this number, 10,341 houses of 
worship, capable of seating 3,576,199 persons, are held by churches 
practising adult immersion as the only Christian baptism.’’—p. 366, 
note. To the popular mind the necessity-of immersion to a true 
baptism appears the strong point in the Baptist: controversy. "We 
regret to see. so much stress laid upon it-in this: volume: “The letter 
killeth.””. The real point,-to more thoughtful ‘and better-informed 
persons, is: that baptism- should: be the seal of a Christian profession 
credibly sincere. But this need not. be tied down: to. a profession’ of 
conversion in the Calvinistic or Evangelical sense, as Mr. Curtis 
implies. As the author:is necessarily in controversy with the Episco- 
palians, who retain infant baptism, he should have taken notice of their 
ordinance of confirmation; for although they donot, in practice, make 
so much of it as they might, it is ' capable, as a: moral instrument, of 
answering the purposes of adult baptism, while it is theoretically: the 
completion of the baptism till then inchoate. 

“The Christian System,’’!#/by Mr. Farrand, is a digest, under: well- 





8 ‘‘The English Bible.’ History of the Translation ofthe Holy Scriptures ‘into 
the English Tongue ; with Specimens of the Old English Versions, By Mrs. H.C 
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divided: heads, of the doctrinal texts of the New Testament, intended 
to form a “ Rule for Faith and Practical Guidance.” _It:will’no doubt 
be found useful by many inquirers into the teachings of Christ and his 
Apostles, who may not themselves be practical textuaries. 

Among the productions called forth by Professor Jowett’s “Com 
mentary on the Pauline Epistles’ should: be mentioned “St. Paul and 
Modern Thought,’’!° by Mr. Davies. As a critique, it does not: profess 
to deal with the whole of that work, and is more successful in observing 
upon the “wavering” and fragmentary character of Mr. Jowett’s style 
than in convicting his views of’error. The most forcible of Mr. 
Davies’s criticisms appears to us that on St. Paul’s expectation of 
Christ’s coming, pp. 18-20. In his observations upon atonement, 
in respect of which the most violent attack has been made on Mr. 
Jowett, we cannot think that he has grappled with the controversy. 
In tone he is not offensive, but a little tempted perhaps, being on 
the safer side, to treat the unsafe person de haut en bas. 

The argument from the concessions of adversaries is very good 
polemic, though it has usually little force in the actual determination 
of disputed ‘questions ; yet’ it will impress third parties much more 
deeply than: the opponent whose words ‘are retorted unacceptably 
upon himself. Of the nature of such an appeal to third parties and 
dispassionate lookers-on is'the volume “Unitarian Principles Con- 
firmed by Trinitarian Testimonies,’ » It consists of a collection from 
Trinitarian atthors, of passages, considered by the compiler, favour- 
able to Unitarian views. As far as these authorities bear on the con- 
troverted doctrines themselves, the concessions quoted do not seem to 
us of any great weight; of greater interest are those which breathe 
the: sentiment of mutual recognition and of mutual charity among all 
Christians ; but here, too; the concession is more in sound than in 
sense, | for few of those Trinitarians who enunciate the prineiple of 
universal Christian brotherhood, contemplate the application of it to 
Unitarians, Mr. Wilson intersperses many candid remarks of his own, 
illustrative of the real opinions of Unitarians of the present generation, 
among whom are found many varieties of belief. The author himself 
appears to approximate to an Arian type. | 

Likely to be extremely useful is a translation of the excellent “History 
ot Philosophy,”’!® by Dr. Schwegler ; clear without being superficial, and 
sufficient without tediousness.: It supplies thus for the English student 
a more convenient and adequate text-book than any that we know of. 
As ‘a specimen of the execution ‘of the translation, we subjoin an ex- 





13 «*St. Paul and Modern Thought :| Remarks\on some. of the Views advanced 
in Professor Jowett’s Commentary on St. Paul.” By J, Llewelyn Davies, M.A., 
Fellow of; Trinity, College, Cambridge, and Incumbent of St. Mark's, Whitechapel. 
Cambridge... 1856. 

14 “* Unitarian Principles confirmed by Trinitarian ‘Testimonies; being Selec- 
tions from the Works of Eminent Theologians, belonging: to Orthodox Churches. 
With Introductory and Occasional Remarks.” By John Wilson, author of ‘‘ Serip- 
ture Proofs and Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism.” Boston,, 1855. 

15 « & History. of Philosophy. in Epitome.” By Dr. Albert Schwegler.; Trans- 
lated from the. original German by Julius ,...,Seelye... New York: Appleton. 
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tract from Schwegler’s account of Herbart’s theory of self-preserva- 
tion. Herbart’s philosophy was a development of the monadology of 
Leibnitz. 

“ That which stands out in the’ soul is nothing other than self-preservation, 
which can only be manifold and changing in opposition to other reals. The 
causes of changing circumstances are therefore these other reals, which come 
variously in conflict with the soul-monad, and thus produce that apparently 
infinite manifoldness of sensations, representations, nt affections. This poe 
of parpnpnervasin lies at the basis of all Herbart’s psychology. That whic 

sychology ordinarily calls feeling, thinking, representing, &c., are only specific 

ifferences in the self-preservation of the soul; they indicate no proper con- 
dition of the inner real essence itself, but only relations between the reals,— 
relations which, coming up together at the same time from different sides, are 
partly suppressed, partly forwarded, and partly modified. Consciousness is the 
sum of those relations m which the soul tanks to other essences.”—p. 310. 


Mr. Solly’s Essay on “The Will, Divine and Human,’’!® has consi- 
derable merit in many of its parts; its object is to ascertain some 
strong and unassailable position for the doctrine of liberty. The 
author premises that he has been unable to find this in the theory 
which makes liberty to consist in a power of choosing in opposition to 
the net result of the motives, and likewise in the liberty of a single 
act of self-determination out of time, manifesting itself in innumerable 
concatenated actions in time: his own theory is a modification of this 
latter creed. The point at issue between the Libertarians and Neces- 
sarians, is thus stated— 


“The Necessarians assert, that the cause of human actions is to be found in 
motives determined by laws of human nature imposed on it by some power 
external to man. Thus, according to them, all human conduct is absolutely 
determined by laws of conditioned causality alone, and the supplementary 
unconditioned element is to be sought in the will of the Creator. The Liber- 
tarians, on the other hand, believing that human actions find some absolute 
beginning in the human soul, attribute them to some unconditioned cause in 
the human soul itself as their first principle, though of course acknowledging 
certain limitations to the sphere in ent this unconditional cause is able to 
exert itself.”—p. 27. 


In other words, the Necessarian formula, in its simplest expression, 
subjects the whole soul to a causality extraneous to it ; while the Liber- 
tarian asserts that it contains an element independent of causality, 
and that it is an originating power. With respect to this latter doc- 
trine, Mr. Solly argues, that “the condition which anything must 
answer in order to come within the sphere of causality, is simply that 
of being an object for us’ (p. 128) ; that the “I,” the conscious centre 
and principle of our individuality cannot become an. object to us, and 
therefore falls out of the sphere of causality. He considers that “the 
soul contains a central principle exempt from the law of conditioned 
causality,” and this exemption is to be “ predicated of the very prin- 





36 “The Will, Divine and Human.” By Thomas Solly, Barrister-at-Law, of the 
Middle Temple, and Lecturer on the English Language and Literature at the 
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ciple to which the universal language and consciousness of mankind 
assign the ‘attribute of liberty.” Certainly the* centre about which 
the phenomena of consciousness revolve is not itself, in the indi- 
vidual, an object of consciousness. But all which follows from hence 
is, that this centre cannot therefore be recognized by its own con- 
sciousness as caused ; to other intelligences it may become an object, 
and be acknowledged to be caused. It is only to the individual con- 
sciousness that the individual “I”? cannot be regarded under the con- 
ditions of its existence, and that proof of its origination is lacking, 
which is very different from disproof of its origination. But if it were 
conceded that the centre of each man’s individuality cannot be reco- 
gnized by him as object, and must be presumed to be self-originated, 
the will is not identical with this centre. So far from it, that the 
phenomenal consciousness reports of the will, and the will is an object 
to the consciousness; at least in its function and separate energies,—at 
least as much as memory, perception, or any other element and faculty 
of the soul; all which, as elements and constituents of the soul, are 
objects of the consciousness, although the centre which supports them 
and it be not. 

But let us pass on to the solution of the problem of free will, which 
Mr. Solly thinks he has found—that is, to his modification of the 
Libertarian theory. His principle is, that liberty is a self-determina- 
tion of the subject. Undoubtedly if the subject is self-determining, 
then it is free; but is it self-determining ? 


“ Suppose, for instance, I present to my mind two actions, and after delibe- 
rately weighing their respective advantages, decide in favour of one of them, 


with a feeling that my decision has been the result of free choice. Now here, 
we have both liberty and law. The liberty of which I am thus conscious is the 
result of the subjective determination of my soul, by which I have given it a 
certain posture, and made certain objective grounds of action exercise a greater 
or less i of influence than they cule: have done had I assumed for it 
a different posture.”—p. 138. 


Every practical moralist will allow that itis of the greatest impor- 
tance to the ultimate good act, that the determination of the will should 
operate mediately upon the conditions of the agent, that he should not 
suffer himself, from want of foresight and timely energy of the will, to 
drift into a situation where temptation will be too strong for his moral 
resistance. Every practical moralist likewise allows that habits are the 
concrete results of single acts,—that no act is indifferent in its conse- 
quences, but places the agent on a higher or lower moral level than be- 
fore, with respect to the future. So that, at the moment immediately 
preceding any act, the circumstances in which the agent is placed, and 
his then character, as a concrete result of all foregoing acts, are data, 
and, as it were, known quantities ; the determination of his will at that 
moment is as yet unknown, but immediately on its determination it 
swells the aggregate of the character, of the known, of the data, with 
respect to agency still future. Hence the successive determinations of 
the will are variants continually passing into constants. Mr. Solly 
considers that this determination of the will is a self-determination. But 
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the question recuis—Could the’ will determine ‘itself, in contiradiction 
to the net sense of the motives then present to the individual agent ? 

.} “Human. actions are; the combined result, of law, and liberty. The law 
extends.to so much .of the, action as by its objective nature cOmes under the 
conditions of causality, Pure liberty only enters mfinitesimally in each’ par- 
ticular action, as the momentary self-determination of the subject. ‘The whole 
influence of the latter, however, in the choice of conduct, is very considerable, 
inasmuch'as the purely subjective element of one instant becomes’ objectivised 
into character in the next.”—p. 155, - 


The self-determinations of the will in individual acts, show successive 
changes in time. Therefore, to extricate them from the kingdom 
of causality, they must be shown to be founded on an absolute will, 
which has no reference to time. This is no other than the pure Reason 
itself, on its moral face; and “the feeling arising from the ‘conscious- 
ness of the relation of the individual will towards this principle,—is the 
sentiment expressed by the verb, J ought” (p. 159.) _ Now, it appears 
to us that a great deal of Kantian metaphysic might have been spared, 
and the positions of the author have been made much plainer to the 
English reader, if he had stated, that he maintains there is in man an 
innate sense of right and wrong, which enters as a foree—infinitesimal 
it may be,—but still a force, in all particular determinations of the will ; 
that. in each determination of the will, something is due to this force, 
and something to the aggregate of character and circumstances. And 
a. considerable practical value would have belonged to many parts of 
the treatise, ifit had really been written in English. Germanisms, misty 
in themselves, become infinitely more misty when “done into English,” 
without being translated. Thus, what ambiguities flutter about 
the word “absclute.’’ It may mean, free and unrestrained ; or, with- 
out limitation and definition ; or, general, not particular ; or, generic, 
not special ; or, without appeal; or, universal; or, highest in general- 
ization ; or, highest in hierarchy of being; or, subject to no category. 
We also think that the employment of algebraical symbols as a method 
of expressing, in a general form, some of the problems which emerge in 
this essay, will not facilitate the understanding of them by the com- 
petent, and will prove an additional puzzle to the weaker heads, 

The materialist controversy is running high in Germany, on which 
subject we notice two works: the first, of Dr. Frauenstadt,!7 an essay 
of about 200 pages, which is of the nature of an Irenicum. It is very 
easy, he says, to place the doctrines of an opponent in a ridiculous or 
offensive point of view. So when the Materialist considers thought as 
a product of the brain—when, for instance, Vogt says that thought 
has the same relation to the brain which the bile has to the liver, or 
the urine to the kidneys, it may be put offensively, that he maintains 
thought to be no better than the vilest of our excretions. Or, if the 
Materialist remarks that our sympathies and our joys have their seat 
in the nervous centre, it may be alleged invidiously, that he represents 





W «Der Materialismus. Seine Wahrheit und sein Irrthum. | Eine Erwiderung 
auf — Biichner’s ‘Kraft und Stoff.’” Von Dr Julius Frauenstidt. -Leip- 
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the feeling of compassion to be; the,same sort of thing with a tooth- 
ache, and the pleasure of witnessing a dramatic representation to, be 
akin to that of savouring a venison pasty. If man is acknowledged to 
stand the highest in the scale of animal being, but is not admitted to 
be differenced essentially from the other animals, this is described as 
a brutalizing of humanity ; or if any deny the immortality of the indi- 
vidual, they are charged with holding the maxim—“ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” Similarly, as the Materialist allows no 
doctrine of moral freedom, but holds thatall human acts are necessarily 
concatenated with their-antecedents, he is described as dangerous to 
society, inasmuch as he repudiates the use of punishment,—one of the 
foundations on which the safety of society reposes. 

But the Materialist is not without his replies. If, he says, I con- 
sider thought to be a product of nature, I consider it as a far nobler 
and more excellent product than the bile or the urine: there is a diffe- 
rence in these products, and so there are differences in the nervous effects 
of toothache and of pity. So, if man is the highest and most perfect 
of all animals, his happiness is not to be sought in those things which 
are the satisfaction of the dog, or the swine; and the foundations of 
society: can be in no danger from one who acknowledges punishment to 
be as necessary as crime. Even if there be no continued existence to 
the individual man, no encouragement to gross sensuality can be de- 
rived thence to any, except to those whose base nature would unfit them 
for any real happiness in a world to come. . Finally, the Materialist has 
his theory, as others have, concerning the phenomena of human exis- 
tence ; but he does not deny that man thinks, or that he has a moral 
sense; although he regards thought as a, product.of matter, and motives 
as links in. the chain of necessity. Acknowledging, then, the services 
rendered to truth by modern materialism, as, for instance, in shaking 
the dominion of dogmatic theology, Dr, Frauenstidt undertakes to cor- 
rect the errors which attach to it, when, he has first done justice to the 
truths which are involved in it. His essay is divided into two parts, 
corresponding with these two objects, and is characterized throughout 
by an extremely fair and candid spirit, and by great caution in not 
pushing arguments too far. In reference to the question of the human 
immortality, he sums up, at the eonclusion, thus :— 

“Tt follows from what has been said, that. we cannot indeed prove in oppo- 
sition to; Materialism; the continued existence of the Individual, _We'can, 
however, point out to it, that its arguments against that existence rest only 
on an unproved assumption; namely, on this—that the Individual is nothing 
more-than a material aggregate,—a combination of matter. Along with this 
assumption, ‘Which ignores the Form as the essence of the Individual, comes to 
nothing the ‘materialist proof against the continned existence of the Individual. 
If the individual Form is not-dn effect of the material combination, but rather 
the prineiple and cause of it, then is it not proved, that with the seatterin of 
the matter, the individual Form also. perishes which has governed it. Neither, 
on the, other hand, can it be proved, that this Form is eternal. For we cannot 
know whether the species continually recurs under the same forms, nor even 
whether the species itself is everlasting. Here, then, we find ourselves on the 
boundaries of :human: knowledge,, where .ity is not permitted,.to pronounce 
decisively either. Yes ori No.’—pp. 207-8, 5 ' 
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- The other work which: we have to notice on this subject, the 
“ Anthropology’’}8 of I. H. Fichte, is of an elaborate kind, and takes a 
far wider range. Passing in review the spiritualist or dualist theories 
of soul and body, and the materialist doctrine of monism, it issues into 
a critique on the “ Psychology”’ of Herbart, of which it points out, and 
then endeavours to supply, the defect. For Herbart, in his doctrine 
of self-preservation, “Selbsterhaltung,” has too completely isolated 
the soul as a “ Real’ in the midst of other “ Reals.” It continually 
changes its relation to them, preserving the while its own individuality ; 
and the succession of these changes of relation are represented, as to it, 
by the modifications of the consciousness, But he gives no account of 
the reaching of the perceptions to the Soul as an Individuum, nor of 
the receiving of the modifications of the consciousness in it. According 
tothe theory of self-preservation, indeed, the continual emerging of 
new relations and consequent modifications of consciousness must be 
taken for intrusions, attacks, and limitations. And perception would 
be resolvable into a resistance on the part of the Soul-monad to these 
interruptions ; but. that such is the nature of perception there is no 
evidence,—nay, the evidence, such as it is,isall the other way. Thus, 
the philosophy of Herbart, as well as the Hegelian, instructs us by its 
failures, says I. H. Fichte, how psychology is shackled in its progress 
and falsified by the assumptions of a preconceived metaphysic. The 
Pantheism of Hegel and the Monadism of Herbart have alike failed in 
revealing a true knowledge of the Soul, which must be sought for by 
way of observation of phenomena and results, not anticipated by 
definition. 

Materialism, in its turn, is open to the charge of substituting 
assumption for proof. For if perception and consciousness are energies 
or qualities altogether different from any others which we can observe 
as belonging to matter or its combinations, it is gratuitous to attribute 
them to it; and more philosophical to suppose them properties and 
functions of an essence sui generis, though it be only known to us by 
these its effects, and though it energizes through the instrumentality 
of matter itself. That it cannot energize otherwise than through the 
cerebral organ, is itself a proper subject of further investigation. For, 
some of the phenomena of the magnetic sight and knowledge seem to 
lead to a different conclusion, And if further experiments are required 
before the precise value and bearing of the magnetic phenomena are 
ascertained, that is a reason why all parties, who are sincere in the 
investigation of truth, should abstain from prejudging inquiry by 
assumptions and preconceived theories. The chapters on the origin of 
Souls—on the differences between the human and brute Soul—on the 
continued existence of the individual Soul, are full of interest; and if 
there is, in this very able work, a commingling of inference from 
theory and inference from fact, it is because the subject scarcely 





18 “ Anthropologie. Die Lehre von der menschlichen Seele. “-Neubegrundet 
auf naturwissenschaftlichen Wege fir Naturforscher, Seelenirzte und wissen- 
schaftlich, Gebildete itberhaupt.” Von Immanuel Hermann Fichte. Leipzig. 
1856. 
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admits of any other treatment. The author holds that: there is in the 
Soul a double: life, an @ priort and an a posteriori element, a Spirit 
(Geist) instinct with ideas, and a Reason (Vernunft) which is 
awakened through sense. 

I, H. Fichte, it need not be said, holds firmly to the belief of the 
continued existence of the individual Soul; and he concludes his work 
with excellent observations on the different light in which man must 
be regarded, historically, if he is here a transient unit in a corporate 
humanity which alone has a perpetual succession, or if he is himself 
to survive, as a will, and enter hereafter into other and new relations. 





POLITICS AND EDUCATION. 
A TRANSLATION by Mr. Farie of Baron von Haxthausen’s work 


on the Russian Empire! is one of the most important publica- 
tions which we have to notice this quarter. The original has been 
somewhat abridged in its English shape,—or rather, the repetitions of 
the author have been omitted. Mr. Farie has executed his task with 
great care and great success; and the work as it stands is, perhaps, 
the most valuable we have as a guide to the internal condition and 
resources of Russia. We cannot, however, help feeling, at almost 
every page, how very few Germans appear to be fitted for clear, precise 
sketches of definite subjects, written with an intelligible purpose, and 
planned on an intelligible principle. Baron von Haxthausen collected a 
great mass of valuable information, and approached his task in a spirit 
of fairness and of anxiety to see a foreign land with the eyes, not of a 
foreigner, but a native; and no one can read what he has written 
without gaining a great amount of information, and having many new 
ideas with respect to the past and present history of Russia suggested 
to him; but there is a want of coherent, vigorous thought, which 
makes the work perplexing, and often insipid. 

The author, in his preface, gives us to understand that his main 
object is to paint the characteristic feature of Russia as a patriarchal 
state. The commune, an enlarged family, is the nucleus of the whole 
system. The land belongs to the commune; each individual has only 
a claim to usufruct to which all persons born in the commune have an 
equal right. The principle is, that the whole of the land belongs to 
the population regarded as a unity, and every male inhabitant has a 
right to an equal share. The birth of every boy creates a new claim, 
and the shares of those who die revert to the commune. The land is 
first divided according to its quality, position, or general value, into 
sections ; the sections are then divided into as many portions, in long 
strips, as there are shares required, and these are taken by lot; a 
reserve is retained to meet the growing wants of the society, and, at 





1 «The Russian Empire ; its People, Institutions, and Resources. By Baron 
von Haxthausen.” Translated by Robert Farie, Esq. Two Vols, London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1856. 
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periods fixed by the Government, a. redistribution takes place... The 
commune is. managed, by,.a chief, called a.,Starosta, and, he, witha 
certain number of elective deputies and elders, form. the.eomnwnal 
tribunal. The submission.of the subordinate; members is ;represented 
as complete, and the whole, body, lives together in,a patriarchal rela- 
tion, of which Russia. itself is. but a langer.type, the;Czar beimg the 
national Starosta, .M. von Haxthausen. lays ;great,,stress,on, the dis- 
tance at, which: such an. institution places; Russia, from the, rest, of 
Europe; and, he: ,views.eyery, question affecting), Russia.in, the; light 
which the, commune gives to the inquirer. He represents this patri- 
archal life;as the index and source of all, that, is, good, abiding, and 
peculiar in,the Russian, character... It .is,,this, he;says, that,,makes 
Russia homogeneous, united, and compact ;.it is; this that prevents 
foreign nations from, intruding-upon ;Russia ; it is this that makes the 
whole, people look up to, and love their Czar with a simplicity and.a 
fervour of which an inhabitant of Western, Europe, can form.no motion. 
Moreover, it prevents, the formation of a proletariat; and, not- only, is 
every Russian sure;of,a subsistence, but the children do, not,suffer for 
the sins of the father,.as they do, not imherit from him,, but claim. as 
the;members of the commune. , The system -has..been undermined, or 
at, least departed from, by the adoption of western, customs among, the 
higher classes, and by the formation. of a nobility not connected with 
the Jand, but arising from the tenure, of a, certain official position. 
And. it has been. exposed to,a still, more,serious shock by, the, rapid 
growth of manufactures, which the government .has done; its, utmost 
to, foster; and which ,are. conducted , on, purely , commercial ,.pringiples 
instead of being managed by. the associated ,efforts,.of a, commune,.as 
M...von Haxthausen: thinks they,,ought to have, been, ,in, order. to 
preserve uncorrupted the.character of the native civilization. ..; . 

, To. the work generally, and, to this'view of the communes in, parti- 
cular, we, have two objections:.the one, is, :that,.M. von, Haxthausen, 
who: wrote the latter ;part of his work soon \after.the Revolution..of 
1848, evidently writes throughout at the German democrats ; and. he 
praises-everything., Russian almost avowedly, because . he: thinks that 

Russian stability will counteract, the liberal movement, in, Germany, 

We. therefore distrust. his fairness, and think he is biased in. his, conclu- 

sions by: ja wish to serve,what is. called, the, party..of order.;; Our 

second objection is, that, he himself is obliged, to confess. that. itis im- 

possible to, maintain. the communal system. | He does not,say-so ex- 

actly, but we may infer it;from his stating that, Russia, not having, any 

motive power of civilization in itself, is obliged to, rest on) Western 

Europe, if she wishes to rank as an- European power ; that.the Crown 

peasants, a, very large body, ave under a system in many respects ,dif- 

ferent ; that the military on their discharge from service will. not. fall 

into it; that it prevents all agricultural. improvement.;, and that. even 

the development of the internal resources of Russia, the flux and reflux 

between the Asiatic and European Provinces, constantly undermine it, 

by creating new sources of wealth, and fostering the strong predispo- 

sition of the Russian for. a life of. travel and, excitement. ,.1t.is this 

that, as it seems to us, materially lessens the value of the book; we 
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are confused between the’ arguments for the’ preservation of the com- 
mutial system ‘and the facts that’ show it cannot bé preserved: 

"We have also ‘another publication of great value on’ the ‘subject of 
Russia; ‘in the sécond volume of M. de’ Tengoborski’s ““Commentaries.” 
This volume contains a long chapter on manufactures, completing the 
subject begun’in the first volume, and a chapter on commerce. M. de 
Tengoborski estimates-the gross value’ of all the various branches of 
Ruésian manufactures as ‘at, in round numbers, 500 millions of roubles ; 
and the value, after deducting the cost'of the raw material, as 325 mil- 
liois, ~ Six millions of the population, ineluding women and children, 
are employed in this department of industry. The most interesting 
portions of the chapter are those in which the author examines the 
question, whether’ the cotton and iron’ manufactures ought to be pro- 
tected so highly as they are. ‘In 1822, the ‘importation of cotton 
prints was prohibited, and plain cottons were subjected to duties of 
from 60 to 100 per cent. and upwards. The consequence was, that, to 
the’detriment of many other branches of industry, the cotton manu- 
factures monopolized speculation, and yet, notwithstanding the rapid 
progress it made, the quantity produced is in proportion to the 
population, far in arrear of that produced in other countries. With 
respect to iron, M. de Tengoborski is still more explicit against high 
prohibitory duties. He says that, as the Ural mines cannot supply 
the industrial establishments of the north, south, and west, at a price 
which would allow ther to purchase, the prohibition of importation 
does harm to the one without doing good to the other. The admis-- 
sion of foreign iron would, he thinks, give a great impulse to the home 
construction of machinery ; and every branch of industry suffers from 
the inferior construction of tools and implements, which is the result 
of the prohibition. The chapter on’ commerce givés an account of 
the home-trade of Russia; and the author calculates that he may 
safely set down a sum of 900 millions of roubles as the total amount of 
the: home-trade, wholesale and retail. We have then ‘an account of the 
imports and exports. The’ value of the cereals exported is estimated 
at 30,393,300 roubles, and that of the tallow exported, at 12,536,900 
roubles; flax and hemp together are exported to the amount of upwards: 
of seventeen millions of roubles. ‘The chapter, generally, is too statis- 
tieal for us to go with anything like detail into its contents. But if the 
statistics are accurate, or make a reasonable’ approach to accuracy, the 
value of this volume and of the’ whole work will; as a’book of reference, 
be very great. It is to be regretted that the English of the translation 
is very often slovenly and faulty. 

The works of MM. von Haxthausen and Tengoborski supply a 
valuable comment on the most important work which we have to 
notice in scientific political economy. List’s “ National System of 
Politiéal Economy,’ has ‘been translated by Mr. Matile, and edited 





2 «National System of Political Economy.” By Frederick List. Translated 
from the German by G. A. Matile. Inclading the Notes of the French Transla- 
tion, by Henri Richelot, with a Preliminary Essay and Notes by Stephen Cowell. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott:and Co. 1856. 
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by Mr. Cowell. List’s object was to oppose the pure doctrines of free 
trade, and advocate the expediency of temporary restriction. This is 
a subject on which a good buok was much wanted, because all the 
nations of the Continent act on the principle which List espouses, and 
England did so until very lately. That England was very right in 
adopting free trade, List freely allowed, and even represented it as the 
last touch of art by which she attempted to reduce all Continental 
nations into a state of commercial vassalage. The theory is simply 
this, that each nation should consider not what will promote the 
general prosperity of the world, but the prosperity of its own people; 
and that this is often inconsistent with the most rapid development of 
general wealth. By protection begun at the right time, and continued 
during the right time, manufactures may be fostered, and thus the 
country contain the greatest possible number of outlets for industry. 
And not only does the country eventually become richer in this way, 
but its importance in the scale of nations is raised, and it feels that it 
suffices for itself. England proceeded, List said, on this principle 
until the latter half of last century, and by uniting free and settled 
institutions with this wise policy, placed herself at the head of the 
commercial world. Having attained that eminence, she then betook 
herself to expounding and recommending the doctrines of free trade ; 
and if she could have succeeded, at once she would have been mistress 
of the industry of the world, for no country without protection to 
foster its infant manufactures, could ever have rivalled her. Fortu- 
nately for the world, at the moment most auspicious for her design, 
the conclusion of the French war, her landowners were in power, and 
in order to raise their rents, abandoned a free trade policy, and the 
Continental nations had thus a breathing-time, which they employed 
in giving strength by protection to their manufactures. To all this 
the modern commercial history of Russia furnishes the best reply. 
Both MM. von Haxthausen and Tengoborski, although the former 
evidently thinks as List did on the general question, agree in saying 
that Russian agriculture has suffered, that improvements in internal 
communication have been delayed, that the natural products of Russia, 
such as iron, have been turned to a bad account, by the excessive 
protection of Russian manufactures. Russia has not produced what 
she could, because she has tried to produce something she has not 
been fitted to produce. But then, List and those who think with him 
reply, she has a counterbalancing advantage in the increased sharpness 
and ingenuity of her mechanics, and indirectly, of her people generally. 
How are we to know that this is a positive gainP how are we to know 
that an equal or superior stimulus might not have been given by 
following out the course which nature indicated? List’s book is, 
however, well worth reading, and contains many suggestions which 
Englishmen may think over with profit. 

Mr. Sargant has published a volume which he entitles the “Science 
of Social Opulence.’’® It exhibits the efforts of a mind sincerely 
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anxious. to master and make its own the writings of the standard 
political economists. But any one familiar with those writings has ~ 
not much to learn from it, although some of the leading questions of 
political economy are sensibly discussed in an independent, and there- 
fore instructive spirit. But there is no real grasp of the subject, and 
no new thought. A student of political economy finds its language 
unfixed, he sees many of its terms used sometimes in a popular, some- 
times in a stricter sense, and if he takes the propositions of any eminent 
writer in their most naked form, and applies them in different instances 
which suggest themselves to him, he may easily make himself believe, 
or may really see that they want correction. This is what Mr. Sargant 
has done ; he has amused himself with devising a new nomenclature, 
and in improving the signification of the old one. He is pleased, for 
instance, with the amusement of showing that wealth is often used to 
signify not the abundance of that which satisfies our wants, but the 
things themselves that satisfy them; he calls land realty, and all that 
capital adds to land, he calls effects. ‘Then he takes the supposed case, 
familiar to every reader of Plato’s Republic, of a colony, first standing 
alone, and then communicating with other countries, in order to look 
at political economy in its simplest aspect; and he naively remarks, 
that he thought of this some years ago, and has found great benefit 
from it. He then examines the positiéns of preceding writers, and 
makes little difficulties about them. To Ricardo’s theory of rent, he 
objects that it might happen that a colony should consist of land all 
equally good, and all equally convenient in situation. In short, he 
makes exactly the sort of objections and suggestions which a teacher 
would like an intelligent pupil to make, and which would be thought 
to show considerable promise ; but they are not worth publishing. 

We have, however, a much worse book in Mr. Jenning’s “Social 
Delusions concerning Wealth and Want,’’ because it is written in a 
foolish and arrogant strain of abuse against scientific writers and 
existing statesmen. Mr. Jennings wishes to tell us that political 
economy is not all in all, and that we should care more about making 
the people happy, than making them rich. When we come across 
such a book as this, we go lightly over the abuse and the platitudes 
of indignation, in order to test the real value of the publication by 
seeing what the author practically proposes. At last we arrive at 
Mr. Jennings’ panacea, and we find it consists in putting a very heavy 
tax on everything he does not like. For instance, he objects to the 
vanity and the waste of strong men’s labour involved in maintaining 
livery servants; so he wishes to tax every master of a male servant 
so exorbitantly, that the fashion will soon go out. In the same way 
he proposes to get rid of the smart young men in linendrapers’ shops, 
who he thinks had much better be in the fields. He would apply what 
he calls the lene tormentum of a tax, and render it impossible for any 
employers to make a profit who did not substitute young women. The 
eminent writers whom he attacks, may feel easy under his abuse. 

The evident indisposition of Parliament to disturb at present the 
Act of 1844, makes it unnecessary that we should do more than cur- 
sorily allude to a pamphlet by Mr. Haslam, on “ The Paper Currency 
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of England.’’* His main proposition is, that it,is now desirable that 
the whole paper issues ‘of- England atid’ Wales should bé entrusted to 
the Bank of England, subject to the condition ‘that thé profits of each 
issue should: be ‘equitably ‘participated’ between the public and the 
Bank. i iat ‘5 ; 

Mr. Meadows has published'a work on China,> which his peculiar 
position as'interpreter has’ made in many ways worthy an attentive 
perusal. He knows more about China, perhaps, than any other Eng- 
lish writer, and is even'able,' on some not unimportant points, to cor- 
rect the statements of M. Hue. '~ We think his concluding remarks on 
the political prospects’ of China deserve especial consideration. China 
promises tobe soon placed in the position held in recent years by 
European Turkey. | England, France, the United States, and Russia, 
have each a great interest in her, and a still greater interest that, she 
should not fall into the hands of any one of the four powers. The mis- 
sionaries of the different Christian creeds afford a pretext for interven: 
tion bearing a considerable analogy’ to that of the Greek subjects of 
the Porte. The ‘success of the allies in the present war may have a 
much wider influence than that immediately sought. 

Mr. Meadows has added to his work a long essay on the term 
“ civilization,’ which contains some ‘sensible observations, and some 
good ‘illustrations from’ Eastern life; but it does ‘not, seem to us of 
much -value as a scientific “explanation of ‘the word, which, indeed, 
searcely requires an explanation. Mr.° Meadows décides on defining 
civilization as “the aggregate introduction by man, of efficient intel- 
lectual and moral agencies’ to the reduction: of the physical, or of moral 
to the reduction of intellectual; in his struggle with ‘animate ‘and 
inanimate nature.’ .M, Guizot’s remark, that ‘the fact of civilization 
contains more than any definition of it, appears to us'as applicable to 
Mr. Meadows’s attempt'as to‘any preceding one. eae 

There is !one portion of Mr: Meadows’s book which may ‘be taken 
asa useful comment on-another work we have to notice, ‘a translation, 
by Mr. Hotz; of: M. de Gobineau’s' treatise on'** The Moral‘and Tntel- 
lectual. Diversity of Races.” M. de Gobineau ‘thinks that the dege- 
neracy of nations is to be attributed solely to' the gradual'admixturé of 
inferior races: He further asserts that the races of mankind ‘retain all 
these characteristics’ without the slightest variation ; but as ‘a’ good 
son of the Church, he says: that» every ‘race’ is éapable of receiving 
Christianity. Any one who thinks with him, may read’ with profit 
Mr. Meadows’s account: of Christianity in China, where Christianity 





4 «The Paper, Currency of England.” By John. Haslam, late Turgot; , London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1856. Se acid ot} 

* 5146 The Chinese’ and their Rebellions, viewed in Connexion with their National 
Philosophy, Ethics, Législation,’ and Administration; to which is added ‘an’ Essay 
on. Civilization,” By Thomas Taylor Meadows, Chinese Interpreter in’ H. M/ Civil 
Service. , London; 1856. ; ; ‘ j yids 

6 «*The Moral and Intellectual Diversity of Races, from the French of Count 
A. de Gobineau.” By H. Hotz. To which is added an Appendix on the Ques- 
tion of, Unity of Species, by.J::C,, Nott, M.D; Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co. 
1858.7 . St ol sultsh va CG hed off to jacana 
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is always a sort of patchwork with preceding systems. . If the nations 
are permanently the same, they, will, bring down Christianity.\to their 
level, as has often been done in the Oriental.world;, if they rise to the 
height of Christianity, their position is not permanently the same! 
There are also many facts adducible,.to disprove the. statement that 
nations always fall because they are; mixed with an inferiorirace. The 
Jews who, fell under Titus were, a pure race, as. pure, that is, as any 
race can be that, has, not lived in a state.of isolation. . The: Moors con- 
quered the Spaniards, and, then, the, Spaniards; conquered. the Moors, 
neither race having received. any intermixture of foreign blood during 
the flourishing days of Grenada, . Dr. Nott’s appendix, containing the 
most recent facts hearing.on the question of the unity ef the humaiz 
race, is well worth reading, . nos | 
Mr. Mills has published a very useful work on the colonies? He 
gre a,sketch. of the constitutional history ‘and, present. political eon- 
ition of all the dependencies. of. Great. Britain, The dates and titles 
of pubic documents, comprising Orders in Council, Acts of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and. Parliamentary Reports; accounts,:and papers 
relating to each dependency, are appended. The scope of the wérk 
extends not only to what are popularly called colonies, but to:all our 
dependencies, including, for instance, the*territories of. the East India 
and Hudson Bay Companies, the Isle of Suez and the Ionian Islands. 
A preliminary chapter contains avhistorical sketch of the Home Admi- 
nistration, of the laws. and government of the dependencies as affected 
by, the, mode of their original. acquisition, according: as they were 
obtained by occupation, cession, or conquest. We have then’ a division 
of the colonial constitutions into those possessing and those wanting 
in,a representative government, and an outline of. the powers enjoyed 
by colonial governors, and by the executive and legislative. councils ; 
and, lastly, a statement of the prerogatives reserved to the Crown. 
Mr, Mill then proceeds to give the statistics of the separate depen- 
dencies, taking ;them, in, the geographical order suggested by their 
distribution, in the different: quarters’of the globe. He has bestowed 
great care and labour on. his. task, and we need scarcely say how 
valuable his book, standing as it; does alone, will: be' as a guide to those 
who. wish to make themselves acquainted with the cireumstances of 
any particular colony. Let.,us take: Jamaica as an example, and a 
second-rate, dependency furnishes, perhaps, a’ better test of the merits’ 
of the writer than one s0 important. asi necessarily to have attracted 
his attention. We have a short account of its discovery, and its acqui- 
sition by conquest during the time of the Commonwealth, an analysis 
of the Acts regulating the slave trade in the island, and then a history 
of its ciyil government down to the commencement, in 1852, of the pre- 
sent constitution. The existing form of government is then described, 
with its governor, and. privy council appointed by the Crown, its legis- 
lative council of seventeen members, also appointed by the Crown, and 





7 Colonial Constitutions : an Outline of the Constitutional History and Existing 
Government of the British Dependencies.” By Arthur Mills, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law. London: Murray. 1856. 
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its second chamber of forty-seven elective members. A list follows of 
those who have held the office of governor, with the dates of their 
commissions ; and, lastly, is given a complete table of all the Orders in 
Council from 1660 to 1852, and of all the Parliamentary papers, from 
1811, relating to Jamaica. We need not dwell on the great amount 
of information which any one interested in the island would here find 
accessible in a few pages. 

In a volume entitled “ Essays on State Medicine,’® Mr. Rumsey 
proposes a scheme for ensuring the Public Health by means of Act 
of Parliament. He has, at least, the merit of doing completely what 
he does at all. He takes no account of existing difficulties or existing 
remedies, but legislates in a minute and complacent manner for 
England, as if it were a newly-discovered island in the Pacific. He 
first takes the subject of State investigation, the collection of statistics 
relative to population, food, reproduction, &¢. &c., and also relative to 
topography and climate; and arranges a machinery for inquiring 
into the causes of sudden or suspicious deaths. He then comes to 
sanitary regulations, which he divides into preventive and palliative 
measures, and he elaborates a system by which we should almost 
require a medical certificate from government before we took a walk 
on a damp day, lest our possible cold should infect the community. 
Lastly, he sketches the administrative machinery he would require. 
We so entirely dissent from the whole theory on which Mr. Rumsey 
proceeds, that we think it useless to quarrel with him on details. 
Neither the circumstances of England nor the habits of Englishmen 
admit of this Utopian legislation : if Mr. Rumsey likes to amuse himself 
with fancying how he would act as the patriarchal despot of a new 
colony, he can, of course, do so; but such schemes, as applied to 
England, are as much away from real life as a proposal that Plato’s 
laws should be incorporated in the Statute book. 

“Glances and Glimpses’? is a much more interesting book, for it 
tells us of actual facts. It contains, under an ill-chosen title, the 
autobiography of a lady who has had the boldness to practise as a 
doctor in America. Dr. Harriot K. Hunt began, twenty years ago, to 
offer medical advice to women in Boston, and has, since then, acquired 
a considerable practice, and done, we have no doubt, a great deal of 
good. But she does not contribute so much as we could wish to a 
solution of the question whether female doctors are desirable as a 
regular branch of the profession. In the first place, she is so evidently 
a strong-minded woman; she is so fond of lecturing, travelling, dis- 
playing herself, quarrelling with every recognised authority, and 
contesting every debatable point, that her example would, in England, 
rather deter than attract. In the next place, although she sincerely 
desired to study anatomy, and was only prevented doing so because 
the college to which she applied would not admit her, yet she speaks 





$<‘ Essays on State Medicine.” By Henry Wyldbore Rumsey. London: 
Churchill. 1856, 

® “Glances and Glimpses, or Fifty Years Social, including Twenty Years Pro- 
fessional, Life.” By Harriot K, Hunt, M.D. Boston: Dewett and Co, 1856. 
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of the study of medicine generally in a way that will always be quoted 
against lady doctors. She tells us that medical science “lacked to her 
mind a soul.” Pathology would have disheartened her “ had she not 
early perceived that the genius of each physician must decide his 
diagnosis,’’ and therapeutics she abandoned lest the number of the 
volumes written on it should injure her eyesight. Lastly, she gives 
no instances of cases, nor any specimen of her mode of treatment 
which seem to establish that a sensible man would not have done as 
well or better. In spite of her personal success, therefore, we think 
she does not do much for the cause of female physicians. Still there 
is a charm in following the story of her courage and perseverance ; 
and thus the book is worth reading in spite of its bombastic language 
and exaggerated feeling. 





SCIENCE. 


Although both Professor Gregory’s Handbooks! are among the best 
guides to the study of chemistry that the student can select, we give 
the preference decidedly to his “ Organig Chemistry,” which is not ap- 
proached by any other treatise, either British or Continental, with which 
we are acquainted, in the qualities that especially adapt it to the use of 
the learner. In the present state of organic chemistry, that at which 
the student has first to aim is to acquire a general acquaintance with 
its principles, and with the characters of the most important groups or 
series of organic compounds. No acquaintance with details can be of 
any essential service, until this primary knowledge shall have been ac- 
quired; and to impart this concisely but adequately, has been Pro- 
fessor Gregory’s special object. That he has in the main succeeded 
well, may be judged from the fact that this Hand-book has been 
adopted as the text-book in the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Dublin, as well as in other leading schools; and this general 
demand, by exhausting successive editions, enables the author to keep 
his work far more aw cowrant with the progress of this rapidly ad- 
vancing science, than is the case with any other systematic treatise 
with which we are acquainted. Very extensive improvements have 
been introduced in this edition, but no fundamental changes have 
been made in its arrangement; as the author considers, and we think 
justly, that the system of Gerhardt, though likely in time to be 
accepted in place of that at present in vogue, has not yet acquired a 
claim to supersede it. Relations, previously unsuspected, are being 
almost daily detected between substances that were previously con- 





1 « A Handbook of Inorganic Chemistry, for the Use of Students.” By William 
Gregory, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh. 
Third edition, corrected and enlarged. London: 1853. Post 8vo. pp. 291. 

‘*A Handbook of Organic Chemistry, for the Use of Students.” By William 
Gregory, M.D., F.R.S.E. Fourth Edition, corrected and much extended. 
London: 1856. Post 8vo. pp. 627. 
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sidered widely removed from each other..; And while: the whole subject 
is in, this, transition-state, it is better. for! the authors::of students’ 
manuals to abstain from, such premature attempts at systematization, 
as may be very fairly advanced. by those who are engaged in advancing 
the science, for the sake of directing inquiry and «suggesting new 
researches. To every one, therefore, whois desirous of acquiring a 
general view of. the. existing condition of Organie Chemistry, we can 
confidently recommmend Professor Gregory’s “ Hand-Book ;’’ and 
although the companion treatise on Inorganic Chemistry does- not 
seem to us to be distinguished by equal merits, yet it is a not unworthy 
companion to its younger but considerably more bulky brother. 

What the author of “ Nomos’’? means by “a central law,’’ we have 
not been able to find out; nor have we been. more fortunate in our 
search for the law itself. Every now and then we are led to suppose 
that we are getting near the great discovery ; in chiddren’s language, 
we are “burning;’’ and then we are thrown back into the chill of 
ignorance, by the substitution of some vague statement or shadowy 
hypothesis for the tangible reality we were led. to anticipate.» The 
author’s notion seems to be, that electricity is at the bottom of it all, 
the motion of the planets round the sun taking place, we presume, by 
the same kind of electric agency as that which. turns tables; but he 
does not venture to say so, veiling his meaning under the mysterious 
phrase, “the law of the laboratory,” a sort of unknown quantity 
which can be used, like the “ vital principle” in physiology, to account 
for everything. Now, in so far as electricity, magnetism, heat, light, 
chemical action, and motion are regarded as modes of force ‘which ‘are 
mutually convertible, we quite agree with the author, though we think 
his phraseology objectionable ; but instead of developing this: doctrine 
in a popular form (and we think that.there are few great doctrines 
more capable of being made comprehensible :by minds of: ordinary 
intelligence, or of being put forth in an attractive guise), he has:pro- 
duced one of those books of shallow speculation, which bespeak a mind 
totally unused to habits of logical thought, and destitute of real 
philosophic insight. 

We have abstained from noticing the “ Micrographic Dictionary’ 
of Messrs. Griffith and Henfrey, which has been for some time: in 
course of publication, until its completion should enable us to state, 
once for all, our opinion of its plan and execution. The Dietionary 
itself contains by far the largest and most comprehensive collection of 
information that has yet been brought together, as to those minute 
organic structures which constitute the principal subjects of the Micro- 
scopist’s study ; this information is illustrated by a number of figures 
on wood and stone, almost too numerous to reckon, the greater part 
of which are highly characteristic; and it is furnished with a valuable 





2 *‘Nomos: an Attempt to demonstrate a Central Physical Law in Nature.” 
London: 1856. Post 8vo. pp. 198, 4 
: 8 «The Micrographic Dictionary ; a Guide to the Examination and Inyestiga- 
tion of the Structure and Nature of Microscopic Objects.” By J. W. Griffith, 
M.D., F.L.S., &c., and Arthur Henfrey, F.R.S., F.L.8., &c. Illustrated ‘by 
41 Plates, and 816 Woodcuts. Van Voorst. London: 1856. vo. pp. 786):|' | 
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Introduction, in: ‘which general ‘instructions are given as to the selec- 
tion.and employment of the microscope and its accessory apparatus, 
aud:special directions are given with regard to various points of micro- 
‘scopical manipulation, whilst as much is done for the education of the 
eye (or rather of the perceptive mind) of the observer, as precept 
without practice can effect. Still, we must honestly say that the 
work, as'a whole, is far from coming up to our ideas of what such a 
dictionary should be; its special fault, in our eyes, being the great 
disproportion between the amount of space allotted to the vegetable 
and the animal: kingdoms respectively, and the very marked difference 
in the degree of minuteness with which the several subjects are 
treated. We trace this difference to a combination of causes. It’ may, 
we suppose, be presumed that the articles relating to the Vegetable 
kingdom are furnished by Professor’ Henfrey, than whom no British 
botanist. possesses higher qualifications for the task, in virtue alike of 
that personal familiarity with the subjects of his deseriptions which ‘he 
has gained ‘by his original researches, and’ of his extensive knowledge 
of the labours of ‘continental botanists. These qualifications are fully 
displayed in the admirable articles he has furnished on the elementary 
tissues of the higher plants, and on those simplest forms of crypto- 
gamic vegetation, the study of whose life-history is not only of the 
greatest interest to the microseopist, but furnishes most valuable in- 
formation to the student of general physiology. But we think it rather 
a misfortune than otherwise, that Professor Henfrey should have had 
at his command the very extensive and beautiful series of wood-cuts 
prepared for M: Payer’s “ Botanique Cryptogamique ;”’ since it has 
caised him to occupy by’ far too large a proportion of his space with 
insignificant details about the characters of genera and species of 
lichens, fungi, mosses, &e., which none care about, save botanists who 
devote themselves to the study of those particular groups of crypto- 
gamia, and who would seek for their'information in systematic treatises 
devoted to them; whilst very important subjects, in which every 
microscopist is or might be interested, are dismissed with a compara- 
tively brief notice. Thus, under the head of Leaves, we find nothing 
but: a slight general description, with a single illustration, of the 
typical structure of those organs, without any reference whatever 
to the admirable memoir of Brongniart, or to the curious varieties which 
he has ‘therein described; whilst in the’ very same page, an equal 
amount of space is given to the generic characters of a group of lichens 
having no special interest; and we do’ not find the desiderated infor- 
mation under any other heads. ‘The large amount of space devoted 
to the microscopic fungi is the more to be regretted, since the recent 
inquiries of Tulasne and others have shown that the same plant may 
bear so many different forms of fructification, as to prove the entire 
invalidity of those characters on which micrologists have hitherto 
placed their chief reliance. ' 5 

When we glance oyer the articles relating to the Animal kingdom, 
we are at once struck with the comparative poverty of the information 
they convey, with the absence of any notice whatever as to! numerots 
topics of the greatest interest, and with'the want of practical familiarity 
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with a large number of the subjects treated of, which has led their 
author (whom we presume to be Dr. Griffith) into numerous mis- 
takes. Here, again, the command of a set of wood-cuts designed for a 
work of a very different character, has been, in our estimation, very 
detrimental to the observance of the proportion which ought to have 
been maintained between several articles. For by far the larger part 
of the space assigned to the entire kingdom is occupied by descriptions 
of the tissues of the higher animals, with the numerous large illus- 
trations with which the readers of Professor K6lliker’s “ Mikroscopische 
Anatomie”’ are familiar ; whilst many groups among the lower animals, 
of the utmost interest to the microscopist and physiologist, are alto- 
gether passed by. Thus, one of the first omissions that we note is 
that of the Bryozoa, of which we find no account, either under that 
name, or under the name of Polyzoa, now preferred by many British 
naturalists; and our surprise is increased, when we find that what is 
said of the group occurs under the head of Polypi, among which no 
well-informed zoologist would now think for a moment of ranking it. 
Among the various blunders which that article contains, we find the 
following astounding statement :—“ A blood-vessel system has hitherto 
been found in but few polypes; when present (Aleyonidium, Aleyo- 
nium), it consists of longitudinal and circular vessels existing in the 
abdominal walls, with intermediate capillary networks.’’ Is it possible 
that the writer has mistaken the extensions of the gastric cavities, 
which unite the polypes of one polypidom into a common alimentary 
apparatus, for a system of blood-vessels? A similar mistake occurs 
under the head of Acalephe, among which a blood-vessel system is 
said to exist, consisting of a set of closed vessels containing a liquid 
with coloured globules; we are not told in what forms of the class 
this system is found; and nothing would lead the reader to suppose 
that if it really exists in any, its presence is altogether exceptional. 

Neither under the general head of Acalephe, nor under any subor- 
dinate title we have been able to think of, is any notice taken of the 
researches of Huxley, Kolliker, Leuckart, Vogt, and others, on those 
composite forms, whose strange nature had baffled the penetration of 
all such naturalists as satisfied themselves with what the unassisted 
eye could reveal of their structure. 

Under the head of Echinodermata, not one word is said of those 
wonderful free-swimming larve, to the study of which Professor 
Miiller has devoted a large part of every summer for many years past, 
and on which his researches have attracted the interest of every one 
deserving to be called a zoologist. 

The beautiful Compound Tunicata, the transparent forms of which 
are among the most interesting of all microscopic objects to those who 
have previously acquired such a general idea of their structure and 
physiology as a work like this might have been expected to convey, 
are not so much as mentioned. In fact, we might go on naming omis- 
sion after omission of this kind; and if the plea be raised that the 
dimensions of the work would not permit of the introduction of any 
notice of the deficient. subjects, we reply that both in the text 
and the illustrations we could easily poimt to numerous omissions, 
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which might have been made with improvement rather than with dete- 
rioration to the general character of the work, and which would have 
left ample space for the information we desiderate. In short, when 
we compare the minute accounts of the lower forms of vegetable life, 
with the absolute dearth of any corresponding information respecting 
the greater number of those forms of animal life which occupy a 
similar grade, and are of far greater interest to the microscopist, we 
can come to no other conclusion than that the two editors were 
lamentably ill-paired, and that the work would have been far more 
complete if Dr. Griffith had been competent to do for the animal 
kingdom what Professor Henfrey has done for the vegetable. 

We have thought it our duty to point out with an unsparing 
hand what we feel to be the deticiencies of this work; but we can 
still end as we began, by saying that, with all its faults, there is no 
other such valuable collection of information attainable, touching that 
“world of small” to which the microscope introduces us; and that, to 
every microscopist who concerns himself with the vegetable kingdom, 
it will be found of special value. 

Mr. Dallas’s “ Natural History of the Animal Kingdom’”4 has already 
made its appearance, in successive volumes of “ Orr’s Circle of the 
Sciences,” but now comes forth, for the first time, as a complete and dis- 
tinct treatise. We are glad to be able to recommend it, as being, of all 
the popular treatises on zoology with which we are acquainted, the one 
which most accurately represents the present state of scientific know- 
ledge. The author, whose special department of study has been Ento- 
mology,has wisely followed in the wake of more experienced naturalists, 
instead of attempting to put forth a classification of his own; and he 
could not have taken a better guide than the “ Zoologische Briefe” of 
Professor Vogt, whose arrangement he has for the most part followed, 
adding many details, however, from various monographs of particular 
groups which have obtained a standard reputation. The zoological stu- 
dent, whether desirous of gaining a comprehensive view of the structure 
and classification of the animal creation generally, or, whilst intending 
to limit himself to some one department, wishing to acquire some know- 
ledge of its relations to the rest, cannot have recourse to a better guide 
than thatwhich Mr. Dallas has here furnished him. The only drawback 
to the value of the book is the very inferior printing of the illustrations ; 
many of these, whose execution we know (from their appearance else- 
where) to be of first-rate character, being entirely spoiled in the press. 
As a counterpoise to this depreciatory remark, however, we should add 
that the book is furnished with a full and elaborate index. 

We are happy to be able at last to announce the completion of one 
of the most admirable monographs® which has ever appeared in this 





4 “A Natural History of the Animal Kingdom; being a Systematic and Po- 
pular Description of the Habits, Structure, and Classification of Animals, from the 
Lowest to the Highest Forms, arranged according to their Organization.” By 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S., &c. London: 1856. Post 8vo. pp. 817. With 374 
Wood Engravings. 

5 «*4 Monograph of the British Nudibranchiate Mollusca, with Figures of the 
Species.” By Joshua Alder and Albany Hancock. 4to, London: 1855. 
Printed for the Ray Society. 
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or any other country, and which reflects the highest credit upon all 
who. have actively ‘participated! in its production. ' Its history is 
somewhat singular. About twelve years ago (we believe) a strong im- 
pression was made on the members of the natural history section of 
the British ‘Association, by the exhibition of a'series of most beautiful 
and elaborate drawings of Nudibrancheate Mollusca, the work of two 
gentlemen at Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose names had not been gene- 
rally known as zoologists; but of ‘whose ability and enthusiasm these 
representations afforded abundant evidence. For not only were nearly 
all the species: of these’ sea-slugs witli which British naturalists had 
been previously acquainted, most admirably figured, but a large number 
of new, forms: had been added, many of them remarkable for their 
beauty, and others for the singularity of their organization. A very 
general, wish was expressed for the publication of such a complete 
monograph. of the group 4s Messrs. Alder and Hancock were in a posi- 
tion'to prepare; but-it was perfeetly obvious that no work of this kind 
could be expected to pay its own expenses. |For, although there is a 
public that is sufficiently interested about birds and butterflies and shells, 
and is at)the same time sufficiently flush of mon¢y, to make the pro- 
duction of magnificently-illustrated books on these subjects a tolerably 
safe speculation, yet that same ‘public is not sufficiently interested 
about sea-slugs to spend its money on costly pictures of them, however 
beautiful:these might be; whilst, on the other hand, the men who 
have a scientific interest in such ereatures, are for the most part those 
who cannot afford to pay a heavy price for information respecting 
them. As the funds’ of the! British Association were not in a condi- 
tion to bear the expense df sucha publication, it was requisite to 
devise some other mode, if the work were to he produced at all; and 
iti was resolved, by a small body of zealous naturalists, to, endeavour 
to form an association for the express purpose of publishing, by means 
of an annual subscription, ‘such works on zoology and botany as might 
be of standard value, and might not be accepted’ by ordinary publishers 
oniaccount of the cost of their’production. In this way originated 
the' Ray Society; which has’ done eminent service ‘to science, . not 
merely by: issuing a number of admirable works, which, even if fully , 
prepared for publication, would probably have never found a tradesman 
disposed to undertake the ‘risk’ of bringing them out,—but also by in- 
ducing: men of distinguished ability to undertake the production of . 
monographs ‘of' particular groups, to which they ‘might have given 
special attention, but as to which their information might in great, 
part’ have been’ lost to the scientific world, from the want ofa sufficient 
pressure to stimulate them to give it forth. Thus, besides the work 
whose’ reeent completion has called forth these remarks, the Ray 
Society may claim the credit of having given to the world Professor 
E. Forbes’s “‘ Monograph of the Naked-eyed Medusew,” Dr. Baird’s of 
“the British: Entomostraca,”” ‘and Mr. Darwin’s of “the Cirripedia,” to . 
which we understand that’others not less important will be added as 
speedily asthe limited means of the society may admit. Kas 
The: group of molluscous' animals which forms the subject of Messrs. 
Alder and) Hancock’s work, is distinguished not merely by the absence 
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of a shell, but also by the peculiar disposition of the branchial appen- 
dages or gills,—these being situated on the back without any protec- 
tion, and, forming rows or circles of plumes, tufts, or simple papille. 
The ordinary name of “sea-slug’’ certainly does them but a scant 
measure of justice, being associated in our minds with objects whose 
appearance is anything but attractive, whilst many of these nudibranchs 
are remarkable for the beauty of their colouring and the gracefulness 
of their forms. Unfortunately, they are as perishable as they are 
beautiful, it being impossible to preserve them after death in their 
original forms and colours ; and from this circumstance it is, that they 
are so little known to the generality of observers. Hence the special 
value of a work which shall contain accurate delineations of them as 
they appear in the living state, instead of describing them from the 
shapeless and colourless masses which most of them come to present 
after a lengthened immersion in spirits. Of the zeal and success with 
which Messrs. Alder and Hancock have prosecuted their researches, 
sufficient evidence is afforded by this one fact,—that whilst the number 
of species known to British naturalists at the time when they first 
took up the subject, was under forty, they have themselves added to 
the list upwards of' sixty, chiefly through their own personal researches. 
Although the nudibranchs have been made a careful object of study 
during late years, among many continental haturalists, no such harvest of 
discovery has yet rewarded their researches ; and they must altogether 
yield the palm, as regards the detection of new specific and generic 
types, to the English explorers. 

But the merit of Messrs. Alder and Hancock’s work does not by 
any means consist solely or even chiefly in the number of new species 
which are accurately described and figured in it. A most careful and 
exact investigation has been made into the internal structure of all 
the principal forms of the group ; and many very remarkable features 
of organization have been brought to light. The truth regarding some 
of these, however, has only been determined after a warm controversy, 
in which our authors have borne a prominent and most honourable 
part. It is the peculiar distinction of the group Zolidide, that the 
liver is broken-up (as it were) into its ultimate elements, and that 
these are scattered through the branchial papille with which the back 
is clothed, and of which every one is penetrated by a branch of an 
arborescent extension of the intestinal tube. Now, when this struc- 
ture was first examined, it was entirely misunderstood. The branching 
prolongations of the alimentary canal, which are really wide hepatic 
ducts, were supposed to take the place of veins, and to represent the 
gastro-vascular canals of the Meduside; and M, de Quatrefages, who 
warmly espoused this view, asserted that in some of the order there 
was no vestige of either heart or arteries, the place of the circulating 
apparatus being entirely taken by the extension of the gastro-intestinal 
cavity. The type of structure characterized by this degradation was 
termed phlebenterism; and no point in the anatomy of the invertebrata 
has been more earnestly, and at the same time more honestly dis- 
cussed, than the existence of this phlebenterism. The discussionh as 
now, we believe we may say, been entirely set at rest, chiefly by the 
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very complete proofs which the anatomical researches of our authors 
(assisted by Dr. Embleton) have enabled them to advance. But out 
of this discussion has arisen a most important accession to our know- 
ledge of the circulation of the invertebrata generally ; for it has been 
ascertained that the deficiency of systemic veins, which was at first 
supposed to be a peculiarity of the nudibranchs, is shared with them 
by all save the highest Mollusca, the blood which is returning from 
the systemic arteries escaping into the /acune between tissues and 
organs, and even into the general cavity of the body, before it finds 
its way into the respiratory organs, and is transmitted from them back 
to the heart; and that a like condition prevails in the Articulated series 
also. To Professor Milne-Edwards the credit of putting the general 
question on its right footing is pre-eminently due; and it may now be 
confidently affirmed that the condition of phlebenterism does not 
exist, and that the nudibranchs in question are exceptional in no other 
important particular than the divided condition of the liver. 

It was in the case of the Doris that the curious fact was first as- 
certained, which is now known to be common to marine gasteropods 
generally, viz., that they swim about actively during the early period 
of their existence, by means of a pair of large ciliated lobes, one on 
each side of the mouth, somewhat resembling those of the wheel- 
animalcule; and that they possess a small spiral shell, even though 
destined ultimately to be free from such an appendage. Many facts, 
moreover, of great importance in the philosophy of development, may 
be clearly determined by watching the history of the evolution of the 
nudibranchs, than by studying that of almost any other animals. 
Altogether, therefore, this group, though one to which little importance 
was formerly attached, has come of late to take a high rank as regards 
the various sources of interest which attend the study of it; and we 
cannot but anticipate that the completion of Messrs. Alder and Han- 
cock’s Monograph, which really makes a most beautiful drawing-room 
book, will impart a new zest to the pursuit of marine natural history, 
now so zealously resorted-to by many of the fair frequenters of our 
coasts during the summer season. We do not care how many more 
such monographs we receive from the Ray Society; and hope that an 
increase in the number of its members may promote their speedy 
appearance. 

From Mr. Gosse we have another of those pleasant books on marine 
zoology,° which are largely contributing to excite an increased interest 
in its study on the part of the general public, and are thus helping to 
substitute a wholesome and improving occupation, both of mind and 
body, for the listless dawdling or frivolous devices for killing time, 
which are indulged in By so large a proportion of our visitors to the 
coast. A naturalist who should be seen in very shabby attire, poking 
about among the rocks and sea-weeds, ever and anon popping into his 
collecting jar a worm, or a zoophyte, or a sea-slug, or landing from 
his boat laden with a dirty heap of various strange-looking creatures 
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hauled up by the dredge, which he is bearing home for detailed exami- 
nation, has usually been considered by the well-dressed frequenters of 
our watering-places as a half-cracked enthusiast, who did no harm to 
any one but himself, but who put himself to a world of useless trouble 
for no good whatever. But we now find the subject taken up by 
multitudes of amateurs, who find that the pursuit carries its own 
ample reward, in the novel sources of interest which it opens before 
them, in the zest of successful search for objects as to which they had 
previously no feelings but those of indifference or even of repulsion ; 
and in the gratification of that curious appetite which, instead of being 
satisfied by repletion, only grows stronger and more insatiable by the 
nutriment it has received. After the full notice which we gave a 
year ago of Mr. Kingsley’s “Glaucus,” we need not enlarge upon 
our own estimate-of the advantages of this study; but shall offer a 
few comments on the new contribution towards it which now lies 
before us. 

The advantages of Tenby as a locality for the pursuit of marine 
zoology, have until lately been known to comparatively few; but by 
those few they have been most highly appreciated. Our own earlier 
studies were made there; and we look back with the strongest recol- 
lections of enjoyment to the practical acquaintance we then formed 
with multitudes of objects of which we had obtained a competent book- 
knowledge, but which we then for the first time saw in life. It hap- 
pened that our very first microscopic observation revealed to us the 
“swarming’’ of the zoospores of an Ulva, which was a phenomenon 
that had then only recently become known by the observations of 
Agardh, and which had not, we believe, been seen by any one else in 
this country. There, too, we found a large proportion of those com- 
pound Ascidians, which had been studied by Professor Milne-Edwards 
not long before on the coast of France, with such remarkable results. 
There also, to say nothing of sponges and zoophytes, echinoderms 
and annelids, in most wonderful abundance, we made acquaintance 
with that curious type of organization (of which we shall have more to 
say immediately,) presented by the Mymphons, which that excellent 
observer, M. de Quatrefages, was about the same time studying else- 
where, and his account of which, published shortly afterwards, we had 
the pleasure of finding to correspond with our own conclusions in every 
important particular. And there, too, we fell in with one of the rarer 
and more beautiful species of the interesting tribe of Nudibranchiate 
mollusks ; a species of which we could tind no account in any book 
that we then consulted, and which has been for the first time described 
in the magnificent monograph of Messrs. Alder and Hancock. 

Though the charm of our first visit made us long to repeat it, many 
years elapsed before we were able to contrive a brief sojourn there, a 
short time after Mr. Gosse had quitted it; and we had the pleasure of 
finding every one of our former haunts looking exactly as we had left 
it,—the physiognomy of the hard limestone rocks being apparently 
unaltered by the wearing action of the waves, and the caves of St. 
Catharine’s presenting the same rich tapestry of sponges and zoophytes 
as formerly, save where (perhaps in consequence of Mr. Gosse’s recent 
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ravages) their walls seemed to have been denuded of some of the choicer 
rarities which we remembered them to have formerly borne. 

Mr. Gosse’s “Tenby,” like his former books, pleasantly combines an 
account of the various remarkable objects of the neighbourhood, such 
as ruined castles (which abound in that region) or remarkable points 
of coast-scenery, with that of his strict zoological researches; in fact, 
it is an almost exact record of the actual events of his six weeks’ 
holiday, nearly every day’s occupation, —“ tide-pool explorations, 
cavern searchings, microscopic examinations, scenery huntings, road- 
side pryings,” being set down just as it occurred. Thus it has much 
of that freshness derived from actual enjoyment, which constitutes 
the difference between a lively personal narrative (such as the 
“ Physician’s Holiday in Switzerland,”’) and the best “Handbook”? of 
the country that ever was compiled. We regret, however, that by 
following this plan too closely, the author should have excluded him- 
self from making use of the contributicns of other observers to the 
natural history of Tenby. Thus he might have advantageously intro- 
duced a notice of that curious Bryozoon, Farrella gigantea, discovered 
by Mr. Busk in the caves of St. Catharine’s, incrusting some parts of 
their walls with a close and thick pile, which could only escape notice 
on account of the numerous sponges and minute worm-tubes of similar 
colour and general aspect, among which it stood. This species is 
characterized in the first place by the comparatively enormous dimen- 
sions of the cells, which occasionally exceed one-tenth of an inch in 
length; and secondly, by the peculiar constitution of their wall, which 
is not horny and transparent, but of a soft flocculent texture, penetrated 
as it were by a mud composed of clayey and flinty particles.* So Mr. 
Gosse might have interested his readers by a popularized account of 
the curious researches of Dr. Carpentert on the development of the 
common Purpura, or rock-whelk, which were published so soon after 
Mr. Gosse’s own visit, that they must have been in progress almost 
contemporaneously with it. This shell abounds at Tenby on every rock 
along the shore; and the little flask-shaped capsules in which its eggs 
are deposited, are found in the months of August and September, 
whenever they are looked for. Each of these capsules contains, when 
first deposited, from 500 to 600 little bodies, looking like eggs; but 
of these only from 12 to 40 are real ova, the rest being only ‘seg- 
ments of yolk provided for the nutrition of the embryoes. Each of 
the true ova, after going through the ordinary processes of segmen- 
tation, is developed into an embryo, which soon becomes provided 
with the pair of ciliated lobes that are the first-formed organs in 
marine gasteropods generally, and between these appendages a mouth 
and wide cesophagus soon make their appearance. In the mean time the 
yolk-segments, having undergone a further subdivision into still 
minuter spherules, coalesce again into a conglomerate mass, in which 
the true embryoes are sometimes embedded, though they are generally 
found lying outside it; and then a most curious process begins. ‘The 
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minute embryoes attach themselves to the conglomerate mass, like-the 
embryo kangaroo tothe teat of its'mother; and; by means of the 
cilia surrounding the, mouth, they: gulp. down. spherule by spherule 
of this supplemental yolk, until the whole is distributed among them. 
Thus the body of each embryo swells out to from twenty to fifty’ times 
its original bulk; and the additional store thus taken-in seems neces- 
sary for the full development of the mollusk. For it is not uncommon 
to meet with embryoes which have become partly or completely abor- 
tive for. want of it, either beeause they could not get any from not 
haying rightly attached themselves to the mass; or-because the number 
of embryoes in the capsule was too great to ‘allow them to have their 
full dose. : The original. yolk seems only to be enough for the develop- 
ment of the ciliated lobes, the mouth, andthe cesophagus ;' and em- - 
bryoes which get no more may be compared to cherubs, being all head 
and wings, and no body... It is not-a little singular that one or two 
such should be found in almost every capsule, still actively swimming 
about: in this rudimentary condition, whilst the’ remainder have been 
attaining ‘their full evolution. If an additional but insufficient supply 
of the supplemental yolk have been obtained, the auditory vesicles, 
foot, and shell may be developed, other parts remaining abortive; and 
not unfrequently several such embryoes may be observed in one capsule, 
where the entire number has been large, and the mass of conglomerate 
yolk has been relatively small. ‘Fhese observations ‘are the more 
important, because they explain what has previously been a source of 
perplexity to many naturalists in regard to other animals as well as to 
gasteropod. mollusks; and. we think it is to be regretted, therefore, 
that Mr. Gosse should-have taken no notice of them. 

On two other points, we feel called upon to make some brief remarks, 
in order that Mr. Gosse’s readers: may not be misled by his own want 
of thorough acquaintance with,'the objects he deseribes. In speaking 
of the great. Rhizostome, he ¢calls.in question the well-established fact 
of its nutrition through a multitude of minute oral orifices, instead of 
{as in other meduse) by asingle large mouth; through his having mis- 
taken the ovarial chambers for stomachs, and their orifices for mouths. 
It is nota little curious. that small fishes should be very commonly 
found.in these chambers; and the observations: of Mr. Peach show 
that fish resort to meduse for protection from their voracious pursuers 
of the same class. Our author devotes an entire chapter (though a 
short one).to an animal which he calls the sea-spider, the Vymphon 
gracile of zoologists. Now, inthe first place, it is-quite a mistake to 
call it a spider at all; for it is certainly a crustacean in its essential 
characters (although not without ‘some points of analogy to spiders), 
and has been described by ‘Professor Milne-Edwards, the highest 
authority as to that class, under the family Pyenogonide. ‘The special 
interest attaching to this creature arises from the peculiar disposition 
of its digestive apparatus, the very diffused condition of its circulating 
system, and the entire absence of respiratory organs.’ The digestive 
apparatus consists of a longitudinal alimentary tube, commencing 
from a narrow suctorial mouth, and passing back to the anus; from 
this cecal tubes diverge, that extend nearly to: the extremities of 
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the long sprawling limbs; and a peristaltic flux and reflux of the con- 
tents are continually taking place between one part of the system and 
another. The straight intestine, Mr. Gosse has mistaken (as others 
have before him) for a dorsal vessel, through not being able to trace 
its anterior termination in the mouth; and he has described the 
peristaltic movement as a vascular circulation. Now, if Mr. Gosse had 
examined one of the more transparent species, he would have had no 
difficulty in detecting the connexion of his supposed dorsal vessel with 
an oral orifice, which the comparative opacity of that part in 
Nymphon gracile seems to have prevented his doing; and he might 
then have perceived that the movement of fluid which he noticed in the 
space between thedigestive apparatus and the wallsof the body and limbs, 
is really a blood-circulation in its lowest form, taking place in this 
great lacunar space, which is not yet contracted into distinct vessels. 
Mr. Gosse alludes to Professor Milne-Edwards’s “ supposition that it 
is the intestinal canal which ramifies into the feet ;’ but seems quite 
unaware of the very clear account that has been given of the whole 
organization of these curious creatures by M. de Quatrefages,* an 
acquaintance with which would have saved him from so grievous a 
blunder. 

Although we have thought it incumbent upon us to notice these 
two errors, they are the only mistakes of any consequence that we 
have been able to detect ; and the book abounds in information which 
will be highly acceptable to every one who is at all interested in ma- 


rine zoology. Among the novelties to which Mr. Gosse introduces his 
readers, are the active free-swimming crustacean-like larve of the 
fixed barnacles and acorn-shells; and the curious and beautiful larve 
of the echinus, so admirably studied by Professor Miiller of Berlin, 
which Mr. Gosse seems to have been the first to observe in our own seas. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


OST educated persons have, at times, found reason to think that 
the world is not so large as it seems. We meet accidentally with 
strangers, and it is rare that we are unable to establish some points of 
connexion with them. In the newspaper lists of marriages, births, 
and deaths, we seldom fail to find a name or names with which we are 
in some sense familiar, and we are gratified for the moment with a 
pleasant impression that the brotherhood of mankind, or at least of 
this English section of mankind, is not wholly a fiction. 

Not less-startling, though leading to an exactly opposite conclusion, 
is the effect. produced upon us when we suddenly become acquainted 
with a remarkable person whom we have never seen and never heard of, 
yet. who has been long living in the world and long labouring in it; 
and who, as we feel at once, must have exercised for all that time a 
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strong intellectual influence in circles of which we did not know the 
existence. 

A feeling of this latter kind has been created in us by reading a 
Life of Sir Robert Peel,! by a Mr. Doubleday. We opened it with no 
great expectation, not out of any conscious disrespect to the writer, of 
whom we had never heard, but because, with books, as with most 
other things, experience warns us not to be over sanguine. We were 
agreeably disappointed to find a very striking production ; the well- 
expressed convictions of a deep-thinking and large-minded man. So 
strong was this impression, that we looked for some account of the 
writer of the book, and our surprise increased at finding that he was 
no untried hand, no novice freshly entering upon literature, but a man 
whose light had long been shining; and yet, strange to say, from our 
own quarter of the horizon it had remained invisible. Mr. Doubleday is 
advanced in years: “ He has arrived,” he tells us, “at that period of 
life, when men are no longer affected by political changes, whether for 
good or evil,” and “has long ceased to entertain the feelings of a 
partisan of any line of policy.”” In claiming the credit of imparti- 
ality he adds, in rather remarkable language, “'To erfors of judgment, 
all writers, however abstracted from the immediate subject of which 
they treat, must in every case be liable; but from errors of prejudice 
the cold touch of time, before whose icy breath every human passion 
becomes quenched, ought ultimately to free us.’ He has lived 
through the many vicissitudes, therefore, of the present century at 
least. He has written, it also appears, many other books, with the 
same ability, in all likelihood, which he has shown in the present; yet 
he is still unknown, at least in the larger circles of fame. He might 
have passed away, and a mind of rich power would have gone out 
unobserved by most of us, and unmissed. i 

We continued our study of his present work, looking, if possible, for 
an explanation of the world’s neglect, and we seemed at last to find it. 
Mr. Doubleday, who on all other subjects is clear, lucid, reasonable, 
and well-informed, upon one is a monomaniac. He has wrecked his 
fame, as many other poor people have wrecked their fortunes, on the 
the theory of an inconvertible paper currency. The Bank-note is a 
sacramental mystery to him, by which all the evils of a sick world are 
to be healed. Every misfortune, political, moral, and spiritual, which has 
befallen England in the last thirty years, is attributed to Peel’s Act of 
1819; and the book, which opened with fair promise, and which through- 
out shows continually recurring evidence of high ability, will, in all likeli- 
hood, have to wait, like its predecessors, for recognition—till the chimera 
to which it is dedicated becomes a reality—a very long time indeed. We 
did not require to be told that by the return to cash payments the value 
of the currency was increased twenty per cent., or that a debt which 
was contracted in a time of insecurity, and therefore on disadvan- 
tageous terms, by the Government, in inconvertible paper, assumed 
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dimensions formidably larger when confidence was restored, and the 
paper was made a representative of gold’ But the question is, whether 
the Act of 1819 was not a necessity for the support of credit, notwith- 
standing these consequences,—whether we were not obliged to have 
recourse to it in spite of the increase of our burdens which it entailed. 
It is asserted by the defenders of a metallic currency, that in a country 
which is engaged in transactions with all the world, no permanent 
value can be secured to paper, unless the Bank-note be a promise to 
pay on demand something or other which has a distinct market value. 
Mr. Doubleday has wholly failed, like all other writers of the Bir- 
mingham school, to disprove this position. He is alive to the depre- 
ciation which has practically followed, wherever his theory has been 
applied; and he neither suggests nor attempts to suggest any means 
by which a repetition of the same misfortune may be prevented. He 
points only to a succession of money panics and commercial confusions, 
and he believes that these, the results of folly, and ‘eupidity, and 
selfishness, could have been averted by increased issues of paper bills. 
It is a theory of human things to be paralleled only by Pope Leo’s 
“pardons” for sins. Ina country in which all other hopes and fears 
are absorbed in greediness for gain; where the only “hell”? of which 
men have a living fear, is the hell of being poorer than their neigh- 
bours; where by the system under which we live, accumulations of 
capital may fall into the hands of weak and foolish people; we have 
the conditions of inevitable panics, and of all possible “money difti- 
culties.” As long as money is the one god whom all men worship, 
and there are fools on one side with full pockets, and knaves on the 
other with empty pockets, South Sea manias and railway manias, 
Paul and Strahan bankruptcies and Sadleir frauds, will follow each 
other to the world’s end, with very sure succession, in spite of the 
cunningest hocus pocus with the currency. The cries of misery and 
ruin are the symphonies in the service of Mammon’s temple; and the 
Devil will not let himself be cheated of his music by pieces of paper. 

Mr. Doubleday has at least the merit of seeing his friends’ absur- 
dities. He alludes, in a note, to Peel’s famous question, “ What is a 
Pound ¢” and the answers which various theorists attempt. 


* The quotations with which Sir Robert made himself merry are as follows, 
ludicrous enough, certainly. ‘Onc writer said that a pound might be defined 
to be a sense of value in reference to currency as compared with commodities.’ 
Another writer was dissatisfied with that definition, thinking the public had a 
right to something more definite and tangible, and that the meaning of a refe- 
rence to currency, as compared with commodities, was not very obvious to 
unenlightened minds. This writer said more oracularly, ‘ There is a standard, 
and there is a unit which is the measure of value, and that unit is the interest 
of 33/. 6s. 8d. at three per centum, that being one pound, and being paid in a 
Bank-note as money of account.’ The last definition that I shall quote, said 
Sir Robert, runs thus:—‘The standard is neither gold nor silyer; but it is 
something set up in the imagination to be regulated by public opinion.’ ” 


Mr. Doubleday can appreciate positions of this kind at their proper 
value. “They are hardly to be matched,” he says, ‘ except in the 
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writings of Jacob Boehman or Duns Scotus ;’’ yet, perhaps, if he had 
not prudently avoided offering a definition of his own, he might have 
been driven himself into something not very dissimilar. What will 
he write on his Bank-note? He will promise to pay, What? He 
can tell us no better than his friends. 

In other respects, however, we can emphatically recommend this 
book; and it is well timed, appearing as it does simultaneously with 
the first publication of Sir Robert Peel’s own memoirs by his literary 
executors. Mr. Doubleday has not had access to these papers. His 
sources of information are those only which are common to all the 
world; and he will therefore feel satisfaction in finding his own 
estimate of particular transactions borne out so entirely as they 
appear to be by Sir Robert Peel himself. We thank him for his work, 
and we leave him with a specimen of his power, and with a regret 
which we cannot but feel when the possessor of real ability has done 
injustice to himself and to his talents :— 


“To those who with the statistics of crime will compare the general statistics 
of a country, it gradually becomes apparent that ease of living and morality, as 
far as regards criminal or felonious offences, march together. The ancient 
criminal code of England, barbarous as it seems to modern refinements, was 
made when the temptation to the higher class of offences was really nothing ; 
when an ordinary artisan could easily obtain wages so liberal that a week’s 
labour would obtain for him a half or more of the carcass of an ox, or two or 
three sheep, and when consequently the desperation and recklessness engen- 


dered by want had no existence. ‘To make a man then a felon, downright vice 

and profligacy must accompany the crime; and on this principle it was that 

our ancestors punished stealing, burglary, and igheway robbery so severely. 
c 


. . .« To argue, as many now do, that capital punishments only harden 
those who behold them, seems to strike at the existence of any sort of infliction 
as an example, That Romilly and Peel only yielded to the necessity of the 
case, and therefore rightly yielded, it is easy to admit; but if the evi- 
dence of facts is to be taken, it seems to follow that the alterations in the 
criminal law must have been in many ways delusive, such is the increase of 
felonious acts up to this moment, and so many deviations from the best 
maxims of English jurisprudence have rgcey this departure from the 
usage of the oldcommon law. . . It may be doubted if their efforts took 
the true direction ; and whether that direction is not indicated in the profound 
philosophy of that form of petition which teaches us first of all to pray that 
our daily bread be not denied us, and that by the absence of temptation we 
may be delivered from evil; for certain it is that neither moral teaching nor 
retributive punishment have ever shown themselves equal to pacifying that war 
against society which must always spring up when the burdens imposed are 
more than commensurate with the benefits conferred.” 

The time has not yet arrived at which an adequate history can be 
written of the Revolutions of 1848. It will not arrive till the move- 
ment of which those Revolutions were a symptom shall have either 
consummated itself, or at least given conclusive evidence of its ten- 
dency; and this perhaps is still some century or centuries removed 
from us. Approximations, however, or at least summaries connected 
together on principles more or less reasonable, may be usefully 
attempted ; and far short as it seems to fall of what we might desire, 
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Mr. Cayley’s book? upon this subject is entitled to our thanks. Mr. 
Cayley, indeed, raises considerable hopes in his Preface. He tells us 
that the publication of these volumes was an afterthought ; that his 
object was not to write a book, but to study the phenomena of a 
remarkable time; and that to arrange his own ideas, he threw his 
conclusions into a narrative. Such a proceeding indicated both energy 
and thoughtfulness; and we can hardly believe, that if he really set 
to work in this way, he can be altogether satisfied with the result. 
He has in fact given us little or nothing beyond a mere surface-narra- 
tive of events as they could be gathered from the newspapers, seasoned 
with such average reflections upon “ extravagant hopes,’ “ unbridled 
passion,’ “foolish dreams,’’ and “anarchical licence,’ as might be 
anticipated with the utmost certainty from a writer of common ability 
defending the interests of order. Of the great problem itself—What 
it was which suddenly broke all European society into a heap of 
inorganic dust, and sent kings and ministers flying to their hiding- 
places, “like gangs of coiners when the police have come among them” 
—of this Mr. Cayley does not seem to have had the least glimpse. 
He is unconscious that there is any problem in the matter; far less 
does he think it incumbent on himself to attempt a solution of it. He 
considers a landed aristocracy an excellent thing; and constitutional 
government and the other specific advantages which Englishmen 
possess and appreciate, to be also excellent things. He sympathizes 
with the aristocratic approbation which has been bestowed in high 
English circles upon the coup-d’ état of Louis Napoleon ; and discovers 
rather curiously that it was the one process by which the President 
could really and substantially observe his oath to the constitution. 
Democracy he considers likely to turn to despotism; and despotism 
by depriving the people of self-government, to lead back in turn to 
anarchy, with much else of a similar kind, of which we have sometimes 
heard elsewhere. Moreover, his expressions now and then are in bad 
taste; as for instance, when he says of the Revolution which established 
the Triumvirate in the Vatican, “Thus was the power transferred 
from the Pope to the ragamuflins of Rome, consisting of the greatest 
rascals in Europe.” 

It is fair, however, to say that Mr. Cayley’s sympathies are not 
absolutely on the conservative side. He has no love for Austria. He 
approves of Piedmont and the moderate party in Italy ; while the 
Hungarian Insurrection he wholly defends and justifies. As a.sum- 
mary of events in a compendious form, this book may be found 
useful: as a guide to the interpretation of those events, we cannot 
speak so well of it. We did Mr. Cayley injustice in stating that he 
was contented with the causes of things which he met with on the 
surface. He has offered one interpretation of the Revolution, for 
which he must have looked very deep indeed. He too, as well as 
Mr. Doubleday, believes in the paper millennium : 





2 “The European Revolution of 1848.” By Edward Stillingfleet Cayley, of the 
Inner Temple. In Two Volumes. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1856. 
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“Sir Robert Peel’s policy (in the Bank Restriction Act) was the cause 
which rocked every state in Europe to its foundation—which burst the flood- 
gates of nations, overthrew thrones, and crushed peoples. It is this cause 
that has so long hampered England—has made it submit to acts of piracy on 
the part of Russia in the Black Sea—to the imprisonment of its subjects and 
the violation of its territory by the United States of America—to every insult 
which any large state chose to put upon it. And this cause has encouraged 
the aggression of Russia on Turkey, conceiving that, under a Peelite ministry 
especially, England could not be moved.”—Vol. ii., p. 223. 


What a misfortune for England, that Mr. Cayley was not a Member 
of the House of Commons, to have exposed, in time, so disastrous a 
statesman. It is not yet, however, too late for us to profit by his 
assistance ; and he is ready to ensure us against all future pains and 
difficulties, if we will follow his advice. 

“ The currency question,” he says, “lies in a nut-shell. Is commerce to be 
the slave of money, or money the slave of commerce? Money is only the mea- 
sure of value. Things do not lose their real value because there is little money. 
Are we to stop exchanging what we do not want for what we do, because we 
have lost the bushel in which we measure it? It would be as rational to stop 
a draper from selling his goods because all his yard wands have been lost, 
while at the same time he has plenty of measuring tapes which will answer the 
purpose equally well.” ; 

A translation of Mignet’s History of the First French Revolution*® 
ought to be a valuable addition to our literature. The thoughts on 
so momentous a subject of all men who have won an enduring reputa- 
tion for themselves, cannot be too familiar to us, as a corrective, if 
nothing else, to the hurried opinions of such writers as Mr. Cayley. 
Mignet, as we all know, belongs to the class of reflective politicians, 
who look among the moral conditions of society for the causes by which 
it is agitated; and whoare able to see how slight, in such times, is the 
influence of individual persons, either for good or evil ; how little the 
character of great epochs in history can be affected by private virtue or 
private crime. A certain work is to be done, which has been made neces- 
sary by the subtle and silent changes which are passing into the world. 
It is accomplished at the good time of a Power, in whose hands man is 
but a plaything; and the writers, who see down into the true nature of 
these things, and describe them in their proper nature, are the true 
teachers of their generation. Mignet is known, also, to be no less 
accomplished as an artist than philosophic as a thinker. He is a 
master of that pregnant and high-tempered style, which carries home 
into the mind what he desires to impress upon it: and the transfer of 
his writings into another language, is a work to which an intellect 
equal to his own might think it no discredit to apply itself. Fora 
translation of a book of science, when merely the fact related is of 
moment, it is enough if it be literal. Ina book of this kind, we do 
not require the fact only, but the form in which it is conveyed—or 
rather, to speak more accurately, the fact itself is of so subtle and deli 





3 «History of the French Revolution, from 1789 to 1814.” By F. A. Mignet, 
Member of the Institute of France. London: Henry G, Bohn. 1856. 
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cate a kind, that it evaporates from an inadequate expression, and re- 
fuses to be embodied in a shape less beautiful than itself. 

The translator, in the present instance, must forgive us for saying 
that he has not done justice to his original. It seems to be forgotten 
that, for a good translation, a knowledge of the language into which it 
is to be made is to the full as important as a knowledge of that in 
which the book is first written ; and a command of idiomatic English 
is less easily acquired than hasty persons believe. In this instance, 
indeed, we find so many awkward phrases, that we are inclined to sup- 
pose Mr. Bohn has made use of the services of a foreigner. There is 
no absence of mental power; but rather an imperfect command of 
words, and want of accuracy in the construction of sentences. Parti- 
cular passages are executed well, as if pains had been taken with them; 
but the style flags in the ordinary narrative: the work has been done 
hastily, and there has been too little revision or supervision. Perhaps, 
in fairness, the responsibility should be divided between the translator 
and the publisher, The translator ought not to have passed the book 
through the press in its present form. The publisher should have 
recollected that educated men will not, and cannot, afford the Jabour 
necessary to complete such a book, except for some better remunera- 
tion than we believe it is usual to offer in these cases. A few instances 
must be given of the carelessness of which we complain. It will be 
seen whether complaint is unneeded. 

“His project of a royal sittings already insufficient was changed into a stroke 
of state policy.”—p. 30. 

“Ts Catiline at our gates? I demand, investing yourselves with your dig- 
nity, with your legislative power, you inclose yourselves within the religion of 
your oath.”—p. 32. 

Such expressions are hardly English ; grammar and idiom are des- 
perate alike. Nor are these which follow much better :— 

“Tell him that the Henry whose memory is universe-known, him whom of 
his ancestors he said he would make his model sent provisions into Paris 
revolted, when besieging it in person.” —p. 49. 

“This was agreeable to an assembly of legislators and philosophers restricted 
by no limits, since no institutions existed, and who were directed by primitive 
and fundamental ideas of society, for it was the pupil of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.”—p. 62. 

“Cromwell deprived of the assent which popular exhaustion accords, inces- 
santly attacked by factions, was reduced to neutralize them one by the other ; 
and to the last the military dictator of parties.””—p. 409. 

M. Mignet can feel little either of pride or pleasure on being 
introduced into England in such disguise as this. There are few 
schoolboys who would run the risk of committing themselves so 
unfortunately. We cannot recommend this translation. Our advice to 
all persons inclined to venture a portion of their substance in the pur- 
chase, must be, to do nothing of the kind. Let them read the original 
by all means ; the counterfeit let them abstain from reading altogether. 

A translation of Guizot’s History of Civilization,‘ in the same series, 





4 “The History of Civilization, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution.” By F. Guizot. ‘Translated by William Hazlitt, Esq- 
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is far better executed ; as we were satisfied that it would and must be, 
when we saw on the title-page the name of a person so respectably known 
among us as Mr. William Hazlitt. M.Guizot’s lectures are, by this 
time, so familiar to English readers, that they require no detailed no- 
tice. We are not much inclined to share in the admiration which is 
expressed for them by the translator. Asa thinker, M. Guizot appears to 
us to exhibit the same faults which have marred his career as a states- 
man. In the midst of much uprightness and sincerity, he seems to have 
little power of comprehending the deeper workings of human nature. 
His own character is passionless; and the passion of others is a 
mystery to him. It is but fair, however, that we should contrast with 
our opinion the judgment of an admiring biographer, who, lost in the 
sense of “the strange, immense grandeur of M. Guizot’s individuality,” 
finds in him at onee “ the fiery zeal of Luther, the unctuous mildness of 
Melanchthon, the impassibility of Epictetus, the simple kindliness of 
Fénélon, and the inflexible severity of Richelieu.” It is perfectly pos- 
sible that this may be the true account of M. Guizot. Each day that 
passes over us brings fresh proof that we may not make the forms of our 
own thought the measure of other men’s. At all events, the position 
which he has oceupied in Europe entitles his writings to consideration ; 
and to Mr. Hazlitt, for his share in the. matter, we have nothing to 
express but gratitude. 

The continuation of the “ Life of Washington’’® will not fail of 
welcome in some quarters among us, if not in all. We have spoken 
already of the pleasure with which we have seen the veteran writer of 
America engaged in the autumn of his age upon a work so worthy 
of him. We may congratulate ourselves also on the appearance of it 
in England at the present juncture, in a form which promises, and 
indeed implies, a very large circulation. The biography of Washington 
is the record of a defeat of the English Government, the most me- 
morably mortifying which the annals of the country have to relate ; 
and it seems that the English people can distinguish between the Go- 
vernment and themselves, and can read with pleasure the story of that 
great revolt, even now, when the same Government, or a Government 
representing the same elements among us, is in danger of a renewal of 
the disastrous struggle. The aristocracy have, indeed, disclaimed the 
policy which raised America from a colony into an empire; but the 
form only is changed, the spirit remains the same, and the War of In- 
dependence was but a part of the same conflict which commenced in 
England in what is called the Rebellion, which has continued down 
into our own time through corn-law repeals and unfinal reform bills, 
and which yet awaits its consummation. The people on both sides of 
the Atlantic are one people. The true heroes of America are our 
heroes, and ours are theirs; and if those who are not the people, but 
who in America at least have for a time the control of power, 
dream of dividing those whom nature has forbidden to be divided, 
they will precipitate their own destiny and precipitate ours. We pass 
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beyond our province in alluding to these things. Yet the pen must 
write what the heart feels; and if we speak of Washington, we must 
speak of what Washington’s life and being means. The story moves 
slowly as we enter the war. The first volume brought us down to 
Bunker’s Hill and Washington’s assumption of the command of the 
American army. The second advances us but two years further, to the 
retreat of Lord Cornwallis in the winter of 1776-7. Throughout this 
last volume also the history leaves the individual fortunes of Wash- 
ington and becomes national; and where it touches himself, we have 
rather the great traits before us of the statesman and the commander 
than features of private character. ‘This, of course, is what we had 
to expect; and if we regret anything, it is that Mr. Irving’s powers 
seem scarcely to keep pace with the expansion of his subject. His 
peculiar humour has no room to show itself; where he writes of 
battles, sieges, and the passions which the struggle forced into play, 
he becomes rather a chronicler of events than a historian of human 
actions; and we miss the restrained but palpable emotion which ought 
to accompany such narratives. We have no right to complain, however. 
The work is gracefully and lovingly done, and his enthusiasm for his 
hero never flags. 

When in our notice of Mr. Doubleday’s “ Life of Sir Robert Peel,” 
we alluded to the “Memoirs” published by Lord Stanhope and Mr. 
Cardwell, we had not the latter volume before us, and were acquainted 
incidentally only with the contents of it. After direct examination, 
however, we may repeat what we said—Sir Robert Peel himself has 
little to add, except in details, to Mr. Doubleday’s well-arranged 
story. The “ Memoirs,’’® although of course interesting, yet, so far as 
they have gone, are in a sense disappointing. The Catholic Ques- 
tion, like so much else, has long been dead. It is only with an effort of 
imagination or memory that we can reproduce, however feebly, the 
feelings which once it excited. Experience has shown us that the terror 
was wholly needless—that the anticipated dangers were chimerical. 
The Establishment sleeps still its tranquil slumber ; agitation is dead, 
or turns now on quite other subjects. The true justification of Catholic 
Emancipation is the evidence of the blindness and mistaken reasoning of 
its opponents—Peel among the number, which is furnished by the result; 
and it is strange that in the account of his conduct which he drew up 
twenty years later, when the consequences had so clearly confuted his 
anticipations, he should have made no acknowledgment of his central 
delusion. That all England was once ina panic—at a phantom ; that a 
statesman, believing like the rest in the diabolic nature of the spectre 
adversary, yet on the whole believed that it was dangerous to defy it, and 
that it was better to arrive at amicable terms with it; and that, finally, 
when the terms were made, the phantom turned out to be mere harmless 
flesh and blood, with neither power nor will to hurt any person or i- 
terest whatsoever—this, after all, is the whole case; and it seems like a 





6 «Memoirs. By the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P. ; published by 
the Trustees of his Papers. Part I. The Roman Catholic Question.” London: 
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needless waste of labour to recal the terror and the delusion for 
any graver purpose than to smile at the folly which was under their 
influence. 

Mr. Stanley’s admirable book? on Palestine will already, it is likely, 
be familiar to our readers. As a narrative of travel, it is the best 
which has been written on a hackneyed subject ; while the elucidation 
of the history of the Jews, from the scenes in the midst of which 
they lived and acted, is as excellent in the execution as it is wise 
and rational in design. Whatever be the origin of the sacred books 
which collectively we call the Bible, no reasonable person doubts that 
they were written by the agency of men who lived at various periods 
in the country which they claim as their own, and surrounded by 
the nations which they describe. To those, therefore, who believe, 
and to those who disbelieve the further theory of the divine inspira- 
tion of these books, any fresh light thrown upon their history, any 
fresh illustration of the influences which worked upon the minds of 
their human composers, is and must be of infinite value. The unbelief 
which would set aside the Bible as a fiction lingers in the present day 
only with the entirely ignorant. We desire to ascertain from the 
surest sources what the Bible is; and having satisfied ourselves to 
the best of our honest ability, to abide .without reserve by our con- 
clusions. We cannot attempt to follow Mr. Stanley in detail, nor at 
this moment shall we even accompany him into Palestine at all. We 
shall quote rather as a specimen of his style, a description of Kasnak 
and the Ancient Kings of Egypt, from his introductory letters. 

“Nothing which now exists in the world can give any notion of what the 
effect must have been when he [the colossal statue of Rameses| was erect. 
Nero towering above the Colosseum may have been something like it: but he 
was of bronze,aud Rameses was of solid granite. Nero was standing without 
any object, Rameses was resting in awful majesty after the conquest of the 
whole of the then known world. No one who entered that building, whether 
it were temple or palace, could have thought of anything else but that stu- 
pendous being who thus had raised himself above the whole world of gods and 


men. 
“ And when from the statue you descend to the palace, the same impression 
is kept up. It is the earliest instance of the enshrinement in Art of the his- 
torical glories of a nation such as Versailles. Everywhere the King is con- 
quering, worshipping, ruling. The Palace is the Temple, the King is Priest. 
But everywhere the same proportions are preserved. He and his horses are 
ten times the size of the rest of the army. Alike in battle and in worship, he 
is of the same stature as the gods themselves. Most striking is the familiar 
gentleness with which, one on each side, they take him by each hand, as one 
of their ownorder. . . . It carries one back to the days when ‘ there were 
giants on the earth.’ It shows how the King in that first monarchy was the 
visible God upon earth. The only thing like it that has since been seen is the 
deification of the Roman Emperors. No pure monotheism could for a moment 
have been compatible with such an intense exaltation of the conquering King. 
‘Lam Pharaoh.’ ‘By the life of Pharaoh.’ ‘Say unto Pharaoh, whom art 
thou like in thy greatness?’ All these expressions seem to acquire new life 
from the sight of this monster statue.” 
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And again, of the four statues of the same Rameses at Ipsambul :— 


“Kehama is the image which most nearly answers to these colossal kings ; 
and the multiplication of himself—not one Rameses, hut four,—is exactly 
Kehama entering the eight gates of Padalon by eight roads at once. Look at 
them as they emerge, the two northern figures from the sand which reaches 
to their throats,—the southernmost as he sits unbroken, and revealed from the 
top of his royal helmet to the toe of his enormous foot; look at them, and 
remember that the face which looks out from the top of that gigantic statue 
is the face of the greatest man of the Old World that preceded the birth of 
Greece and Rome—the first conqueror recorded in history, the glory of Egypt, 
the terror of Asia and Africa, whose monuments still remain in Syria and Asia 
Minor, the second founder of Thebes, which must have been to the world then 
as Rome was in the days of its empire. It is certainly an individual likeness. 
Three peculiarities I carry away with me, besides that of profound repose and 
tranquillity, united perhaps with something of scorn:—first, the length of the 
face, compared with that of most others that one sees in the sculptures; 
secondly, the curl of the tip of the nose; thirdly, the overlapping and fall of 
the under lip.” 


Is there not something grand in this? It seems to bring the great 
statue up before us; not as a dead mass of chiselled granite, but a 
breathing and living form,—Sesostris himself in all his majesty. 
“The Republic of Costa Rica,’’’ by Moritz Wagner is a noticeable 
book ;—noticeable in itself, as containing an adequate account of a 
country which just now is of perilous interest to us; and also from 
the spirit in which it is written. The author or authors are Russo- 
American sympathizers; and explain and express in clear German 
language, the meaning of that strange and ominous alliance between 
the two rising powers of the world, which is commanding regard and 
confidence even in the heart of Europe. English readers for the most 
part content themselves with angry declamation on this matter. It 
would be well for the peace of the world if they would endeavour to 
understand it. The policy of the English Government will, however, 
for the present continue as it is—it will continue to challenge the name 
of liberal, and toabuse theconfidence of the people only tobetray the cause 
which it affects to support ; till at length, and in sorrow, it will bear its 
fruits ; disguise will be no longer possible, and retribution will follow. 
“ Ubicini’s Letters on Turkey,’’? translated by Lady Easthope, will be 
read by persons to whom the events of yesterday remain of importance, 
and whose minds have not yet fluttered to some new excitement. The 
author has a confidence in the Turks, which experience has partially jus- 
tified ; but many years of trial and sustained improvement await them 
before what is now hope shall have become reality. That as a nation 
the Ottomans are brave, high spirited, and truth-telling, we may rest 
assured. It is no less certain, however, that the social organization 
as it exists is feeble beyond example; and although reforms are pro- 


8 “Die Republic Costa Rica in Central America.” Von Dr. Moritz Wagner 
und Dr. Carl Scherzer, mit einem Karte. Leipzig : Arnoldische Buchhandlung. 
1856. 

9 «*Letters on Turkey. An Account of the Religious, Political, Social, and 
Commercial Condition of the Ottoman Empire.” Translated from the French of 
M. A. Ubicini by Lady Easthope. London: John Murray. 1856. 
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jected which 7f effective, may leave nothing to be desired ; yet in the 
little word 7/, lies a chasm of possibility which centuries may fail to 
bridge. If the reforms in affairs of State were like the reforms in a 
steam-engine, where the obedient metal yields easy compliance to 
what is required of it, the idea and the fact might be counted upon as 
companions with some certainty. Unfortunately, the reforms in 
Turkey must be worked not with honest steel and iron, but in the 
minds of dishonest, unbelieving, sensual avaricious men; of pashas 
and cadis, whose intellects through time-honoured usage have rusted 
into worthlessness. The Turks, drilled and organized by English 
gentlemen or high-minded Polish and Hungarian refugees, might 
renew their youth ; and after being reformed themselves, they might 
become the reformers of the East. That such an end will be 
answered by guaranteed independence, the march of mind, and the 
progress of ideas, we will endeavour with M. Ubicini to believe. 
We will hope at least that the right end will be obtained at the end; 
and that the destinies, if not by those means, yet by some other 
wiser and better means, will solve the problem at last. “ Miller's 
Anglo-Saxons,’’!? reaches a third edition, and may be therefore con- 
sidered beyond the power of criticism, either to injure or to assist. 
We are obliged, however, ourselves to demur to the popular opinion. 
To us the writer seems altogether unqualified for the task which he 
has undertaken, and the work to be without merit of any kind. We 
are told ostentatiously in the Preface, that we are to find a book which 
unites the charms of fiction with the exactness of fact; a book which 
is at once imaginative and real, instructive and delightful. We are 
unable to acknowledge that Mr. Miller has succeeded in either of the 
objects which he proposes to himself. He gives no references, and we 
are therefore at a loss to ascertain the extent of his researches. His 
mind and his style, however, admit of being appreciated; and we will 
quote his treatment of the beautiful old monastic legend of King 
Canute and the rising tide :— 

“A man,” he says with all gravity, “who had himself ridden over the stormy 
seas, and been tossed like a weed from billow to billow, can never be supposed 
to have entertained the thought for a moment that the angry ocean would 
obey him, or roll back its restless waves when he commanded. It was the 
same love of display which caused him to erect his throne in the midst of his 
army, and step forth in his royal robes the haughty king, while he assumed 
the part of the humble penitent for having slain one of his soldiers; the same 
theatrical display which caused him to order his lumbering throne to be placed 
beside the seashore, and to sit down in all his kingly dignity, robed, crowned, 
and sceptred. The gilt and the tinsel that are so effective beyond the foot- 
lights, induced him to adopt this stage effect. . . . Ina pompous manner 
heis said to have thus addressed his courtiers: ‘Confess ye now how frivolous 
and vain is the might of an earthly king, compared to that Great Power who 
rules the elements, and can say unto the ocean, Thus far shalf thou go and no 
farther.’ ” 

“We should not probably err much if, instead of the words uttered by the 
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Danish King, something like the following was the ianguage of his thoughts: 
‘Think not that I believe you such idiots as to suppose that the sea will obey 
my bidding: a breath of mine would sever the proudest head that now rises 
above the beach; I alone am king—more powerful than any present, and I 
only want to prove that there is but one mightier than I am; and that, while 
the waves wash my fect, they would drown such common rascals as you all 
are.” Ina word, the whole scene is too rich a piece of mockery to be treated 
seriously. It is but the old ery of the Mahometan fruit-sellers, which ends 
with ‘In the name of the Prophet, figs.’” 


This is the account which a popular writer is allowed to offer of one 
of the most picturesque stories of Saxon antiquity. The force of 
vulgarity and bathos could hardly descend further. 

Poor Mrs. Busk! continues her laborious volumes, which, however, 
though with the best intentions, we have found ourselves altogether 
unable to read. The Lindley Murray is hopelessly desperate; and 
after a few struggles we were obliged to retire from the attempt. 
The book, however, has evidently been the fruit of great industry, 
and perhaps contains, among its labyrinths, treasures which may reward 
the enterprise of more enduring travellers. We sincerely trust that she 
may find many who will undertake the task. It is a cruel thing to 
have worked so long and so patiently as Mrs. Busk has done, and to 
be rewarded after all with neglect. 

“ Lord Cockburn’s Memorials” !* may be skimmed pleasantly. The 
form is that of an autobiography ; but we are troubled little or not at 
all with sentiment ; and the book is composed mainly of anecdotes of 
eminent Scotch barristers, judges, and other notabilities. The Scotch 
Bar is rich in humorous stories: to illustrate the volume and to 
lighten our own pages, we will borrow one or two from Lord Cockburn. 
The first is of Lord Hermand, a brother judge :— 


“He (Lord Hermand) was very intimate at one time with Sir Jolin Scott, 
afterwards Lord Eldon. They were counsel together in Eldon’s first important 
Scotch entail case in the House of Lords. Eldon was so much alarmed, that 
he wrote his intended speech, and begged Hermand to dine with him at a 
tavern, when he read the paper, and asked him if he thought it would do. 
‘Do, Sir! it is delightful—absolutely delightful! I could listen to it for ever! 
It is so beautifully written! and so beautifully read !—but, Sir, it’s the greatest 
nonsense! It may do very well for an English Chancellor, but it would dis- 
grace a clerk with us.” 


Another is of Eskgrove, who was also on the Scottish Bench. Esk- 
grove had a passion of loyalty upon him; the times were revolution- 
ary, and he was ever on the scent of treason :— 

“ As usual,” says Lord Cockburn, “with stronger heads than his everything 
was connected by his terror with republican horrors. I heard him, in con- 
demning a tailor to death for murdering a soldier by stabbing him, aggravate 
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the offence thus: ‘And not only did you murder him, whereby he was be- 
rea-ved of his life; but you did thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, or propel 
the le-thall weapon through the belly-band of his regimen-tal breeches, which 
were his Majesty’s!!!?” 

We opened a history of India, by an American missionary, with 
some curiosity.'3 The opportunity for retaliating upon the English 
the accusations cet a disposition to appropriate other people’s territories 
offered a natural temptation to a citizen of the United States, and 
we looked for a philippic on the subject which it would be hard to 
call undeserved. We were agreeably disappointed. Dr. Allen writes 
with a higher purpose than to gain a triumph of rhetoric by recrimina- 
tory declamation ; and where he speaks of the English conquest and 
administration, it is with a wise temperance, which we should do well 
to imitate. The book is written from the point of view which is natural 
in a missionary; and religious rather than the political questions 
form the principal matter of discussion. Yet, although we can 
scarcely agree to the comparative importance and unimportance which 
he assigns to the respective interests of which he treats, yet he has 
collected much miscellaneous information of a sensible kind; and 
English readers may observe with pleasure, as well as with profit, the 
picture which is drawn of their countrymen by a foreign hand. 

There are many books which are neither particularly interesting, 
nor particularly the reverse, which contain information abstractedly 
desirable (that is to say, in the sense in which all information is desi- 
rable), yet which may be easily dispensed with; books, therefore, 
which will not be sought for except by persons especially concerned in 
the subject treated of, yet which may be read, if opportunity offer 
itself, at idle moments. Of this kind are, a “ History of the Jewish 
Nation,” by Alfred Edersheim, from the capture of Jerusalem by 
Titus to the final dispersion under Hadrian :!* an “ Account of Cuzco 
and Lima,” by Clements Markham: of “Syria,” by Gregory Wor- 
tabet,1® &e. &e. These books are fairly written; the authors are men 
of some talent, and are possessed of knowledge which they presume 
that the public will thank them for communicating. In this belief 
they have committed that knowledge to print; and we can only hope 
for their sakes that their expectations will not disappoint them. We do 
not profess to have done more than glanced at their respective pages ; 
but it seems as if writings of this kind might very usefully take the 
place of novels in the circulating libraries. Better let us have truth of 
any kind than the most highly-seasoned dishes of lies. 

More important, though equally unpretending in form, are the 





13 «India, Ancient and Modern.” By David O’Allen, Missionary of the Ame- 
rican Board for Twenty-Five Years in India. Boston. 1856. 

14 “ History of the Jewish Nation.” By the Rev. Alfred Edersheim, Ph.D. 
Edinburgh : Thomas Constable. 1856. 

5 “Cuzco: a Journey to the Ancient Capitol of Peru and Lima, a Visit to the 
= of Modern Peru.” By Clements R. Markham. London: Chapman and 

. 1856. 

16 «Syria and the Syrians.” By Gregory M. Wortabet. London: James 

Madden, 1856, 
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rough “ Notes of the last Naval Expedition against the Russian Settle- 
ments on the Amour River,’’ by an Engineer Officer who accompanied 
the fleet as an amateur.!7 The expedition was intended to retrieve 
the failure at Petropaulovska. In all the materials considered neces- 
sary on such an occasion it was admirably furnished—ships of the line, 
frigates, tenders, corvettes—all that the two greatest maritime nations 
of the West could provide were there in superabundant measure, and 
yet the failure was again absolute. The enemy’s vessels were sighted 
once in Castries Bay, in a cul-de-sac, from which, with decent pre- 
cautions, it was impossible for them to have escaped; and yet, through 
an incredible. series of blunders, they glided through the hands of the 
English Commander, and were gone. Even after their escape, as 
Captain Whittingham now informs us, they might have been over- 
taken with ease and certainty at the northern outlet of the Gulf of 
Tartary. They were but forty miles distant when the squadron re- 
turned to the bay where the Russians had been first found at anchor ; 
but the authorities in command contented themselves with gazing help- 
lessly round the level of the visible horizon, and seeing nothing, without 
inquiry, without effort, without delay, they then retired from the scene. 
As an instance of the extreme thoughtlessness which characterized the 
proceedings, we need only mention that there was not. a man among 
the crews, officer or seaman, who could read ‘or could even speak ‘the 
Russian language. By accident a bundle of official documents fell into 
their hands, which had been left on shore at the station at Castries 
Bay: they may have been unimportant, but they might possibly 
have furnished important information on the retreat of the escaped 
ships ; yet whatever they were, there was not one who could‘turn them 
to account. “The classical attainments of the amiable chaplain,” Captain 
Whittingham says, were zealously applied to decipher many Greek-like 
characters, but ‘very little information was obtained.” 

If the following story be correct, we are: obliged to fear that other 
qualities even less commendable than imprudence and incapacity have 
found their way into high places among us. For the credit of the 
navy, however, we will believe, with Captain Whittingham, that ‘there 
was some mistake on one side or the other. 

The officers and a part of the crew of the Diana frigate, which was 
wrecked at Japan, were taken prisoners, and were for some months on 
board the fleet :— 


* Before the little squadron started for the north,” Captain Whittingham 
writes, “the Russian prisoners made strong appeals'to the Admiral to be sent 
back on their parole, not to serve again until regularly exchanged. They had 
high hopes of success . . and it was quite pleasing.to hear. their expressions 
‘smoothing the rough front of war,’ especially the tones and the terms, applied 
when they spoke of the generous commander who had taken the Greta, Sub- 
sequently these hopes were dashed, after long deliberation ; and unfortunately 
after the proposition of stipulations felt by the Russian officers to be incom- 





17 « Notes of the Late Expedition against the Russian Settlements in Eastern 
Liberia.” . By Capt. Bernard. Whittingham, Royal Engineers.. London: Long- 
mans. 1856. 
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patible with their honour. They seemed to consider the terms proposed as 
equivalent to requesting them to lead the British squadron into the position 
occupied by their ships—terms which no British officer, I am sure, could 
insult his prisoners by proposing ; for no veil of casuistry could hide the dis- 
honour of such a proposal, nor even the disgraceful cowardice which could so 
outrage the feelings of the captive officers. However, no words of mine could 
arrest the indignant floods of eloquence poured out against what the prisoners 
said had been proposed, though I must add that they continued to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy with which they had been hitherto treated by the Com- 
modore and his officers.”’ 


We trust that the brave Captain Whittingham is independent of 
his profession. Revelations of this perilous kind are not ventured 
with impunity; and the noble rulers of England will make him rue 
his book, if he is in their power. 

Our space has run out. In conclusion, we have but room for a brief 
commendation of a thick volume of “Chronological Tables,’’’® pro- 
duced by the indefatigable Mr. Bohn. Of Blair’s work, though it 
bears his name, we are told that little remains in the present volume 
but the general outline. If this be so, it is a pity to make Blair 
responsible for the workmanship of his so-called editor. But whoever 
be the person to whom we owe the book, it is a laborious and creditable 
compilation, highly useful to all persons who look on history as an 
agglutination of facts, packed and labelled like the flowers in a botanical 
garden. The dates seem accurate, the events diligently sifted ; though 
here and there, perhaps, in the mythological periods, they are a little 
surprising. We are told, for instance, that either in the year 1489 or 
1446, “Danaus comes from Egypt to Greece, and introduces pumps.” 
This exploit is new to us. Mr. Ross does not offer his authority or 
explain himself further. He is interpreting, we presume, on rational- 
istic principles, the myth of the Danaids, and if this be his meaning, 
so bald and plump a fact is rather a poor residuum of the tradition. If 
he has discovered traces of the real substantial mechanical suction- 
pump, he should have been less abrupt and more discursive in commu- 
nicating it. However, as we said, the book is good of its kind, and 
prosaic interpretations are not out of place, where the conception and 
method of treatment are deliberately lifeless. 





BELLES LETTRES AND ART. 


HE difference between fashion and fame, between the art which 
appeals to transient taste or prejudice and the art which appeals 

to the permanent sympathies of mankind, is well seen in the fate of 
our popular dance music. ‘To the youthful ears of our grandfathers 
and grandmothers, “ Off she goes,” and “ Drops of Brandy,” suggested 
what fine writers call a “‘Terpsichorean movement” altogether becoming 
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and agreeable: no sooner were these tunes struck up, than the foot 
longed to give the rhythmic stamp and the knee to shake in all the 
peculiar evolutions of the jig. But if you were nowto pipe these tunes 
in the market-place, we suppose even the children would feel no im- 
pulse to dance; the jig has ceased to be a habit of English limbs ; its 
last echoes have died from the English ear. And abundance of qua- 
drilles and: polkas, to which every street organ has been set for a twelve- 
month, have followed “ Off she goes’”’ to the limbo of forgotten tunes, 
while many an older air, such as “ When first I saw thy face,’ played 
by some band at a watering-place on a sunshiny morning, will equally 
arrest the butcher’s boy who is passing with his empty tray, and the 
bilious connoisseur who is reposing from the fatigues of operatic 
criticism. 

It is much the same with novels. “The Vicar of Wakefield”’ is 
never threadbare, though we began to read it when we were eight 
years old, and have been reading it, in quotations and pictures, ever 
since ; it is as inexhaustible as a really fine melody. But the majority 
of the novels that rise above the dead level of the circulating library, 
and are read by other than idle women and apprentices, have about 
the same order of merit, and the same duration of popularity, as the 
old jig music—they lend themselves to the favourite dance of the hour. 
They are the novels that flatter a prejudice, that speak the lingo of a 
clique, or that further the purposes of party propagandism. Take 
them up a few years later, when the fashion or the party they repre- 
sented has died out, and you are amazed that they could have made 
even a passing sensation. For their writers have none of that genius 
which is greater than its intentions ; which sets out meaning to make 
life prove the truth of a sectarian dogma or justify a party cry, and, 
mastered by its own creative impulse, ends by giving a picture of life 
that endures when dogma and party are forgotten; which sets out 
meaning to vent a personal pique, and ends by producing an immortal 
satire. They are novels in which cleverness goes to work with a nar- 
row intention, and accomplishes what it intends; they are “ Tales for 
the Times,” and vanish with the times. 

To this order of novels belongs “ Perversion,”’! except that, instead 
of a “Tale for the Times,” it should rather be called a tale for the 
‘season,’ which it is not likely to outlast. The author tells us in 
his Preface, that it is the object of his pages to illustrate the 
causes and consequences of infidelity. ‘The causes of infidelity,’’ he 
says, “are different in different characters; its consequences are the 
same in all—moral deterioration, and the loss of happiness and peace.” 
Although we might think this position a little too absolute, it did not 
incline us to prejudge the merits of “Perversion” as a fiction. For, as 
we have just said, genius is often greater than its intentions, and it is 
quite possible that a novelist should even make it his object to illus- 
trate such a position as that “ all fat people are virtuous, and all thin 
people vicious,’’ and yet produce a very remarkable novel. For, if he 
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had arrived at this conviction through his experience, he might repro- 
duce that experience with artistic power; he might give us such admi- 
rable portraits of fat saints and thin sinners, and might throw such 
thrilling interest into the vicissitudes of their lives, that we should 
quite forget his mistake as to the foundation of ethics. Hence, we 
began “ Perversion”’ not without hope that it might turn out to be a 
striking book ; but we were disappointed. It has not the elements of 
a good novel. The story is uninteresting; the character-sketching is 
approximative, coarse, and often feeble; the satire is without finesse ; 
there is little appeal to the emotions; and the power of dramatic re- 
presentation is entirely absent. The general characteristic of the first 
two volumes and half the third, is unamiable dulness, occasionally re- 
lieved by unamiable cleverness—something like a heavy cake flavoured 
with the wrong spice. It is not till the middle of the third volume 
that the writer touches us with a little pathos, or shows us that there 
is any sort of human being he finds admirable. 

The story is briefly this. Charles Bampton, a boy of a rather sus- 
ceptible and poetic nature, is placed in a large school, where, being a 
junior, he undergoes the usual amount of oppression from his elders, 
especially from a clever, vicious lad, named Armstrong, who terrifies 
him into writing home for money under false pretences. This offence 
is discovered; and Bampton, desperate in the prospect of disgrace and 
punishment, runs away from school, and, after much suffering, rejoins 
his mother at her pleasant home in Cornwall. Here he spends the few 
years’ interval before his departure for Eton, under the instruction of 
a German tutor, and in the companionship of a favourite sister, Clara, 
who shares his studies and his tastes, and to whom he is passionately 
attached. When once he is at Kton, we leave him to follow the fortunes 
of Armstrong, who, having been expelled from school, obtains a 
commission in the army when he is only seventeen, and through one 
of his brother officers becomes acquainted with the “Socinians,” whose 
organ is the “ Progressive Review,’ and whose favourite author is Mr. 
Neulicht. ‘They teach him to consolidate the passive unbelief of a 
vicious boy, who dislikes the moral restraints of Christianity, into a 
systematic structure ¢f infidelity, and thus help him on in his rapid 
progress towards atheism and the denial of a moral sense. He runs 
away with his colonel’s mistress, intending to deceive her with a false 
marriage ; perjures himself, by swearing that he is of age, in order to 
obtain a licence, which is to serve as a blind to her, and is, after all, 
entrapped into a real marriage. A duel between him and his colonel 
ensues, and the result is that Armstrong has to quit the army. His 
prospects in England being ruined, he sails for America with his Julia,— 
of whom he is already thoroughly tired, joins the Mormons at New 
Orleans, disposes of his wife to the chief representative of the Mormons 
there, and at length, having received the news that his uncle has died, 
leaving him an estate on condition that he shall adopt the name of 
Archer, he returns to England, disburthened at once of a wife and of 
a surname which has ugly associations. He is now only twenty-one, 
and determines to begin his new life by spending three years at Oxford, 
as the best preparation for carrying out his schemes of ambition. It 

S2 
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happens that he enters the very college:that has just'been selected for 
Charles Bampton. . The old schoolfellows meet:; but: though Bampton 
has a vague sense of old remembrances being stirred by the sight of 
Archer, the new name and a sabre-cut on the forehead unite with the 
effect of years in preventing that recognition which Archer is-extremely 
anxious to avoid. We shave then sketches of college life, im which 
Archer figures as a. Mephistopheles, taking on himself a great deal. of 
gratuitous exertion in order to corrupt young men, by first shaking 
their belief in Christianity, and then enticing them into vicious courses. 
Bampton escapes gross vice; but his religious principles are utterly un- 
dermined, and his repulsion towards Christian doctrines and Christian 
teachers is increased when, on a visit to his mothershe finds her settled 
in a fashionable town, in a perfect nest of clerical hypocrites: His re- 
pulsion is shared by his sister Clara, who remains his dearest friend. anid 
confidante. ‘The greater part of the second volume is occupied with 
sketches of popular clergymen, Evangelical and Puseyite, of college 
freethinkers, and of snobbish manufacturers at OCottonham; but at 
length, the story moves on a little... Archer, who has begun. to dis- 
tinguish himself as a writer in the“ Vane,” and feels himself on the way 
to other kinds of distinction, has accompanied: Bampton on a tour to 
the Lakes, where he meets Clara, falls in love with her, and: induees 
her to become his wife. But their married happiness is soon disturbed 
by the reappearance of Julia, Archer’s first wife; who, having become 
disgusted with her Mormon life, has managed to escape, first to: Cali- 
fornia, and again to England, carrying with her.some. Californian gold. 
She enters an action against her husband for bigamy, in the first in- 
stance without success, but: having afterwards found an ally in Archer's 
attorney, whom he. has ;imprudently offended, she succeeds in getting 
him convicted, not only of bigamy, but of perjury. Under this aecu- 
mulation of woes Clara commits suicide, employing the last hours of 
her life in writing a statement of the feelings and convictions which 
are actuating her, to her brother. . This terrible catastrophe deepens 
the dissatisfaction already existing in Charles Bampton’s mind with 
his negative views on religion. With symptoms of hopeless consump- 
tion in his constitution, and deprived of what he has loved. best in life, 
he finds himself without consolation .and without hope; and the re- 
mainder of the book is occupied, with tracing the influences through 
which he at length finds repose in the Christian faith, whereupon - he 
determines to devote the rest of his short life.to. missionary labour at 
Seutari, and dies there, desiring to have no other inscription on. his 
tomb than—C. B. In Christo, 

This story, though not in itself ingenious or interesting, offers some 
good. situations, and abundant, opportunities for very varied sketches 
of ‘social life. But the writer has not shown the faculty that can use 
such opportunities well. The life of the school and the home life of the 
brother and sister, are merely described, not presented ; and these, as 
well as many other parts. of the book, read. rather like an account. or 
sketch of a novel than like the novel.itself.,, 1t isa sufficient indica- 
tion of this deficiency to say, that throughout the first volume there 
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is hardly any dialogue; except where the writer wishes to exhibit theo- 
retic opinions and’ arguments; and though in the early part of the 
second volume a little more dramatic spirit is thrown into the narra- 
tave, it soon ‘relapses into dull description. The situations and cha- 
racters are all treated in a superficial, conventional style.. The “German 
teacher’’ is merely the ‘traditional Teuton, with no more specific traits 
than deficient linen, a prejudice in. favour of the knife as a prehensile 
instrument, and a tendency to “cloud-built speculations ;” the scenes 
of Mormon life are a very vulgar tréatment of a grave as well as 
eurious phenomenon which wise people will let alone until we have more 
authentic information ; the attempt at depicting Cottonham society is 
merely a gross exaggeration of a single and occasional characteristic ; 
and the “ Champions of Progress,’’--Mr. Buzzard, the newspaper editor, 
Miss Fife, the strong-minded woman, ‘and: Dr. Grobman, the ma- 
terialistic physician—are drawn in that sketchy, generic fashion, which 
may tell in an article, but is quite ineffective in a novel. The por- 
traits of the “'Tractarian,’’ “ Recordite,’’ and “ Millenarian” clergy- 
men, are more special studies, and: are painted, we imagine, with all 
the gusto of fraternal dislike. Indeed, many readers, unless they per- 
severe to the latter part of the third volume, will be puzzled to un- 
derstand the writer’s mode of “illustrating’’ the moral benefits of 
Christianity, since his Christians seem on the whole no better than his 
infidels, and a great deal more silly. The impression likely to be left 
by ‘* Perversion”’ is not so much that only Christians are good, as that 
most men are good for nothing ; and we should imagine that dislike 
to: people in general is a much stronger feeling with the author than 
attachment to Christians in particular. One good Christian woman, 
and one or two good clergymen, introduced towards the end of the 
story, do little to counterbalance this impression. The moral odour of 
the book is bad. There is the readiest imputation of the worst motives 
to all kinds of people; and it is clear that in the writer’s view Christian 
charity has nothing to do with abstinence from abusing and slandering 
such men as Goethe and Carlyle. He seems too “ knowing” for us to 
be able to set down his misrepresenation of opinions to well-meaning 
one-sidedness ; and wpile he spends hard words on “cold Pantheists,”’ 
and alludes to “kicking Atheists down stairs,’ as if that were an 
action familiar to Christians, we have an unpleasant sense that he 
has dined with both Pantheists-and Atheists without any disturbance 
of his digestion; and that his experience has been too extensive for 
him not to be aware that heroism, mercy, and purity, are not irrecon- 
cilable with heterodoxy. The mere “ writing” of “ Perversion” is so 
ordinary, that we should not have noticed it, but that certain grave 
erities, dazzled, we must think, by rumours of distinguished author- 
ship, and perhaps not seeing much else to praise, have made it the 
object of special eulogy. For our own part, we see in it no felicity of 
phrase or epithet, no epigrammatie salt, no concrete vigour,—nothing 
that distinguishes the style of the superior writer from that of the 
merely éducated and facile contributor. 

The only other novels that: have fallen under our notice from amongst 
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the abundant fiction of the quarter, are “ Beyminstre’’? and “ Maurice 
Elvington.”? “ Beyminstre’’ depends for its interest on the delineation 
of quiet provincial life; it belongs to that genus of novels in which 
Miss Austen and Balzac have given us too high a standard to allow of 
our being easily satisfied. The writer has one essential faculty of the 
novelist : he (or she ?) knows how to tell a story dramatically; but 
unhappily he has not the art of making us believe in his characters. 
There is an elaborate presentation of Winny Hopper, the intriguing, 
toadying, old-young lady ; but after all she remains a puppet to us, 
and not a woman whom we can imagine ourselves seeing and knowing. 
And to this absence of the creative power that produces vivid con- 
ceptions in the reader, are often added the positive faults of exaggera- 
tion and absurdity ; such, for instance, as the brutal rudeness of the 
Puseyite clergyman, and the description of the hersine’s complexion as 
having the “ transparent radiance of a ground-glass lamp.” Still, we got 
to the end of “ Beyminstre’’ without much effurt, especially as the in- 
terest of the story is intensified towards the close. We can hardly say so 
much for “ Maurice Elvington,” which begins rather smartly, but be- 
comes gradually dull, and occasionally dismal. There is some merit, 
however, in the picture of the honest lawyer, Mr. Gently, and his 
family ; and of the thorough-bred peer, Lord Budesdale. 

Our list of poets is headed by no less a name than that of Victor 
Hugo, who has just given a new collection of poems to the world+* 
We recommend any one who takes up “ Les Contemplations,’”’ and 
who distrusts his own power of persevering through two rather stout 
volumes of French poetry, to turn at once to the beginning of the 
second volume, where he will find a series of poems in memory of a 
loved and lovely daughter, who apparently was taken from M. Hugo 
in 1843, a few months after her marriage. There are touches in these 
poems such as real affection and real sorrow only ean inspire ; and every 
heart that has known a great loss will feel itself in sympathy with 
the poet, and will thank him for letting others share in this exquisite 
expression of his grief. The cold winds of calamity and death sweep 
over us all; but it is only the poets amongst us from whom they call 
forth delicious tones like these, and such tones ought not to die out 
unheard. We delight especially in those simple, tender verses which 
recal the daughter’s image as she was in her childhood, and we must 
indulge ourselves in quoting a few of these, taken here and there, from 
various poenis :— 

“Elle avait pris ce pli dans son age enfantin 
De venir dans ma chambre un peu chaque matin ; 
Je Vattendais ainsi qu’un rayon qu’on espere ; 
Elle entrait et disait : ‘Bon jour, mon petit pére ;’ 
Prenait ma plume, ouvrait mes livres, s’asseyait 





iohiy Beyminstre.” By the Author of ‘‘ Lena,” &c. London: Smith and Elder. 
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8 “ Maurice Elvington ; or, One out of Suits with Fortune, An Autobiography.” 
Edited by Wilfrid East. London: Smith and Elder. 1856. 

4 “Ves Contemplations.” By Victer Hugo. Bruxelles: Kiessling, Schnée, 
and Co. 1856. 
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Sur mon lit, dérangeait mes papiers, et riait, 

Puis soudain s’en allait comme un oiseau qui passe. 
Alors, je reprenais, la téte un peu moins lasse, 
Mon cuvre interrompue, et, tout en écrivant, 
Parmi mes manuscrits je rencontrais souvent 
Quelque arabesque folle et qu’elle avait tracée, 

Kt mainte page blanche entre ses mains froissée 


ed ow by wa 
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Ou, je ne sais comment, venaient mes plus doux vers. 
x - % * * 


“Oh! que de soirs d’hiver radieux et charmants, 
Passés a raisonner langue, histoire et grammaire, 
Mes quatre enfants groupés sur mes genoux, leur mére 
Tout prés, quelques amis causant au coin du feu, 


er 


J’ appelais cette vie étre content de peu! 

Et dire qu’elle est morte! hélas! que Dieu m/assiste ! 

Je wétais jamais gai quand je la sentais triste ; 

J’étais morne au milieu du bal le plus joyeux 

Si Yavais, en part tant, va quelque ombre en ses yeux.” 
‘% 


* Ble avait lair d’une princesse 
Quand je la tenais par la main; 
Elle cherchait des fleurs sans cesse, 
Et des pauvres dans le chemin. 


* Elle donnait comme on dérobe, 
En se cachant aux yeux de tous. 
Oh! la belle petite robe 
Qu’elle avait, vous rappelez-vous ? 

“Le soir, auprés de ma bougie, 
Elle jasait a petit bruit, 

Tandis qu’a la vitre rougie 
Hourtaient les papillons de nuit. 
* 


“Oh! je Pavais, si jeune encore 
Vue apparaitre en mon destin ! 
C’était ’enfant de mon aurore, 
Et mon étoile du matin ! 

. : 


*O souvenirs! printemps! aurore! 
Boux rayon triste et réchauffant ! 
—Lorsqu’elle était petite encore, 
Que sa sceur était tout enfant. .... 


* Connaissez-vous sur la colline 
Qui joint Montlignon a Saint-Leu, 
Une terrasse qui s’incline 
Entre un bois sombre et le ciel bleu? 
 C’est 1A que nous vivions.—Pénétre, 
Mon cceur, dans ce passé charmant !— 
Je ’entendais sous ma fenétre 
Jouer le matin doucement. 


‘Elle courait dans la rosée, 
Sans bruit, de peur de m’éveiller ; 
Moi, je n’ouvrais pas ma croisée, 
De peur de la faire envoler. 
# * * 
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“Je toussais, on, devenait brave ; 
Elle montait @ petits pas, 
Et me disait dun air trés-grave’: 
‘ J’ai laissé'les enfants en bas.’ ” 


To our mind, such verses as these are worth more than the loftier 
strains in which Victor Hugo discourses of “ Dieu,” “1’univers,’’ “les 
anges,”’ and “Je tombeau ;” but, readers who prefer him in that loftier 
vein, will find plenty of poems. to their taste in these two volumes of 
“ Contemplations.”’ 

Some sad and sweet remembance, akin to that which has inspired the 
verses we have cited from Victor Hugo, runs through a small collec- 
tion of poems called “ Shadows of the Past,’’® which, without showing 
any remarkable power or originality, are pleasing because they have 
an air of genuineness as well as refinement; they seem to have been 
suggested by real experience, and not to spring from the vague deter- 
mination to write poetry. The echoes of the. Tennysonian music 
predominate in these poems, as they do in most volumes of verse that 
we open ; for example, in “ Grace and Remembranee,’’® a little volume 
which opens with a series of poems addressed to Shakspeare, against 
which we have nothing to say except that we feel none the richer for 
reading them: they have no particular fault, but we feel that we are 
listening to an echo, and not a voice. 

“Weil dir ein Vers gelingt in einer gibildeten Sprache, . 
Die fiir dich dichtet und denkt, glaubst du schon Dichter zu sien ?” 

“Do you think yourself a poet because you ean produce passable 
verses in a cultivated language which sings and, thinks for you?’ So 
says Goethe—at least. if we may trust the recollection of Schiller’s 
wife, who attributes this. couplet to Goethe, though it is found in 
Schiller’s works—and the admonition might be of service in England 
now, no less than in Germany half a century ago. 

Not, indeed, to Mrs. Phillipson,” whose verses can hardly be said to 
have either song or sense in them, but rather, jingle and nonsense. 
This lady, having habitually solaced her “lonely hours’’ with writing 
sentimental doggrel, has liberally offered a thick volume of that 
literary commodity to the public, in the form of a new and enlarged 
edition, accompanied with a portrait conveying a very high idea of her 
personal charms—charms which we can only regard as a'kind compen- 
sation of Nature for the imbecility exhibited in her verses. 

A republication of quite a different character, is a new edition of 
Mr. Edmund Peel’s Poems,$ which have already been long enough 
before the public to dispense with our criticism. 

The last of our poetical volumes is Miss Parkes’s “Gabriel.”’? This 





5 “Shadows of the Past.” By Lionel H. Holdreth. London: Holyoake 
and Co. 1856. 

§ “Grace and Remembrance.” Poems by G. Gerard. London: Bosworth and 
Harrison. 1856. 
a Hours.” Poems by Caroline Giffard Phillipson. London: Moxon. 
8 «*The Poetical Works of Edmund Peel.” London: Rivingtons. 1856. 
® “*Gabriel.” By Bessie Rayner Parkes. London: John Chapman. 1856. 
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is a story indicated, rather than told, in a series of short poems very 
varied in their form and not always showing very clearly their organic 
connexion. It recals the chief incidents of Shelley’s life, and appa- 
rently it is Shelley’s wife who is supposed, almost throughout, to be 
the speaker. This is a disadvantage, since it raises a demand for 
psychological verisimilitude which Miss Parkes has not satisfied. No 
sooner do we begin to perceive that Gabriel is Shelley, and that it is 
his wife who is singing to us of his early genius, his college days, and 
his spiritual struggles, than a new ground of criticism is introduced, 
and the poem has to justify itself not merely by lyrical beauties but 
by dramatic presentation. This mistake in structure, and the occa- 
sional obscurity and want of finish in the more emotional and reflective 
parts of the poem, are in some degree counterbalanced by the beauty 
of many descriptive passages, in which we think Miss Parkes shows 
a certain vein of poetic power, as well as poetic susceptibility. Here, 
for example, are a few stanzas from the description of the fine old 
country house, which opens the poem :— 
“T know a house, its open doors 

Wide set to catch the scented breeze, 

While, dimpling all the oaken floors, 

Faint shadows of the swaying trees 

Pass in and out like spectral things, 

Dim creatures born of summer light, 

ht springs 


Till throngh the deepening twilig 
A paler radiance of the night. 


“Then softly in those silent hours 
Fair faces grow upon the gloom, 
And whisper’d words of unseen powers 
Breathe inward with the garden. bloom 
Of roses clinging to the walls, 
And lawns smooth-mown with punctual shears ; 
While over roof and threshold falls 
The peace of many a hundred years, 
“Unfolding slow their ivory fringe, 
The lilies lie upon the pond ; 
The firs have caught the sunset tinge, 
And marmur, elfin-like, beyond : 
T think whoever sought that’ grove, 
To dream:an hour of love or heaven, 
Might, wrapt in some strange mystery, rove, 
an find his year had grown to seven! 
** Great elins, a’ glorious altar-veil, 
Screen off the yellow evening skies, 
*Mid whose thick branches, blue and pale, 
The geni smoke doth curling rise, 
And, wavering in the waveless air, 
A certain tender touch impart 
To what were else too. calmly fair ; 
Like memory in some heaven-taught heart. 
“ Across the broad unbroken glade 
Which girds this house on either hand, 
The beech-clumps sprinkle showers of shade ;— 
These outposts of the forest stand 
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And guarl the kingdom of the deer, 
The stillness. of their charm’d domain, 
Where Spring chimes matins every year, 
And autumn leaves fall down like rain. 


* For miles these beeches rise and fall, 
And ripple like some inland sea; 
From at to bough the wood-birds call, 
And squirrels nest in every tree: 
Blue depths of distance melt away 
As far as vision may discern, 
And all the open slopes are 
With foxgloves and the tangled fern.” 


Mr. Trench’s study of Calderon,!® contained in a small volume 
that may easily be slipped into the pocket, is likely to be attractive to 
many readers, both because Mr. Trench’s name is a recommendation 
and because Calderon is anything but a hackneyed subject in English 
literature. The volume contains an Essay on the Life and Genius of 
Calderon, followed by poetical translations from one of his most 
popular dramas, “ Life’s a Dream,” and from one of his Awfos or reli- 
gious-allegorical pieces, “The Great Theatre of the World;’ the 
translation, in both cases, being connected by prose passages, which 
give an abstract of the omitted scenes. We are not of the small 
minority who can pronounce on the merits of Mr. Trench’s work from 
the level of equal knowledge; since, however, he cannot be supposed 
to have written for that small minority, but for the general public, 
who are not familiar with Spanish literature, our very want of special 
information may enable us the better to judge of his success. The 
initiated are apt to look at a result through the medium of the difli- 
culties they know to have been conquered; the uninitiated see only 
the positive value of the result. As among the uninitiated, then, we 
must confess that the translations in this volume do not in the least 
help to convince us that Calderon merits the high position Mr. Trench 
assigns to him as a poet. Now and then there occurs a rather graceful 
passage which is rendered more felicitously than usual, but the general 
texture of the translations seems to us extremely poor, and the long 
speeches put into the mouth of Sigismund, in “ Life’s a Dream,” 
eminently wanting in dramatic fitness. In the introductory Essay, 
the opinion expressed concerning Calderon is not supported by a 
forcible statement of reasons, or by adequate illustrations, so that the 
reader is likely to lay down the volume with only a vague impression. 
Occasionally, however, he will be arrested by a good remark, such, for 
example, as this on the exuberant productiveness of great poets :— 
“ Almost all poets of a first-rate excellence, dramatic poets above all, 
have been nearly as remarkable for the quantity as the quality of their 
compositions ; nor has the first injuriously affected the second. Wit- 
ness the seventy dramas of Aischylus; the more than ninety of 





10 « Life’s a Dream: The Great Theatre of the World.” From the Spanish of 
Calderon. With an Essay on his Life and Genius, by Richard Chenevix Trench. 
London: J. W. Parker and Son, 1856. 
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Euripides ; the hundred and thirteen of Sophocles; and, if we con- 
sider the few years during which Shakspeare wrote, his fruitfulness is 
not less extraordinary. The vein has been a large and copious one, 
and has flowed freely forth, keeping itself free and clear by the very 
act of its constant ebullition, and the fact is very explicable; it is 
not so much they that have spoken, as their nation that has spoken 
by them.” 

We are still among the poets when we take up Professor Masson’s 
literary “ Essays,” which derive a value, over and above that belong- 
ing to a republication of articles that well deserve to be rescued from 
the oblivion of “back numbers,” from the admirable biography of 
Chatterton, now for the first time published in its enlarged form. We 
have all noticed how an awakened interest brings about apparent 
coincidences,—how, if we learn the meaning of a word or the scientific 
explanation of a fact one day, we happen to get some additional 
information about it the next; the “coincidence” being due to the 
quickening of a new susceptibility in ourselves rather than to any 
unusual juxtaposition of external things. But there is really an 
unusual coincidence uniting with an awakened or a re-awakened in- 
terest, when any of those who have been admiring Wallis’s picture of 
the “ Death of Chatterton,” take up Mr. Masson’s volume containing 
the life of the poet ; for the volume and‘ the picture were presented to 
the public nearly at the same time. Here is a biography told without 
exaggeration, without any unwarranted use of hypothetic incidents, 
yet surpassing the most highly-wrought fiction in its power over our 
emotions; for, if we have healthy sympathies, imaginary beings can 
never so stir our pity or our piety as the real beings of the past, as the 
sufferers or the heroes of whom we can say, 

‘* Such as these have lived and died.” 


To this advantage which the true story of a remarkable life has over 
fiction, are added, in Mr. Masson’s life of Chatterton, the vivid repro- 
duction of details, the psychological insight, and the wise charity 
which are amongst the most important characteristics of a good 
biography. We abstain from further criticism, that we may find 
room for a quotation, which we hope will interest our readers as much 
as it interested us. Protesting against the shallow theory that the 
tenour of Chatterton’s life is to be explained merely by the supposition 
of his insanity, Mr. Masson proceeds to notice that predominant 
mental feature which was certainly the strongest determining cause 
of his peculiar career, namely, his veneration for the antique, the 
earliest form of which was his passionate attachment to the fine old 
Gothic church of St. Mary Redeliffe, at Bristol, whence, as our readers 
will remember, Chatterton professed to have obtained the Rowley 
manuscripts. The nature of this attachment Mr. Masson very feli- 
citously illustrates as follows :— 

“Some time we saw in a provincial Scottish newspaper an obituary 
notice of a poor idiot named John M‘Bey, who had been for about sixty years a 





11 « Egsays, Biographical and Critical: chiefly on English Poets.” By David 
Masson, A.M. Cambridge: McMillan and Co. 1856. 
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prominent character in the village of Huntly, Aberdeenshire. ‘Where the poor 
creature had been born, no:one. knew; he had’ been found, when soneeaty 
about ten years old, wandering among the Gartly Hills, and had been brought 
by some. country people into the village. Here, ‘supported by the kindness 
of several families, at whose kitchen tables he regularly took his place at one 
or other of the meals of the day,’ he continued to reside ever after a conspicuous 
figure in the schoolboy recollections of all the inhabitants for more than half a 
century. The ‘shaggy carroty head, the vacant stare, the idle trots and aimless 
walks of ‘ Jock,’ could yet,’ said the notice, ‘ be recalled in a moment ’ by all 
that knew him, ‘At an early period of his history,’ proceeded the notice, ‘he 
had formed’a strong affection for the bell in the old ruined church of Ruthven, 
in the parish of Cairmie; and many were the visits he paid to that object of, to 
him, surpassing interest. Having dubbed it with the name of ‘ Wow,’ he em- 
braced. every opportunity at funerals to get a pull of the rope, interpreting 
the double peals, in his own significant language, to mean, ‘Come hame, come’ 
hame.’ Every funeral going to that churchyard was known to him ; and, till 
his old. age, he was ps the first person that appeared on the ground, 
The emblems of his favourite bell, in bright yellow, were sewed on his gar- 
ments ; and woe to the schoolboy that would utter a word in depreciation of 
his favourite. When near his end, he was asked how he felt. . He said ‘he 
was ga’in awa’ to the wow, nae'to come back again.” After his death? he was 
laid in his favourite burying-place, within sound of his cherished bell.” 

“Do not despise this little story, reader. ‘To our mind it illustrates much. 
As this poor idiot, deharred from all the general concerns of life, and untaught 
in other people’s tenets, had invented a religion for himself, setting up as a 
central object in his own narrow circle of images and fancies an old ruined 
belfry, which had somehow (who knows through what horror of. maternity?) 


caught his sense of mystery, clinging to this object with the whole tenacity 
of his affections, and even devising symbols b which it might be ever present 
to him,—so, with more complex and less rude accompaniments, does the pre- 
cocious ‘boy of Bristol seem to have related himself'to the Gothic fabric near 
which he first saw the light.. This church was his fetich, his ‘wow.’ It was 
through it, as through a metaphorical gateway, that his imagination worked 
itself back into the great field of. the | pe so.as, to expatiate on the ancient 


condition of his native ‘ Brystowe’ and the whole olden, time of England. 

“This is no fancy of ours. ‘Chatterton,’ says.one of his earliest acquaint- 
ances, the Mr. William Smith above mentioned, ‘was particularly fond of 
walking in the fields, particularly in Redcliffe meadows, and of talking of his 
manuscripts, and sometimes reading them there. There was one spot in par- 
ticular, full in view of the church, in which he seemed to take partienlar delight. 
He would frequently lay himself down, fix his eyes upon the church, and ‘seem 
as if he were in a:kind of. trance ; then, ona sudden, he would tell me, ‘’That 
steeple was burnt down by lightning; that was the place where they formerly 
acted plays.’’ ‘To the same effect, also, many allusions to the church in. the 
Rowley poems ; thus ;— 


** «Thou seest this maestrie of a human hand, 
The pride of Bristowe and the western land.’ 


And here we may remind the reader of a circumstance mentioned above, 
namely, that the ancestors of Chatterton had, for a hundred and fifty years, 
been sextons of this same Church of St. Mary Redcliffe, and that the office had 
only passed out of the family on the death of his father’s elder brother John. 
Chatterton’s father, too, it should be remembered, was-a choir-singer in the 
church ; and Chatterton himself, while a child, had, in virtue of old family 
right and proximity of residence, had the run of its aisles and galleries. Can 
it be, we would ask the physiological philosophers, that a veneration for the 
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edifice of St. Mary Redcliffe, and for all connected with it, had thus come 
down in the Chatterton blood ; that, as:it were, the defunct old Chattertons, 
Johns and. Thomases in their series, who had, in times gone by, paced along 
the interior of the church, jangling its ponderous keys, brushing away its 
cobwebs, and talking with its stony effigies of knights and saints buried below, 
had thus acquired, in gradually increasing mass, a store of antique associations, 
to be transmitted as a fatal heritage to the unhappy youth in whom their line 
was to become extinct and immortal ?” 

It is the memory of a poet that renders interesting, or at least 
excusable, the publication of a thick volume containing the correspon- 
dence of Schiller’s wife with a dear friend. Genius is the proximate 
cause of great books, the remote cause of big books; and we have 
especial reason for bearing this fact in our minds in connexion with 
German literature. Still, reflecting on the reputation women have 
long had as charming letter-writers, and remembering that Schiller’s 
wife, besides being a very cultivated woman, moved in the society of 
such men as Goethe, Herder, Fichte, Knebel, Schlegel, &c., we took up 
this correspondence with more than ordinary eagerness.” Unhappily, 
the volume keeps none of its promises. The letters are simple, friendly 
notes written to Knebel, detailing the current nothings of the day. 
In vain do we seek for any anecdotes or glimpses of the remarkable 
persons among whom she lived; they are casually mentioned, but 
that is all. Indeed, it was enough to tell Knebel that Goethe was well, 
or that Herder was busy; that the duke had gone on a journey, and 
the duchess was anxious about her son. It was what he wanted 
to know ; we want more precise details. Moreover, we expect to hear 
something of dear Schiller and his domestic happiness ; but Schiller is 
seldom mentioned, the majority of the letters being written after his 
death, Of Goethe we read nothing noticeable even as gossip; and 
the only fragment which caught our attention on Weimar’s central 
figure was at p. 312, where she mentions the arrival of Charlotte 
Kestner, the original of Werther’s Lotte,—‘“a very pretty woman 
advanced in the sixties. Splendid eyes and good figure still remain to 
her, and a fine profile; but alas! her head shakes, and one sees how 
perishable are earthly things. She finds Goethe much altered. She 
is clever and cultivateds and takes great interest in public events.” 
And then we hear that the geheime Kammerdathin Riedel, who figures 
in “ Werther’ as the nasewetse Blondine, also sat quiet and composed 
beside them, “and so the hand of Time works over men, and that 
alone which we feel and experience remains living with us. The yellow 
leaves fall around me as symbols of human lot. Only the feeling of 
steadfast good-will, and the love of friends, can carry us into brighter 
regions, and these we will cling to.” 

Schiller’s wife paints herself in these friendly notes, and the picture 
is thoroughly amiable. Her culture was considerable, her interest in 
almost all forms of intellectual activity remarkable; but she does not 
exhibit much talent in any direction. A soft, sympathizing, German 
nature, free from gall and pettiness, and quite without pretension ; we 





13)“ Briefe von Schiller’s Gattin an‘einem vertrauten Freund.’ Herausgegeben 
von Heinrich Diintzer. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 1856. 
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imagine her to have been better fitted for the poet’s wife than her sister 
Caroline would have been, although we do not think so on the grounds 
stated by Schiller himself. It is known that Schiller was in love with 
both sisters,—that is to say, he felt for them the sort of affection which, 
with him, passed for love—a passion he seems never to have known. 
Charlotte wrote to him, complaining that he loved her sister Caroline 
better than he loved her. His reply is remarkable. “ Caroline is nearer 
to me in age,”’ he writes, “and hence we are more alike in the form of 
our thoughts and feelings. She has drawn more of my impressions 
and emotion into speech than you have, my Charlotte; but I would 
not for the world that this should be otherwise—that you should be 
other than you are. What Caroline possesses more than you, you 
must receive from me; your soul must unfold itself in my love, and 
you must be the being of my creation ; you must blossom in the Spring 
of my love. If we had met each other later in life, I should have lost 
this sweet joy of seeing you bloom for me.”’ 

The frequent complaint of the sameness there is in women’s minds 
and characters, is curiously contradicted when we have to make such 
transitions as that from the mild, domestic Charlotte von Lengefeld, 
to the brilliant, ambitious Marie de Rohan, of whom we now get a 
more vivid conception by the aid of M. Victor Cousin. This writer 
has latterly relinquished philosophy for literature ; and few readers will 
complain when, instead of a hash of German metaphysics, they get a 
piquant dish of semi-historical biography. We have already, in these 
pages, characterzied his previous studies of the women of the seven- 
teenth century, and have now to add to the portraits of Madame de 
Longueville and Madame de Sablé, the more romantic story of La 
Duchesse de Chevreuse.!® Readers of the Revue des Deux Mondes may 
be warned, that this volume contains nothing about Madame de Chev- 
reuse beyond what was contained in the article which, early in this year, 
M. Cousin printed in that journal, and has here reprinted. The bulk 
of the volume is eked out with notes et piéces justificatives, of some 
interest to historical students, but certain to be skipped by every ordi- 
nary reader. The biography, however, was worth reprinting, for it has 
the interest of romance, with the additional interest of throwing some 
light on the state of society in France during those troublous times. 
Marie de Rohan was a beautiful, impetuous, restless, intriguing duchesse, 
who “loved much,and—many,’’ and who espoused the political ambitions 
of her lovers, sharing their perils, aiding their schemes, and making her- 
self an influence dreaded by Richelieu and Mazarin. All this is told 
with great spirit and finesse by M. Victor Cousin, and in a style which 
years ago enabled him to throw fascination even into abstract ques- 
tions. But it is somewhat ludicrous to observe his pretension in the 
Preface, of having invented a new method of historical composition, 
which, according to him, “ consists, on the one hand, in laying aside all 
hypotheses, conjectures, vague theories, conventional tirades, abstrac- 





13 “* Madame de Chevreuse et Madame de Hautefort. Nouvelles Etudes sur les 
mee Illustres du XVII, sitcle.” Par M. Victor Cousin. Paris; Didier 
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tions and approximations, and, by dint of research, penetrating to the 
real and certain facts, so difficult to recover after the lapse of years; 
and, on the other hand, in not being content with the mere external 
aspect of events, but in endeavouring to detect their particular, imme- 
diate, personal causes,—those which live in the hearts of men, in their 
sentiments, their ideas, their virtues, and their vices; in a word, to 
study in history the lessons of humanity, which for us is the grand and 
supreme study, the immortal basis of all sound philosophy.”” One must 
be familiar with the magnificent manner of Frenchmen, or passages 
like these will seem incredible. ‘“ Nous exposerons plus tard cette 
méthode,” he grandly adds, having no misgiving whatever of the pla- 
titudes he is uttering. 

Another variety in feminine character is suggested by the name of 
Margaret Fuller, whose “Summer on The Lakes,” and “ Letters from 
Europe,” written for the New York Tribune, together with some of 
her latest private letters to friends in America, are now collected into a 
volume, under the common title of “ At Home and Abroad.’’44 The 
letters from Europe are no more interesting than the newspaper corre- 
spondence of American travellers usually is, until her arrival in Italy, 
when they acquire both a personal and historical interest. It is very 
pleasing to read the warm testimony which a close observer like Mar- 
garet Fuller bears to the noble conduct of Mazzini, both in the days of 
revolutionary triumph and of revolutionary tribulation. In closing her 
very last letter to the Z'ribune, she says, ‘‘ Mazzini I know, the man 
and his acts, great, pure, and constant—a man to whom only the next 
age can do justice, as it reaps the harvest of the deeds he has sown in 
this.” 

When our imaginations are once at Rome, it is easy for them to glide 
on to Thorwaldsen, to whom it was a second fatherland—the land which 
cherished and brought to maturity the artist-nature in him, and where 
he chiefly spent forty-one years of his long life. Thiele’s valuable 
biography of the great sculptor!® has now reached the second volume, 
which brings us to his departure from Rome, in 1838, nearly six years 
before his death. In the lives of men of genius, it is usually the time 
of their early struggles that we care most to read about ; and our in- 
terest in them is often in inverse proportion to their comfort and suc- 
cess. On this ground, perhaps, the second volume of Thorwaldsen’s 
life will not fetter its readers so strongly as the first ; nevertheless, it 
abounds in interesting details, and among these we may mention, with- 
out being led too far for our limited space, the incidents which conneet 
the exerciseof Thorwaldsen’s art with the beautiful Albanese girl, Vittoria 
Cardoni. One summer evening, in the year 1820, Kestner (son of Wer- 
ther’s Lotte), Secretary of Legation in the Hanoverian Embassy at 
Rome, as he was riding through the little town of Albano, was struck 
with the extreme beauty of a girl, about thirteen years of age, who sat 





14 “ At Home and Abroad ; or, Things and Thoughts in America and Europe.” 


By Margaret Fuller Ossoli. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1856. : 
15 «Thorwaldsen’s Leben.” Von Just Mathias Thiele. Zweiter Band. Leip- 
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knitting at the door of a very humble house. A couple of days later, 
he went with a friend to call on the poor vine-dresser and his wife, who 
owned this lovely girl for their daughter, and induced the mother to 
bring Vittoria, dressed in her pretty Albanese costume, that he might 
introduce her to the family of the German Ambassador, then resident 
in the neighbourhood. Every one was fascinated by her marvellous 
beauty, heightened by her noble carriage and picturesque dress; and 
when the Ambassador’s family returned to Rome ‘in the ‘autumn, his 
wife, the Baroness von Reden, invited thither Vittoria, with all her 
family, that the artists there might have the opportunity. of repro- 
ducing this rare beauty. Sculptor after sculptor modelled her’ bust, 
and the painters, with Horace Vernet at their head, strove to do jus- 
tice to her in portraits, of which there are no‘less than twenty-four: in 
existence. But all confessed themselves vanquished in the contest, 
and unanimously declared that not one of them had seized the entire 
beauty of their model. The most curious fact,' however, in this little 
history, is, that when the various busts and: portraits were compared, 
there were scarcely two that bore any resemblance to each other—an 
additional proof that each man sees things not as they are, but as they 
appear through his peculiar mental media. Thorwaldsen tried his hand 
with the rest, but was not more successful. He subsequently used his 
bust of Vittoria for the head of the young mother with her children: in 
the group of “John the Baptist preaching in the Wilderness,’’ which 
he executed for the Church of the Virgin at Copenhagen. 

Another book which will be acceptable to those who delight in: the 
biography of artists, is Mr, Bohn’s republication. of Duppa’s “ Life 
of Michael Angelo,” and Quartremére de Quincy’s “Life of Raphael,” 
both contained in one volume of the “ Illustrated Library.’’! 

Before we pass from works on artists to works on art, we may. fitly 
introduce M. Scudo’s “Critique et Littérature’ Musicales,’’!” since 
much of his criticism refers to musical artists. M. Scudo speaks exeeed- 
ingly well of his own book in his Preface, and informs us that its 
suecess—it has now reached a third edition—has confirmed him in his 
belief, “ que le ‘beau est éternel comme le juste!’ He is equally in 
admiration of his own authorship in the Introduction, where he in- 
forms us that we shall find in his volume,—*‘ comme :un. tableau de 
Vhistoire de la musique depuis lavénement du Christianisme jusqu’a 
nosjours.”’ After this, one is surprised to find him opening with a 
personal attack on Liszt, who is evidently his favourite aversion—we 
should imagine for reasons rather private than public, since M. Seudo 
is vague when he treats of Liszt’s faults as: a musician, and is only 
particular on his dress and demeanour, his white gloves, and the cut 
of his hair. The criticism is bitter rather than poignant. Seeing 
that the “tableau de histoire de la musique” began with Liszt, we 
supposed that it would unroll itself backward, and we turned to the 





16 «The Lives and Works of Michael Angelo and Raphael.” By R. Duppa and 
Quatremére de Quincy. London: Bohn’s ‘‘ Illustrated Library.” 1856. 
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end of the volume to see if we should not then find ourselves in’ the 
period of the  avénement du Christianisme.” But, to our surprise, we 
find it ending with Sontag and Rosina Stoltz! M. Seudo would have 
done wisely to introduce his book with less pomp, and to have asked 
the reader quietly to accept it for what it is—a series of articles, mo- 
derately agreeable and instructive, on music and musical artists. 

An interesting study for architects and antiquaries is offered in a 
splendid volume on the “ History and Antiquities of St. David’s.’}8 
The cathedral of St. David’s stands supreme amongst existing Welsh 
churches, Llandaff being the only one that approaches it in size or 
beauty. Both have this feature in common—that their surrounding 
“city” is a mere village. “ But Llandaff... .. has nothing of the 
strangely awful character derived from the position of St. David's, 
The richer character of the country round, the neighbourhood of a 
large and busy town, take’ off much from the wild majesty which is 
so distinctive: of St. David’s. Without the utter desolation of the 
surrounding country, and the entire separation from all traces of man 
besides its own narrow world, a large portion of the stern charm of 
‘ancient Menevia’ would be completely lost. . .. . St. David's, stand- 
ing erect amid desolation, alike in its fabric and its establishment, 
decaying but not dead, neglected but neyer entirely forsaken, still re- 
maining in a corner of the world with its services uninterrupted in the 
coldest times, its ecclesiastical establishment comparatively untouched, 
is, more than any other spot, a link between the present and the past.” 
Pity that our contemplation of such “links between the present and 
the past”’ should be disturbed, as it is in England, by vulgar associa- 
tions! You arrive some sunshiny morning at a cathedral town, and 
think you will spend the half hour between the arrival and departure 
of the trains, in looking at the cathedral. But not being satisfied with 
aglance at the outside only, you peep through the half-open door, 
which perhaps has a chain or a locked gate before it, and you are im- 
mediately pounced upon by a fat sexton or a thin crone, who regards 
you as a prospective shilling, and offers to “show’’ you the cathedral. 
This is one of the opprobriums of Protestantism. To return to St. 
David’s. The remarkable choice of a site for an Episcopal See at the 
extreme western point of South Wales—well suited to heavenly contem- 
plation, but extremely ill suited to the practical duties of an ecclesiastical 
“ overseer’”’—seems to be in some degree accounted for by the fact 
that its founder, St. David, combined the functions of an abbot with 
those of a bishop, and presided over a conventual establishment, ac- 
cording to: a common practice in the British Church. It appears, 
however, that-the subordinates in these hybrid establishments were 
not called monks, or bound by perpetual vows, though their discipline 
was ascetic, at least if we may believe the tradition that Morgeneu, 
the thirty-third from St. David, was the first bishop of Menevia who 
presumed to taste flesh, in consequence whereof he was slain by pirates, 





18 “The History and Antiquities of St. David’s.” By William Basil Jones, 
aa and Edward Augustus Freeman, M.A. London: J. H, Parker and Son. 
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and after his death appeared to a certain Irish bishop, uttering this 
admonitory statement :—‘“TI ate meat, and they made meat of me.” 
The description of the cathedral in this work 1s accompanied by na- 
merous and admirable engravings. The history is elaborate, but never 
trivial or tedious; and it is altogether a book well written and well 
illustrated. 

Last, not least, we have the fourth volume of Ruskin’s “ Modern 
Painters.” Its general contents appeal to a more direct interest in 
the landscape painter’s art than was requisite for an appreciation of 
the third volume, which we reviewed in our last number; but still it 
is quite the smallest portion of the book that any real lover of nature 
will pass by as too technical. It has all the transcendant merits and 
all the defects of its predecessor ; it contains an abundance of eloquent 
wisdom and some eloquent absurdity; it shows a profound love and 
admiration for the noble and the beautiful, with a somewhat excessive 
contempt or hatred for what the writer holds to be the reverse of noble 
and beautiful. This hatred is likely to grow, because Mr. Ruskin, in 
common with the majority of men, reckons it among his virtues. But 
allowing the utmost weight to adverse criticism, it remains another 
bright event in the year to have read another new volume of “ Modern 
Painters.” “Turnerian Topography,” “ Turnerian Light,” and “ Tur- 
nerian Mystery,” are discussed in the first place, but they occupy no 
more than a hundred pages, and we then come to the great subject of 
the volume—Mountain a The reader will thank us more for 
an extract or two from the fine things Mr. Ruskin says about moun- 
tains, than for any short and dry abstract, which would not even have 
the merit of a skeleton, but would only be fragments of dry bones. 

Referring to the comparative rarity of the sublimest mountain 
scenery, he says, 


“Tf the most exquisite orchestral music could be continued without a pause 
for a series of years, and children were brought up and educated in the room 
in which it was perpetually resounding, I believe their enjoyment of musie, or 
understanding of it, would be very small. And an accurately parallel effect 
seems to be produced upon the powers of contemplation; by the redundant and 
ceaseless loveliness of the high mountain districts. The faculties are paralysed 
by the abundance, and cease, as we before noticed of the imagination, to be 
capable of excitement, except by other subjects of interest than those which 
present themselves to the eye. So that it is, in reality, better for mankind 
that the forms of their common landscape should offer no violent stimulus to 
the emotions,—that the gentle upland, browned by the bending furrows of the 
plough, and the fresh sweep of the chalk down, and the narrow winding of the 
copse-clad dingle, should be more frequent scenes of human life than the 
Arcadias-of cloud-capped mountain or luxuriant vale ; and that, while humbler 
(though always infinite) sources of interest are given to each of us around the 
homes to which we are restrained for the greater part of our lives, these 
mightier and stranger glories should become the objects of adventure,—at 
once the cynosures of the fancies of childhood, and themes of the happy 
memory, and the winter’s tale of age.” 





19 “ Modern Painters.” Volume IV., containing Part V. of Mountain Beauty. 
By John Ruskin; M.A. London: Smith and Elder. 1856. 
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“We may connect this extract with Mr. Ruskin’s remarks on the’ 
influence exerted over Shakspeare’s genius by the scenery in which he 
was born, 


“He seems to have been sent essentially to take universal and equal grasp 
of the Auman nature ; and to have been removed, therefore, from all influences 
which could in the least warp or bias his thoughts. It was necessary that he 
should lean zo way; that he should contemplate, with absolute equality of 
judgment, the life of the court, cloister, and tavern, and be able to sympathize 
so completely with all creatures as to deprive himself, together with his per- 
sonal identity, even of his conscience, as he casts himself into their hearts. 
He must be able to enter into the soul of Falstaff or Shylock with no more 
sense of contempt or horror than Falstaff or Shylock themselves feel for or in 
themselves ; otherwise his own conscience and indignation would make him 
unjust to them; he would turn aside from something, miss some good, or 
overlook some essential palliation. He must be utterly without anger, utterly 
without purpose ; for if a man has any serious purpose in life, that which runs 
counter to it, or is foreign to it, will be looked at frowningly or carelessly by 
him. Shakspeare was forbidden of Heaven to have any plans. To do any good 
or ge¢ any good, in the common sense of good, was not to be within his per- 
mitted range of work. Not for him the founding of institutions, the preaching 
of doctrines, or the repression of abuses. Neither he, nor the sun, did on any 
morning that they rose together, receive charge from their Maker concerning 
such things. They were both of them to shine on the evil and good; both to 
behold unoffendedly all that was upon the earth, to burn unappalled upon the 
spears of kings, and undisdaining upon the reeds of the river. 

“Therefore, so far as nature had influence over the early training of this 
man, it was essential to his perfectness that the nature should be quiet. No 
mountain passions were to be allowed in him. Inflict upon him but one pang 
of the monastic conscience; cast upon him but one cloud of the mountain 
gloom ; and his serenity had been gone for ever—his equity—his infinity. 

ou would have made another Dante of him; and all that he would have ever 
uttered about poor, soiled, and frail humanity would have been the quarrel 
between Sinon and Adam of Brescia,—speedily retired from, as not worthy a 
man’s hearing, nay, not to be heard without heavy fault. All your Falstaffs, 
Slenders, Quicklys, Sir Tobys, Lances, Touchstones, and Quinces would have 
been lost in that. Shakspeare could be allowed no mountains; nay, not even 
any supreme natural beauty. He had to be left with his kingcups and clover ; 
—pansies—the passing clouds—the Avon’s flow—and the undulating hills 
and woods of Warwick; nay, he was not to love even these in any exceeding 
measure, lest it might make him in the least overrate their power upon the 
strong, full-fledged minds of men. He makes the quarrelling fairies concerned 
about them; poor lost Ophelia find some comfort in them; fearful, fair, wise- 
hearted Perdita trust the speaking of her good will and good hostess-ship to 
them ; and one of the brothers of Tmogen confide his sorrow to them,—rebuked 
instantly by his brother for ‘ wench-like words;’ but any thought of them in 
his mighty men I do not find: it is not usually in the nature of such men; and 
if he had eed the flowers the /eas¢ better himself, he would assuredly have 
been offended at this, and given a botanical turn of mind to Cesar, or 


Othello.” 
* es * * * * * * 


“Tn such slight allusions as he makes to mountain scenery itself, it is very 
curious to observe the accurate limitation of his sympathies to such things as 
he had known in his youth; and his entire preference of human interest, and 
of courtly and kingly dignities, to the nobleness of the hills. This is most 
marked in Cymbeline, where the term ‘mountaineer’ is, as with Dante, always 
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one of reproach ; and the noble birth of Arviragus and Guiderius is shown by 
their holding their mountain cave as 
‘©¢ A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed. 
A prison for a debtor ;’ 
and themselves, educated among hills, as in all things contemptible : 
* «We are beastly ; subtle as the fox, for prey; 

Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat: 

Our valour is to chase what flies ; our cage 

We make our choir, as doth the prisoned bird,’ 

A few phrases occur here and there which might justify the supposition 
that he had seen high mountains, but, never implying awe or admiration. 
Thus Demetrius : 

“¢These things seem small and indistinguishable, 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds.’ 

Taurus snow,’ and the ‘ frosty Caucasus,’ are used merely as types of purity 
or cold; and though the avalanche is once spoken of as an image of power, it 
is with instantly following depreciation : 

** Rush on his host, as doth the melted snow 
Upon the vallies, whose low vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit, and void his rheum upon.’ 

“There was only one thing belonging to hills that Shakspeare seemed. to 
feel as noble—the pine tree, and that was because he had seen it in Warwick- 
shire, clumps of pine occasionally rising on little sandstone mounds, as at the 
place of execution of Piers Gaveston, above the lowland woods. He touches 
on this tree fondly again and again : 

*« © As rough, 

Their royal blood enchafed, as the rud’st wind, 

That by his top doth take the mountain pine, 

And make him stoop to the vale. 

¢ The strong-based promontory 

Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked up 

The pine and cedar.’ 
Where note his observance of the peculiar horizontal roots of the pine, spurred 
as it is by them like the claw of a bird, and partly propped, as the aiguilles by 
those rock promontories at their bases which I have always called their spurs, 
this observation of the pine’s strength and animal-like grasp being the chief 
reason for his choosing it, above other trees, for Ariel’s prison. Again :— 

*€ You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops, and to make:no noise, 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven.’ 


And yet again : 
**¢ But when, from under this terrestrial ball, 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines,’ 


“We may judge, by the impression which this single feature of hill scenery 
seems to have made on Shakspeare’s mind, because he had seen it in his youth, 
how his. whole temper would have been changed if he had lived in a more 
sublime country, and how essential it was to his power of contemplation of 
mankind that he should be removed from the sterner influences of nature.” 


Here is a passage on one of the uses of rountains :— 


_‘ Every fountain and river, from the inch-deep streamlet that crosses the 
vile lane in trembling clearness, to the massy and silent march of the 
everlasting multitude of waters in Amazon or Ganges, owe their play and 
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purity, and power, to the ordained elevations of the earth. Gentle or steep, 
extended or abrupt, some determined slope of the earth’s surface is of course 
necessary, before any wave can so much as overtake one sedge in its pilgrimage; 
and how seldom do we enough consider, as we walk beside the margins of our 
6 ge brooks, how beautiful and wonderful is that ordinance, of which every 
lade of grass that waves in their clear water is a perpetual sign ; that the 
dew and rain fallen on the face of the earth shall find no resting-place; shall 
find, on the contrary, fixed channels traced for them, from the ravines of the 
central crests dowa which they roar in sudden ranks of foam, to the dark 
hollows beneath the banks of lowland pasture, round which they must circle 
slowly among the stems and beneath the leaves of the lilies; paths prepared 
for them, by which, at some appointed rate of journey, they must evermore 
descend, sometimes slow and sometimes swift, hut never pausing ; the daily 
portion of the earth they have to glide over marked for them at each successive 
sunrise, the place which has known them knowing them no more, and the 
puorers of guarding mountains opened for them in cleft and chasm, none 
etting them in their pilgrimage; and, from far off, the great heart of the sea 
calling them to itself! Deep calleth unto deep. I know not which of the 
two is the more wonderful,—that calm, gradated, invisible slope of the cham- 
paign land, which gives motion to the stream; or that passage cloven for it 
through the ranks of hill, which, necessary for the health of the land immedi- 
ately around them, would yet, unless so supernaturally divided, have fatally 
intercepted the flow of the waters from far-off countries. When did the great 
Spirit of the river first knock at those adamantine gates ? When did the porter 
open to it, and cast his keys away for ever, lapped in whirling sand? Tam not 
satisfi¢d—no one should be satisfied—with that vague answer,—the river cut 
its way. Notso. The river found its way. I do not see that rivers, in their own 
strength, can do much in cutting their way; they are nearly as apt to choke 
their channels up, as to carve them, out. Onl give a river some little sudden 
power in a valley, and see how it will use it. Cut itself a hed? Not so, by any 
means, but fill up its bed, and look for another, in a wild, dissatisfied, inconsis- 
tent manner. Any Way, rather than the old one, will better please it ; and even 
if it is banked up and forced to keep to the old one, it will not deepen, but do all 
it can to raise it, and leap out of it. And although, wherever water has a steep 
fall, it- will swiftly cut itself a bed deep into the rock or ground, it will not, 
when the rock is hard, cut.a wider channel than it actually needs; so that 
if the existing river beds, through ranges of mountain, had in reality been 
cut by the streams, they would be found, wherever the rocks are hard, only in 
the form of narrow and profound ravines,—like the well-known channel of the 
Niagara, below the Fall; not in that of extended valleys. And the actual work 
of true mountain rivers, though often much greater in proportion to their bod 
of water than that of the Niagara, is quite insignificant when compared wit 
the area and depth of the valleys through which they flow; so that, although 
im many cases it appears that those jag valleys have been excavated at earlier 
ye by more powerful streams, or by the existing stream in a more power- 
ul condition, still the great fact remains always equally plain, and equall 
admirable, that, whatever the nature and duration of the agencies employed, 
the carth was so shaped at first as to direct the currents of its rivers in the 
manner most healthy and convenient for man. The valley of the Rhone may, 
though it is not likely, have been in great part excavated in early time by tor- 
rents a thousand times larger than the Rhone; but it could not have been 
excavated at all, unless the mountains had been thrown at first into two chains, 
between which the torrents were set to work in a given direction, And it is 
easy to conceive how, under any less beneficent dispositions of their masses of 
hill, the continents of the earth might either have been covered with enormous 
lakes, as parts of North America actually are covered; or have become wilder- 
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nesses of pestiferous marsh ;~or lifeless plains, upon which the water would 
have dried as it fell, leaving them for great part of the year desert. Such dis- 
tricts do exist, and exist in vastness: the whole earth is not prepared for the 
habitation of man; only certain small portions are artes for him,—the 
houses, as it were, of the human race, from which they are to look abroad upon 
the rest of the world, not to wonder or complain that it is not all house, but to 
be grateful for the kindness of the admirable building, in the house itself, as 
compared with the rest. It would be as absurd to think it an evil that all the 
world is not fit for us to inhabit, as to think it an evil that the globe is no 
larger than it is. As much as we shall ever need is evidently assigned to us 
for our dwelling-place ; the rest, covered with rolling waves or drifting sands, 
fretted with ice or crested with fire, is set before us for contemplation in an 
uninhabitable magnificence; and that part which we are enabled to inhabit 
owes its fitness for human life chiefly to its mountain ranges, which, throwing 
the superfluous rain off as it falls, collect it in streams or lakes, and guide it 
into given places, and in given directions; so that men can build their cities 
in the midst of fields which they know will be always fertile, and establish the 
lines of their commerce upon streams which will not fail.” 
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